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THE CONFERENCE, AND THE FIVE GREAT POWERS. 


Ir is impossible to doubt that the condition of those governments 
which attempt to keep Europe from coming to blows, is one of increas- 
ing difficulty ; that the political relations of the continent are becoming 
more hazardous hour by hour; and that the whole aspect of public 
affairs, both abroad and at home, teems with revolution. 

We by no means join in the parliamentary oratory against the foreign 
policy; even of the Whigs. Sinners as they openly are against the stabi- 
lity of the constitution, we have no ground for suspecting them of ill-will 
tothe external strength of the empire. With all the administrations that 
have governed the country since the Hanover accession, the policy has 
been, directly, to act as arbiter between the continental powers, to be 
the general peace-maker, and by throwing the weight of England on 
the weaker side, to preserve the general equality of the balance. 

This was Pitt’s successful policy, and for which he entered into the 
war with France, in 1793. This was Fox’s unsuccessful policy, and for 
which he plunged into the negociation with France, in 1806. This was 
the Perceval policy, for which the minister aided Spain ; this was the 
Canning policy, for which, different as the administrations were in all 
other points, the minister aided Portugal ; and this is the policy for 
which Wellington, the enemy of Reform, rescued Turkey from the 
grasp of Russia ; and for which Grey, the enthusiast for Reform, now 
struggles to save Belgium from being the prey of France, Prussia, and 
Holland, and the source of an universal war. The unquestionable fact 
is, that the foreign policy of all the successive administrations has been 
their strong-hold, and that it is guided by such obvious and necessary 
principles, that no administration can go far wide of the mark. As a 
proof of this, we ask, what administration, for the last fifty. years, has 
ever been beaten on the ground of its foreign policy? Motions, innu- 
merable, have been made to shake them, on every casualty abroad, but 
they have cleared themselves with such ease, that the assailants have 
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always lost ground with the country !—No. If ministers are to be 
attacked effectually, the attack must be brought in to their own quar- 
ters ; they must be attacked for their insults to the rights of the subject, 
and their tamperings with the constitution. 

Still, we by no means give Lord Grey’s cabinet credit for the part 
which they have acted in the present convulsion. The Belgian revolt 
is now almost a year old. The British Government ought to have as- 
certained, in that time, the érue feeling of the leading governments on 
this subject, a point which they have evidently not ascertained at this 
hour ; and we question whether our foreign minister now knows more 
of the actual mind of Austria, Prussia, or Russia, relative to Belgium, 
than he did on the first announcement that Belgium was free. In this 
we say nothing of the mind of Metternich, for we do not expect that 
cautious and profound statesman to lay his mind open to any man’s 
inspection. Yet there are circumstances which make a peculiar policy 
imperative on nations, let their ministers be as subtle as the serpent ; 
and it is by judging of those circumstances that a man of ability acts 
with decision and success. But the whole state of Europe, during the 
last twelve months, is a lesson against our putting faith in high names. 
The French insurrection took every cabinet of Europe by surprise ; yet 
it might have been conjectured by every man who drank a cup of coffee 
in a Parisian cabaret. The Belgian insurrection startled every potentate 
from the Volga to the Tagus; yet it might have been conjectured by every 
lounger over a Flemish Gazette ; or, if he did not find it in the para- 
graphs of the paper, he might have found it in the editor’s announce- 
ment, that he wrote in a dungeon, and that he was one of a dozen or 
twenty editors who were in dungeons at the same time for speaking 
their minds. The Polish insurrection was wondered at, till the rescripts 
of the German courts had no other language ; and yet it was notorious 
to every drummer in Poland, three years ago, that the Russian govern- 
ment dared not give the Polish regiments a round of ball-cartridge, for 
fear of their firing it down the throats of Constantine and his aides-de- 
camp. It was notoricus that Russia dared not march a single Polish 
regiment to the Turkish war, and that Poland cursed Constantine, and 
those who delivered it into the hands of that savage, every day the sun 
rose.. And yet men wondered when Poland made one wild and despe- 
rate effort to break the Russian chain. 

The labours of the five powers to secure the quiet of Belgium have been 
more than unlucky, and it is inconceivable how they could have expected 
that Prince Leopold’s simple presence would have quieted Holland, at 
the moment when Holland distinctly proclaimed that it would be a 
declaration of war ; and the Dutchman kept his word. No sooner had 
the unlucky Prince arrived, than he was saluted with the bellowing of 
the Belgic boors running away from the Dutch bayonets. He was 
roused from his Belgic bed, at two in the morning, to look upon his 
villages blazing for fifty miles round. His next royal indulgence was to 
fight a battle, in which all his heroes ran away, and the exulting Gazet- 
teer of his exploits, details them all in the words that “ the King did not 
run away.” After this unequalled triumph, he had still another oppor- 
tunity of adding verdure to his laurels ; for he was caught, aye, even by 
Dutch alacrity, cooped up in the City of Louvain, and his heroes who, 
a month ago, were to have pelted King William of Nassau and all his 
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host, with apples, out of their “ glorious Brabant,” were delighted to 
make a bargain for their lives, and quietly evacuate Louvain. What 
became of poor Leopold during this brilliant business is still hidden 
from history. But he is alive, to receive his pension, and we shall have 
him receiving it at Claremont yet. Never was unlucky Prince so 
plumped over head and ears into a sea of troubles ; and this too, after 
the soft life that he has been leading among us for fifteen idle and 
well-fed, and prodigiously well-pensioned years. Well may he cry— 
“*O happy, lowly clown! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 





.But King William of Nassau, too, has shewn himself an obstinate 
blockhead on the occasion. Out of Brussels his troops and his sons had 
been as fairly beaten as ever men were. The Belgians had achieved the 
honour of beating the Dutch, such as it was, and the affair was at an 
end. There was just retribution in this, for the Belgians had been 
handed over like sheep to King William, and they complained that he 
clipped the fleece with Dutch shears, and fairly told him that they did 
not like the mode of conveyance nor the style of shearing. Of course, 
as is the manner of continental kings, he only clipped them the closer, 
threw their newspaper-writers into jail, and ordered them, as a national 
punishment, to learn Dutch. This was the final aggravation; to a 
man, the Belgians refused to learn the jargon of the Hollanders ; they 
threw off the yoke, and that yoke they will never again wear, while the 
Nassaus live on this side of the Tropics. 

The quarrel about Luxemburg was more doubtful, but this too was 
one of the purchases ; a cession for a territory on the Rhine, altoge- 
ther without any question being asked of the wills of the people who 
were thus handed from sovereign to sovereign, as a man would make 
over a mortgage of so many fish-ponds full stocked, or transfer the 
allegiance of so many swine. But, even the Luxemburgers were human 
beings, though the knowledge of that fact escaped the royal salesmen 
on both sides ; and they followed the example of the Belges, and swore 
that they would have no more to do with William of Nassau. And _ 
what else could the Dutchman expect, if a Dutchman can know any. 
thing of human feeling? We shall soon see all those purchases nullified 
in the same easy manner, and the bargainers of “ souls” stripped at 
once of their purchases, and their money. 

The Dutch troops began their campaign fiercely, and the unlucky 
Belges have had that taste of the cup of glory which may cure them of 
any inclination to drink deeper for a while. Their rout seems to have 
been of a very consummate kind ; they not merely ran away, but they 
threw away every thing belonging to their soldiership ; muskets, knap- 
sacks, cartridges, the caps off their heads, and the shoes off their feet ; 
waggons and cannon they naturally left to the Dutch for their trouble 
im running after them, and the campaign being over, the volunteers 
gave themselves their conge. We shall yet see the effect of triumph in 
the bogs of Holland itself, and even a Dutch Epic may be among the 
miracles of the nineteenth century. | 

But the Hollander was a blockhead after all: in his eagerness to 
frighten Leopold out of his uneasy throne, he seems to have utterly for- 
gotten that France was within a hundred yards of Belgium, and that 
the first shot fired would awaken all France to the game that she loves 
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better than even dancing or flirtation. The first shot was fired, and 
instantly the French rushed to the spot, like boys to a pastime, ‘or 
hounds to a view-halloo. Before the news was in Paris five minutes, 
King Philip was in council, sword in hand. Before the sun reached 
his noon, the telegraph had sent the news from Paris to Bayonne, to Lisle, 
and every where. Before dinner-time, all France was in an ecstacy at 
the hope of going to war at last; and, before supper, the two young 
dukes and future Charlemagnes, were escorted, in triumph, by the 
rabble out of Paris, exulting, “to make their first campaign.” Fifty 
thousand gallant Gauls were on foot in twenty-four hours, and marching 
in full gaiety on Belgium. For this the Hollander was unprepared, and 
the Gauls would have made bouilli of his cavalry and infantry, beaten his 
cannon into camp-kettles, and turned his baggage into bonfires, if he 
had waited for them till another sunset. But the news extinguished his 
military ardour at once, and the war of Dutch glory was at an end ; and 
it is the absurdity of having been unprepared for this, that makes us 
think contemptuously of the brains of King William. There was not a 
smuggler of schiedam, in all his borders, who could not have told his 
majesty that the French were longing only for an opportunity of 
pouncing on Holland, or Belgium, or any thing that came in the way ; 
that not a French dragoon had blacked his boots, for the last six months, 
but with a hope that before night he would be bemiring them on the 
march to Belgium ; that the hope of beating the Dutch first and the 
world afterwards, has been the solitary and the social thought of the 
French garrisons for the last year; that it has made their chansons, 
raised their spirits, and filled every man of them, from the drummer to 
the duke, with hallucinations of full pay, double rations, plunder, and 
new ribbons at their button-holes. Yet King William and all his coun- 
cillors, within a few leagues of them, were as ignorant of ail this as new- 
born babes. And when the fact flashed upon them at last, and they 
saw the French cavalry running out to plant their pickets on the hills, 
like school-boys broke loose for the holidays, they fancied that though 
such a contingency was possible, they “ could never have looked upon 
it as probable.” So much for the grave wisdom of the Mynheers ! 

But a heavier charge lies against the Dutch. There can be no doubt 
that they broke faith, and broke it with an attempt at saving character, 
which is, in all cases, only the stronger evidence of conscious deception. 
It is acknowledged that there was an armistice with the Belgians, and 
an armistice opened expressly for the purpose of negociation with the 
“Conference.” That armistice was broken by the Dutch, at the moment 
while they were sending their envoy to negociate. What could be the 
impression of those to whom that minister of peace was sent, but that 
while the end, negociation, was obviously pursued, the means, the 
armistice, would be pursued too? Or what could be the King of 
Holland’s impression, but that, the moment the news of his invasion 
reached England, all negociation must be at anend? Can we believe 
that he sent an envoy with the bond fide intention to make peace, while 
he knew that within three days all peace-making would be nullified by 
his own act of making war? Let the Dutchman deny the conclusion if 
he will—it is irresistible. Again, he clears his conscience by sending a 
. letter to the British ministry to warn them of his hostilities. And for 
this purpose he sends a letter which cannot reach London before 
Wednesday, to warn them of hostilities which he was to begin on 
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Tuesday. This warning, after the event, may be diplomatic and Dutch, 
but all men of common sense will know the name for it. The results 
of this rash and ungenerous attempt are, already—that the Dutch King 
has been forced to abandon all the fruits of his expedition in a moment— 
that he has for ever extinguished the hope of having partizans in Bel- 
gium—that he has roused the French soldiery, and enfeebled the peace- 

arty in France, a measure which a é yet terminate in the extinction of 
his dynasty—and that he has actually compelled England to take part 
against an ally to which she has at all times been the most active and 
powerful protector. In this there is no enumeration of the villages 
burned, the property destroyed, the families beggared, and the lives 
lost. ‘Those are considerations too un-royal for conquerors. But ne 
are high considerations notwithstanding ; and the government whic 
rushes into war without the most irresistible necessity, without that 
necessity which would make a man start from his bed and take his 
pistols to repel a robber, has seldom failed of being taught the lesson of 
fearful retribution. The French are on his haunches still, and there 
they will slay / 

The state of Poland has long excited the most painful anticipations. 
From the beginning, every man knew that Russia was too powerful for 
her, and the first feeling of all Europe was terror for the ruin which her 
gallant spirit was bringing on itself. But that spirit exhibited a 
gallantry so much beyond all that Europe had expected, so. high a 
determination to resist the tyrant, and so noble a courage displayed 
alike in the senate and the field, that the general hope revived ; men 
rejoiced to think that one victim more was rescued from the grasp of a 
fierce and barbarian despotism, and the world looked upon the struggle 
of Poland and Russia as they would upon a contest of the principles of 
light and darkness. 

In all this there was no mixture of revolutionary feeling, no delight 
in the triumph of the populace over established authority ; it was the 
rising of the slave against a master more ignorant and brutal than the 
lowest condition of servitude—the rightful demand of an ancient people 
to possess the enjoyment of their own laws and properties—a justified 
wrath against the domination of a savage rejected by his own country, 
and finding the best excuse for his capricious violences in his being half 
mad. Against Russia and her viceroy, Poland has made out a case 
which would justify revolt in any age of the world. 

But her rights and her valour have earned for her only the sympathy 
of Europe—they have not roused its interposition. The Russian armies, 
however defeated by the impetuous patriotism of the Poles, rest on too 
i apte and powerful a country to be finally worn out ; their defeats 

ave produced fresh levies, and the storm of war seems to be at last 
gathering round Warsaw. The latest accounts state that the Russians 
under Paskewitch were within a few leagues of the capital, and that the 
remaining leaders and troops of the patriots were concentrating round 
the last hold of national freedom. 

In lamenting that no European interposition had been available, we can 
scarcely blame England and France, so much as we regret the result. 
They are both bound by treaties to Russia, and treaties are not to be 
broken, No contingency of national advantage, nor even of national 
humanity, can countenance a breach of faith. That tie among nations 
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must be sacred under all circumstances; and we believe, that it might 
be easily ascertained, from a slight review of history, that few nations, 
perhaps none, ever committed a determined breach of treaty, let the 
motive be what it might, without being deeply scourged for it by the 
retributive hand of Heaven. France, and her breach of treaty in the 
American war, is a memorable example, and should be perpetually before 
the eyes of kings. If Poland is to be saved, it must be by other acts than 
the violation of public faith. 

But let the consequence be what it may, Poland has infinitely exalted 
her own character; if her soldiers and statesmen should at last be 
forced to abandon the struggle, they will be received in every part of 
Europe with honour ; a generous sympathy will attend them wherever 
they go ; and the time may not be distant when they shall be summoned 
under more powerful auspices, and with a happier fortune, to achieve 
the independence of their country. 

The debates in the British parliament on the French attack on Don 
Miguel have passed away without effect. We have no great respect for 
the Duke of Wellington’s sincerity in public affairs, and as little for 
Lord Aberdeen’s wisdom. His lordship, in the eagerness of his opposi- 
tion, forgot that he himself was one of the most virulent, the most 
personally virulent, accusers of Don Miguel, and that there was no 
language in the vocabulary of contempt which he did not lavish on the 
unlucky usurper. The Duke chose to forget that the policy which 
made all alliance with Don Miguel impossible, was his own, and that 
the Wellington cabinet treated the Portuguese with the most inflexible 
haughtiness. Of course Lord Grey forgot none of those things, and the 
Lord and the Duke were equally laughed at, and with equal justice. 
France has chastised this contemptible prince—and why not? He 
insulted her, and in the spirit of the same folly which had offered the 
insult, he refused the compensation. She forced the Tagus, seized his 
fleet, which seems to have behaved most miserably, and is now com- 
pelling him to pay £40,000 for the trouble of punishing him. He is 
evidently a wretched coxcomb. 

But what cares England about the difference between him and Don 
Pedro, or the little Donna Maria. What fitness has any one of them 
exhibited for being at the head of a people? Don Pedro has been turned 
out of his kingship, and now, instead of retiring into that solitude which 
would be the only thing congenial to a great mind fallen undeservedly 
from power, is nightly flourishing about ball-rooms and dinner-parties, 
bedizened like an ambassador’s footman—the only thing such fellows 
are fit for. Such are not the beings for whom the manly people of 
England will ever interest themselves, much less go to war. Let them 
have their mazurkas and gallopades, their coats daubed with lace, and 
their faces covered with moustaches—and they have all they can want. 
British gold or British blood would be thrown away criminally, if either 
the one or the other were hazarded in the quarrels of dandyism. 
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COACHES, CABS, AND OMNIBUSES. 


Tue indignation of an injured people, too long driven against their 
wills, and what aggravates the injury, forced to pay for being so driven, 
has at length risen to a conflux—and hackney-coaches must be new 
horsed, new lined, and new painted, “or the patience of a suffering 
nation will explode,” and Heaven alone knows what will be the conse- 
quence. The Cabinet have promised a reform in the vehicular adminis- 
tration, and a general four-footed and four-wheeled change is at this 
moment organizing in an attic of the Home Department. We shall 
give all our assistance to this great reform; in the meantime we are 
told that— 

“A bill has been brought in to alter and amend the Hackney Coach Laws— 
not before it was wanted. The absurdity of ‘ no half-crown fare,’ and the mon- 
strous nonsense of allowing a Jarvey to plunder his inexperienced customer of 
two shillings for driving him a quarter of a mile off the stones, after sunset, under 
the name of ‘ back carriage,’ we expect will now be done away. The middle 
classes (though Mr. Twiss would perhaps deny that they can understand the 
merits of the case) have long considered these to be great nuisances.” 


However, this much must be said for the hackney-coaches that, bad as 
they are, they are much better than the cabs, which are to the full as 
dirty, and a hundred times more dangerous. The coach trade is a poor 
one, and the outfits are so heavy that xo profit is made unless the coach 
takes fifteen shillings a day, while its gains are often not half the money. 
But why not establish omnibuses in the streets, and thus get rid of the 
whole crazy system at once? The French have omnibuses running 
through the streets of Paris, tothe great convenience of the public. Why 
have we not the same here? In London they are confined to the City- 
road, and the line from Piccadilly to the Mansion-house (and in that line 
they can take nothing but the fare for the whole), not the five-hundredth 
part of the conveyance that the people want every day. ‘There was 
some promise by Mr. Goulburn of a Bill on the subject, and now the 
whole sinks into a mere change in licencing, which adds to the burthens 
of the coach-owner, and he is poor enough already, without adding in 
the slightest degree to the convenience of the public. The breaking up 
of the Hackney Coach Board will be rather an inconvenience than a 
good, for the commissioners were genilemen, and they treated the com- 
plainants before them with attention and civility. We suppose that the 
complaints must now be carried to Bow-street, that brilliant seminary 
where Sir Richard Birnie, one of the most renowned of human vulga- 
rians, a person whose law we must suppose equal to his chances for 
acquiring knowledge of any kind, is the grand professor of courtesy 
and jurisprudence. 

What if we have dearer licences, there is no great improvement in 
the increase of a tax. Or if these licences generate more cabriolets, 
what is this but to multiply broken bones? The plain fact is, that the 
whole system of street-vehicles must be changed. The hackney-coach 
1s too expensive to its owner, to be given at a rate cheap enough for the 
people. It, therefore, becomes a crazy and a filthy vehicle, with the 
harness rotten, the horses starved, and the coachman drunk, insolent, 
and a thief. The cabs are cheap by comparison, but cheating goes on 
there too in abundance, and the cab is, after all, not much safer than a 
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balloon ; decayed wheels, broken-kneed horses, and the immediate contact 
of a driver covered with filth, smelling of gin, and perhaps carrying 
about disease with him, are the charms of the cab. The only rational 
contrivance hitherto, is the omnibus or the stage; and if Oy were al- 
lowed to ply through the streets as they do on the road, at a fixed price, 
according to the time—which would probably be better than the distance, 
in so large a city as London—for instance, at a shilling an hour, and with 
smaller sums for the half hour and the quarter—a very remarkable addi- 
tion would be made to the comforts of the multitude, who are now com- 
pelled to trudge through the streets, in heat and cold, or be cheated by the 
ruffians of the whip, and insulted into the bargain. 





PAGANINI'S INTERVIEW WITH SATAN. 


The Deil came fiddlin’ thro’ our town.—Burns. 


THERE was a man—a solitary man— 
Stood in the depths of a dark night alone, 
And ever and anon his fingers ran 
Along an instrument of dulcet tone. 
"Twas in a dreary room, 
Or dungeon, where the gloom 
Looked still more gloomy in the shadowy night, 
From the fast-failing glare of one poor candle’s light. 
’T was said he was confined 
Within that prison for some unknown crime— 
Some dark mysterious act of vengeance or of shame, 
So damnable, that holy men resigned 
So great a sinner to a place and time 
Where torture punishes with burning flame 
Those whom their blessed prayers forget to name. 
Bat there was he adjudged for years and years, 
To wash away his errors in his tears. 
Some said he had a most unhappy case, 
That he had shrunk from all his guilt disclosing ; 
Some said the tenor of his life was bass, 
For he’d been found with others’ goods transposing : 
And some in a mysterious manner hinted 
That he’d been known so very high to play, 
He couldn’t keep it up, unless he printed 
And gave false notes away. 
Then others, who were more mysterious still, 
Swore he had been the Jeader of a band, 
Who made some shake, and other people thrill, 
With many a fearful instrument in hand ; 
And some were sure ’twas treason, for of late 
He had been seen holding communications 
With many people of another state, 
And made strange overtures to other nations. 
But these are all pretences 
Got up by Rumour in her many shapes ; 
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Tis true, he had committed some offences ; 
But then, I’m sure, they were the merest scrapes. 
He was a little cracked, it might be said, 
And always had some “ crotchet”’ in his head. 
What was his crime, I know not—what his story, 
In very truth I know as little more. 
It might be some false movement con amore, 
Or he con spirito run up a score ; 
And then his creditors had thought it best 
To place him in a rest. 
Perhaps he was a man of some ambition, 
Who wished the world to think him a musician. 
Perhaps he might have loved the flats to diddle ; 
In that, I say, there’s neither guilt nor shame ; 
He might at times desire to play first fiddle— 
And who the deuce don’t like to do the same ? 
But there, poor soul, was he to curse his stars, 
Within so many bars. 


No voice came near him in his loneliness— 
No sounds, save chains and their infernal din, 
He had no friend to cheer him in distress, 
He had no pleasure—save his violin. 
And there all day 
He worked away, 
And all the livelong night he still was playing ; 
He never thought of sleep, 
And ate but little—just enough to keep 
From his thin form his dreamless soul from straying. 


Oh! how delicious was the sound 
That from the walls reverberated round ! 
The creeping things came from their holes, 
Looking as if they too had souls ; 
And spiders on their slender threads were there, 
Listening, delighted, in the midway air. 
But, oh! those sounds too soon were past, 
For they were far too sweet to last. 
Alas! no joy can last for ever, 
For still some care its sorrow brings ; 
Time can the stoutest cable sever, 
And even fiddlers break their strings ! 
Yes, one by one they broke, 
Worn by his rapid stroke, 
Snapt quite asunder to his grief and woe ; 
And there alone he stood, 
As many others would, 
Trying to do with ‘ two strings to his bow.” 


« Ah, me!” he thought, 
“Tis dearly bought, 
This skill for which I have such dangers run.”’ 
When, oh !—the thing— 
Crack went the string, 
And left his fiddle bare of all but one! 
This was a monstrous bore, all wiil allow— 
Enough to make an angel raise a bother ; 
He could not play upon his fiddle now— 
Could any other? 
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Save some professor which the laws may bring, 
That honest folks their judgment may applaud, 
Who makes a flourish on a single string, 
And exits with a chord. 
He raged, he stamped, he swore, f 
His long and jetty hair to rags he tore, 
And got in such a passion, 
That all at once around about his middle i 
His dress was hanging somewhat Wetherell-fashion ; 
And then he wished the Devil had his fiddle. 


Alone—alone he stood! 
And felt a something creeping o’er his blood ; 
The candle in the socket burnt more blue, 
The air seemed growing of a sulphur hue ; 
He looked, and looked again, and gave a groan, 
For he was nof alone : 
There right before him, on the self-same level, 
He saw the Devil! 
I will not now describe how he was drest ; 
I merely say ’twas with respectability— 
Such as would mark the Devil of gentility. 
His cGaws looked just as clever, 
His tail seemed much the same as ever - 
Ask Cruikshank for the rest. 


With graceful bow, and look paternal, 
And gentle voice, he said But stay : 
That voice was really then not so infernal 
As many poets say. } 
*« Mortal!” he said, 
And bowed his head, 
«* Give me your fiddle !”—and then he took it ; 
(Now this I know 
Has happened so ; 
I'd say it before a judge—and book it). 
And then—as if the young winds from their sleep 
Arose refreshed to journey o’er the earth, 
Sweeping the echoes from the billowy deep, 
And calling all sweet voices into birth— 
There came such soft delicious tones around, 
Filling the air with such melodious tune, 
As if a charm was borne in every sound, 
Sweet as the fragrance in the flowers of June. 
Now high, now low it went, 
In sounds so full of richness, that it bred 
A world of wonder in the fiddler’s head, 
To know from what divinest instrument 
Those tones arose : 
His dark eye brightened, 
His soul began to feel less frightened ; 
A look 
He took, 
And squinted o’er his nose! 
Oh! the amazement which he felt to see 
The Devil there with fiddle in his hand, 
Playing a concerto piece so fine and grand, 
That e’en Viotti could not play, or any great as he ; 
And then the tone 
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Came sweet, and full, and rich, and clear, 
Upon his so-astonished ear, 
He scarcely could believe it might be played 
Upon the best Cremona ever made ; 
Yet ’twas all brought from that one string alone. 
Indeed, ’twas so divine, 
That I must say, 
Doubt it who may, 
"Twas really devilish fine! 
Down went the fiddler on his knees, 


With clasped hands, and pleasure-beaming eye ; 


His look grew more ecstatic by degrees, 
As the soft notes in cadences went by ; 
At last, he said— 


‘Oh, thou most heavenly devil! let me play 
With half the glory by thy music shed, 
And I will be thy slave for ever and a day !” 
The Devil, either in scorn or pride, 
First laid the one-stringed fiddle aside ; 
And with a grin satanic laughed aloud— 
Oh! what a horrid sound 
That laugh prolonged around! 


*Twas worse than Milton’s Pandemonium crowd, 
And seemed as like O. Smith’s as anything could be— 


Then thus spoke he :— 


“« Mortal ! I will give thee skill 

O’er the world the soul to thrill ; 

By my art and magic power, 

Live unrivalled from this hour. 

Take thy violin, and soon, 

Whether in or out of tune, 

There shall sweeter sounds arise 
Than were wafted from the skies. 
When thy bow shall touch the string, 
Any sound that touch shall bring, 
Which thy genius may inspire, 

Or thy audience may require ; 

But all shall come so sweet and clear, 
As ne’er was heard by mortal ear. 
Thou shalt soon have gained more fame, 
Than the glorious dead may claim ; 
All the windows shall possess 
Full-lengths of thy form and dress ; 
And thou’lt get from many a master 
Immortality in plaster. 

Gold shall come to thee in showers, 
To delight thy leisure hours ; 
Wheresoe’er thou shalt appear, 
Crowds shall come thy skill to hear ; 
Theatres at such a crisis 

Shall be filled at double prices, 
Where the world shall bow before thee, 
And the women shall adore thee ; 

All most fair and most divine 

_Leave their beaux to gaze on thine. 
Say, mortal! say, dost thou agree ? 
If so, this moment thou art free.” 


The fiddler swore a horrid oath, 
And wrote it in the blood of both, 
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And gave his soul 
Upon a scroll, 
With evidence no law could sever, 
Unto the Devil and his heirs for ever. 
Then, to his thinking, 
In a winking 
The doors flew open with a bang, 
The Devil vanished with a twang, 
Or flower of brimstone kind of smell, 
Which, in some regions, does as well 
As eau-de-Cologne, musk, or rose, 
Or other perfume for the nose. 


He was again alone! 
And seeing all the doors were open wide, 
He made a stride, 
Snatched up his violin, and—he was gone! 
The Devil in his promise did not fail ; 
But at the end, ah me! there hangs a ¢ail. 
Where’er he went, ' 
His instrument 
Produced such wondrous tones, that soon his name 
Got puffed in all the journals, 
The monthly and diurnals ; 
And all the continental world proclaimed his fame. 
Musicians hid their heads, 
Took to their beds ; 
Some said the cholera-morbus had been near ’em ; 
But ah! ’twas seen too soon 
What put them out of tune— 
The “‘ publico respectabile’”’ would not hear ’em. 
And then it is a fact he did appear 
Even here, 
And tried to do John Bull out of his guineas. 
He doubled all, 
Pit, boxes, gallery, and stall, 
To all who thither went to hear or see; 
Yet though so well he planned it, 
They wouldn’t stand it; 
None like to pay so much to apy ninnies ; 
And so he was obliged to lower his key. 


‘ 


But oh! that night, 
With what delight, 
After escaping from the rush and squeeze, 
1 saw the length of back, 
The suit of black, 
And heard this fiddling Mephistophiles ! 
To paint him, who would dare 
His look, his gesture, and his hair, 
The long black hair that hangs upon his shoulders, 
To the surprise and terror of beholders ? 
And then his squint, 
Put it in print 
Who can! 
Who is so mad to think 
A little drop of ink 
Can mark the man? 
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But ah! the sound—the sweet and gentle sound, 
That fell upon the ear like Alpine snow, 
Touching with feathery lightness all around, 

And then dissolving in a liquid flow. 
Oh! so delicious was the strain, 
It moved the heart, and stirred the brain, 
And made the soul feel young again. 
Enough—the boxes and the pit 
Saw he had made a hit ; 
And the reporters, every day and week, 
Gave him a long critique. 
Since then the stranger 
Has been in danger ; 
For, oh! the magazines, in literary strife, 
Each month have made attempts upon his life. 


The world got in a phrenzy, and a passion, 
To see and hear him; 
And in a week he was so much the fashion, 
Hundreds were freely given to get near him. 
The famous St. John Long rubbed in his lotions, 


Without being half so killing to some lady’s notions. 


Reform was voted stale—the cholera-morbus, 
Which did with thoughts of fear so long absorb us, 
Was given over, like a plague or bore ; 
Even the Siamese 
Had failed to please, 
And the brave Polanders thought of no more. 
The revolutions long ago 
Were getting low— 
They made some fruit so scarce without a reason : 
In France, e’en to this hour, 
The Orleans fruit looks sour ; 
In Belgium, Oranges are out of season. 
But here the folks thought little of the matter ; 
While all the world was ringing with the clatter, 
They cared not for a war by land or sea, 
Though they kept talking of a piece in D; 
And then, alas! 
It came to such a pass, 
No music, old or new, 
Would do, 
By Spohr or Bishop, Auber or Rossini— 
For all were mad to hear the wond’rous Paganini! 


R. F. W. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SCENES AND CITIES :—N®, IT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ SPAIN IN 1830.” 


Ir is no new observation to say, that the melody of a bird, or the 
perfume of a flower, may change the current of one’s thoughts, annihi- 
late the realities of time and space, and deliver us over to the dominion 
of wild fancy—that sweet will-o’-the-wisp that blinds us to all but our 
own bright delusions. The cloudless brilliancy of yesterday, and the 
fine autumnal breeze that had swept over the golden harvest, had set- 
tled into one of those quiet balmy evenings that are but too rare in this 
uncertain climate. I sauntered leisurely among the beautiful knolls 
that lie by the banks of Wye, thinking neither of the past nor of the 
future, but open to all the sweet influences of the present scene-- the 
gleam upon the trembling river—the cattle, with their quiet contempla- 
tive look, lying in the meadow, or standing reflected in the chrystal 
stream—the sheep, “ forty feeding like one,”’ scattered upon the neigh- 
bouring slope—when suddenly I found myself at the foot of the valley 
of Heas, in the midst of the Pyrenees. What was it that had in an 
instant carried me athousand miles from the banks of the Wye, and 
made me blind to all the sweet images that lay around !—it was a little 
hedge-row of mingled box and privet that encircled a cottage garden—it 
wafted to me a Pyrenean odour, and before I was sensible of the cause, 
I stood in the valley of Heas, gazing upon the mountain slopes, covered 
with ‘the blue iris and its yellow eyes; listening to the bleat of the 
sheep “ upon a thousand hills ;” watching the long patriarchal trains of 
shepherds and shepherd families, with their cattle, their goats, and their 
horses, winding along the side of the Gave, and inhaling, with the 
mountain air, the wild fragrance of mountain shrubs. It is a pleasant 
law of our nature by which recollections are so easily revived ; for it is 
scarcely possible to walk through the fields, but some trifle—it may be a 
sig ht—a sound —an odour—gives to our walk a charming variety, chequer- 
ing our evening’s stroll by short excursions into far distant countries, 
and mingling with present scenes, the memory, scarcely less vivid, of 
half-forgotten images and adventures, that we would not willingly let 
slip from our stock of recollections. For my own part, the smell of a 
plantation of young firs places me in Norway, by the margin of the 
river Glommen ; the scream of the jay carries me into the forest of 
Ardennes ; the tinkle of a sheep-bell sends me straight to Switzerland ; 
the odour of geranium transports me to the Moorish gardens of Se- 
ville ; the sight of a narcissus seats me in a nook of the rock of Gibral- 
tar ; and the smell of the box-tree never fails to lay me on some flowery 
slope in the midst of the Pyrenees. Once I had a narrow escape from 
lying among these mountains for ever. 

In the valley of the Aure, and at but a short distance from Arreau, 
stands the ruined castle of Armagnac. It was full moon, the night I 
reached Arreau, and the fine irregular outline of the ruin, upon its 
wood-belted mount, standing in relief against the dark blue sky, and 
its broken walls white in the moonshine, tempted me to visit it. It is 
but the imagination that lends beauty to a moonlight view ; the fantastic 
peaks of the Pyrenees—the green meadows that skirt the stream—the 
old forests hanging on the mountain sides, were then all undistinguish- 
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able ; but the solitude and silence, and deep shadows within the walls, 
had their own peculiar charms, and I walked through the dusky courts, 
and in and out among the shadows, and the streams of moonlight that 
fell through the arches. I little thought then how great a providence 
it was that I slept that night at Arreau. Next day, with the sun for 
my guide, I returned to the ruin, and saw, in the inner court, over 
which a deep shadow had been thrown the night before, my foot-prints 
on the long grass, and that I had stepped over the corner of a-well, 
whose dusky depth the eye was unable to fathom! I experienced a 
strange pleasure in visiting this spot, once, at least, every day, while I 
remained in its neighbourhood. 

The Pyrenees I had always figured to myself as widely differing from 
the Alps, and so I found it to be; but the difference does not arise 
solely from the diversity in the features of nature, but more from the 
one being a travelled, the other an untravelled country—instead of the 
wide smooth roads, along which the nervous may roll in their cushioned 
carriages, it is well if, in the Pyrenees, the road affords picking for the 
wary foot of the mule. In place of the stately hotel, with its luxurious 
beds, recherché dinners, and scrupulous cleanliness, the Pyrenees offer 
to the traveller the house of reception, which holds a rank somewhere 
between the low French auberge and the Spanish venia. A brick floor, 
upon which one walks knee-deep in fleas, a clothless table, a curtainless 
mattrass, and a bit of smoked izard, come in place of the luxuries that 
are found in the Epeé at Zurich, the Fancon at Berne, or the Trois Cou- 
ronnes of Vevay. In the Pyrenees no snug boxes—half villas, are to 
be seen, as in the Alpine valleys; the abodes of those absentees who 
have transplanted the detached cottage from Clapham to the valley of 
Interlaken, or the sloping banks of fair Leman. Nor do we meet any 
where in the Pyrenees, as we do at every turn in the Alps, those tra- 
velling Messieurs Anglais who cut so conspicuous a figure, with their 
broad straw hats, knapsacks, guides, and pointed staves. The lover of 
nature is well quit of all these. But let me cross the Pyrenees without 
the aid of guide or stave, and glean some images from the land of wild 
fancies and dreaming thoughts. 

In all the countries of Europe, save Spain and Turkey, our recollec- 
tions are in a great measure similar—in all of them one meets horses 
and carriages, and travellers—in all of them we find good inns, and 
comfortable dinners, and obsequious attendance, and in all of them 
women wear hats or bonnets coloured dresses, and shew their faces. 
But our recollections of Spa:» are of a peculiar and totally distinct cha- 
racter. Trains of mules winding down a mountain path, and in and out 
among the thickets of Ilex and Algarobo; silky milk-white goats, and 
the goatherd asleep, beneath a edge of aloes or prickly pear ; ragged 
urchins, with bare feet and brown shaven hair, lying under a cork-tree, 
eating a loaf; brown visaged men, with tattered cloaks, sitting in the 
shadow of a high wall, slicing melons ; pairs, or groups of Franciscans, 
loitering about their convent gates; the strange odour wafted among 
the wilds from fields of aromatic plants; the thrum of the guitar, 
and the tic-a-tic-tic of the castanet; dark-eyed women, with mantilla 
and veil, glancing from the saint at whose altar they kneel to the 
stranger who enters the church ; tall peasants trampling among rose- 
mary bushes, with long gun and lank dog; bright green and golden. 
speckled orange-groves, and their delicious fragrance ; clumps of the 
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fan-like palm ; the odour of myrtle hedges, and of geranium thickets, 
one blow of crimson and lilac blossoms ; Moorish gardens and fountains, 
and oriental usages. These are some of the images that eke out our 
recollections of Spain. 

It will be observed that these images belong chiefly to the pic- 
turesque. There is little in Spain of what is called beauty of natural 
scenery. Our recollections are pleasing, vivid, and most interesting ; 
but not from the general beauty of the pictures which they recal to the 
mind, but from their novelty chiefly, and in some degree from their 
individual beauty. Wide prospects of verdant meadows, hill and dale, 
deep foliage, glittering streams and embowered cottages, are no where 
to be seen in Spain—these must be sought for in England, Switzerland, 
and in parts of Germany. The beauty of a Spanish landscape is not in 
the whole, but in its parts ; there is no grouping of beauty ; the images, 
often exquisitely beautiful in themselves, stand single ; so that when we 
think of Spanish scenery, it is not of the magnificent prospect enjoyed 
from this or that height, but of the single images that belong to the 
dominion of natural beauty. An orange grove is doubtless beautiful, 
but it is not beauty in the mass ; its perfect greenness, and the bright 
and many-tinted fruit peeping beneath the foliage, render it an object 
of great beauty ; but it requires that one be near it, for it wants the 
breadth and majesty of a forest. Clumps of palms, with their broad 
canopy, pa stem, and golden clusters of fruit, are as graceful as cr 
are novel to the eye of the traveller, but still they do not group wit 
the other features of a landscape, and excepting in the neighbourhood 
of Elche, “ the city of dates,” palms are seldom seen in greater num- 
bers than two or three hundred in one spot. And as for the thousand 
aromatic, flowering and beautiful shrubs, as well as the minuter flowers 
which thickly carpet the sierras of Andalusia and Grenada—the rose- 
mary, the sweet marjoram, the balm of Gilead, the gumcistus, the 
oleander, and the infinity of heaths—these, beautiful as to waken 
“ thoughts that lie too deep for tears,” yet add nothing to the general 
effect of a landscape. The view-hunter will be most pleased with Bis- 
cay. The mention of Biscay brings to my recollection ‘a scene that 
never until this moment has chanced to recur to my memory. 

One of the few Spanish bathing-places is Portagaletz, a very small 
village, at the mouth of the river, the name of which I forget, that forms 
the Port of Bilbao. It is a common thing to make a day’s excursion 
from Bilbao to Portagaletz, and when the tide answers boats go down 
with the ebb, and return in the evening with the flowing tide. I de- 
voted one day to this amusement, and have much reason to remember 
the novelty of the scene which I witnessed. The boat dropped gently 
down the river, between the lofty Biscayan hills, and we reached Porta- 
galetz and the Fonda (hotel) de los Tres Reyes, about ten o’clock. Here 
a substantial breakfast, in the Spanish style, was laid out, and the party 
that sat down to it consisted of two very ill-favoured Castilian ladies, 
of a certain age ; the wife and daughter of a Bilbao citizen, the latter, 
a well-grown, coarse-featured, but rather comely Biscayan ; a Jew and 
his Jew daughter, Iraelite all over, young and interesting ; two cabal- 
leros, from what part of Spain I cannot tell ; two very pretty French 
demoiselles, tres gentils, and one of them, as the French would say, jolie 
comme un ange; a Carmelite friar, his Swedish Majesty’s consul, and— 
myself. Breakfast went off tolerably well, though the soup, which had 
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a layer of oil upon it half an inch pa elicited two or three Mon Dieus ! 
from the little Frangaises, as well as from his Swedish Majesty's consul ; 
but the Sardinas were delicious, and that may redeem much ; the Cas- 
tilian and Biscayan ladies were affable, as all Spanish women are; the 
Caballeros, somewhat reserved, as they always are when foreigners are 

resent ; the Jewess silent, but slyly making an impression in her own 
way, and the French girls full of gateté de caur. had forgotten to 
say that the friar was a man of the world, and seemed for that day to 
have quite forgotten his convent, and that he did extraordinary execu- 
tion upon the oily soup. 

The feast ended—every one rose, as I imagined, to amuse themselves, 
each according to his inclination ; but to my infinite surprise, as I stood 
at the window, looking out upon the sea-beach, I saw first one, and then 
another, step out of the house, and trip across the sand in bathing- 
dresses. These were the Castilian ladies; then followed the Biscayan 
lady and her daughter ; next, out stepped the two Caballeros, breeched 
in drawers, and carrying huge bladders ; then the Jewess ; then his 
Swedish Majesty's consul, attired like the Caballeros ; and lastly, the 
piquantes Frangaises, holding down their heads, and rather shaming at the 
thing. As for the Jew and the friar, they had seated themselves at the 
door, with their cigars, to enjoy this exhibition of the Nereides ; and, 
as for me, I followed the example of the majority, provided myself 
with small-clothes, and was soon one of the party. In fact it was 
merely an adjournment from the breakfast-room to the sea. The ladies 
were becomingly dressed, wearing straw bonnets, for nobody wetted 
the head, but promenaded up to the waist, sometimes swimming a little, 
by the aid of bladders. Conversation continued as before, but was 
more general, compliments became more pointed, and gallantry waxed 
warmer, notwithstanding the element in which it was carried on. .The 
Spanish ladies appeared to be entirely at their ease, but the Frangaises 
seemed rather te decline a flirtation with the half-naked Caballeros. 
This continued at least an hour, and then every one returned to the fonda. 
I inquired of the friar why he kept aloof, and did not join the Paseo. 
His answer was, that it would not have been décente—he did not,scruple, 
however, to sit at the door of the fonda while the Senoras and Senoritas, 
almost so many Musidoras, passed by. 

Let me pass to a very different scene, and a very different part of 
Spain. I had returned to my quarto (bed-chamber), at Guadex, a town 
in the kingdom of Granada, and some hours after I had fallen asleep 
I was awoke by the sound of angry voices underneath my window. It 
was a bright moonlight, and as there was no glass in the windows, I 
had only to rise, and step stealthily across the floor. I saw two men 
standing—there had been a pause of a few seconds, and just as I looked 
out, one said to the other, in a contemptuous tone, Engano ! (cheat) 
and the next moment the long blade of a Gaudex knife was plunged in 
his body—a groan— oh ! Deos”—and the heavy fall of the dead man, 
were all that were heard. The murderer deliberately wiped his bloody 
knife upon his crimson girdle (a convenient colour, by the bye, in those 
parts), muttered something to himself, in which I could only hear 
“ Santa Maria,’ and walked away. The murdered man lay within 
four yards of my window, and the bright moonlight fell white upon his 
ghastly countenance, and shewed me also the dark stain upon the 
ground, from the blood that had gushed from the wound. To have fol- 
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lowed the murderer would have been madness.. I stole from my quarto,. 
gained the kitchen, and waking a muleteer, who was asleep on one of 
the benches, told him what I had seen. He roused the innkeeper, and 
the dead man was bronght into the posada. I know nothing more of 
the affair. I asked the innkeeper, in the morning, whether the mur- 
derer was likely to be punished, and his answer was “ segun,” which 
has the same meaning as that very significant French expression, “ ¢a 
depend,” and which, in English, meant, “ If the murderer be richer 
than the relations of the man he killed he will hear nothing more about it; 
if he be poorer he will be hanged”—for so these things are managed in 
Spain. ar 

FThe most ruffian countenance I ever saw in Spain, was seen under 
somewhat startling circumstances. I had lingered till long after sunset, 
in the Al-hambra of Granada, and foolishly resolved to explore a new 

ath in returning ; but not being sufficiently acquainted with the locality, 
it led me a long circuit behind the mount, upon which stands the convent 
of Hieronomites, and to the bank of the Xenil; and it fell dark when I 
was yet half a league from the city. The towns in Spain are not like 
those in England, stretching in suburb a mile or two on every road ; it 
is as perfect solitude half a league out of Granada, as in the midst of the 
Sierea Nevada. There is a deep and low dell about the spot I speak of, 
in and out of which the road winds; and in the heart of it, stands a 
small chapel dedicated to the Virgin ; before reaching the spot, I saw a 
gleam of light thrown across the road, from the candle that burnt before 
the altar. The door was open ; and I stopped an instant, and cast my eyes 
within. Prostrate upon the floor, lay a man, in the attitude of devotion ; 
his face appeared to touch the ground, and his brown sinewy hands 
were half hid in his black curly hair; the dead silence was impres- 
sively broken by a half audible prayer in the deep-toned voice of the 
worshipper. The light shone full on his countenance, as he slowly 
raised himself from the ground, and never before, or since that time, did 
my eyes rest upon so ruffian a face. I started aside, knowing that no- 
thing was more likely than that such devotion was the result of some 
dark deed, perbaps newly committed, and might be the precursor to 
another, and I stole round the building till he should leave the chapel 
and precede me on the road ; that he did immediately, and it was with 
no small satisfaction that I soon afterwards heard the tinkling bells that 
announced the approach of a train of mules, going towards Granada ; 
but I can never forget the countenance of the single worshipper, in that 
lone spot and dimly lighted chapel. 

Of all the cities in Spain, my favourite is Seville. 


Quien no ha visto Sevilla, 
No ha visto una maravilla. 


Which may be translated— 


He who hath not in Seville been, 
Hath never yet a marvel seen. 


This is perhaps going too far, and is an Andalusian gasconade. But 
still, of all the cities I have ever seen, my favourite is Seville. From 
earliest youth, Seville had been enshrined in my :ma, ination as a place 
far distant ; a place ofromance and mystery, wher: thc guitar was \ever 
mute, and where masks and mirth divided the empire with love and 
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gallantry : in short, almost a fabulous city, holding in my mind the 
next rank after Bagdat in the days of Haroun Alraschid. And in fact, 
I found Seville pretty much in accordance with my vision of it. Seville 
has nothing of the sombreness and parade of Madrid, nor the un- 
Spanish air of Cadiz, or Barcelona ; there is not, about the population, 
that bravo-look, that in Malaga makes one fancy a shining blade within 
an inch of one’s heart; nor that business air that is seen in Aliecant 
and other commercial towns. The gaieté de ceur of Paris, is a jest to 
Seville—it is always a holiday: one cannot say in Seville, “ there is a 
time for every thing”—there is no time there for any thing but the ter- 
tulia, the serenade, and the paseo; if there be any thing like trade, it 
is kept out of sight. Vivid as my recollections are of the cool marble- 
paved court, the gushing fountain, the fragrant flowers, the brilliant 
dresses of the men, and the brilliant eyes of the women ; the dance, the 
song, the guitar, and the castanet, there is one recollection that takes 
place of all these—a recollection of the imperishable works of “ the 
divine art” with which the genius of that master of all excellences, 
Murillo, has endowed his own courtly Seville. These are worth a pil- 
grimage to Seville—these alone. Some pearls of great price require to 
be sought out: they do not hang on the walls of La Caridad, they are 
not in the convent of the Capuchins, nor in the niches of the Cathedral ; 
they are where nobody could expect to find them ; and of one such dis- 
covery I have a glorious recollection. 

A shrewd sort of fellow, an Irishman in origin, now an officer of 
police, and a kind of bailiff in Seville, was my valet de place ; and one 
day, after having returned from a visit to a private collection, he told 
me, that in a certain obscure part of Seville, lived an old clothesman, 
who was a picture fancier, and that a walk to his house might probably 
be repaid. “ He is an odd sort of man,” said my companion, “ he won't 
shew his pictures unless to true amateurs.” Upon the hint I acted, and 
followed the guide along an endless succession of narrow streets, to a 
part of the town where I had never been before; at the door of a 
shop, like a pawnbroker’s, we stopped. I introduced my business by a 
polite salutation, following this up by some inquiries as to the price of 
a pair of red morocco and gold-inlaid slippers, of which I made pur- 
chase. I then glanced round the shop and its heterogeneous stock.— 
“IT see no pictures among your preciosidades,” said I. 

“ They’re worth no man’s while now,” said he. 

“Well but,” said I, “ something ancient ; a bit of Cano, or Juanes, 
or Murillo, perhaps ?” 

“ Murillo!” returned he, in a tone of derision, as if I had blas- 
phemed in tacking Murillo to the fag-end of a sentence. 

“ Ay!” said I, “ Murillo; I would any day walk round Seville, on 
my kneés, to see an inch square of that divine master’s handiwork.” 

The man turned towards me ; laid his hat upon a stool, and fixing his 
old twinkling eyes upon me, said, “ You understand Murillo, then?” 

“T feel his excellences,” said I, “ and worship him as the prince of 
painters.” 

“ Follow me,” said he, and displacing some old cloaks that hung 
against the wall, he pushed open a small door, and ascended a steep 
narrow stair, up which I followed him. When we reached the top of 
the stair, he preceded me along a dark passage, and opening a door, 
walked on tiptoe across the floor of a small room towards the window, 
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evidently shewing that he felt himself' in the' presence of something su: 
perior. He motioned me to sit down, and then withdrawing’ ‘the cur: 
tain from the window, pointed to the wall. There hung two pictures— 
Murillo’s—of the most glorious days of Murillo. One represented what 
I had never before seen transferred to canvass—the “ Young Man” who 
“went away sorrowful.” Murillo had made the countenance of Christ 
as sorrowful as that of the young man, and yet, how different was the 
sorrow ; the one, heavenly sorrow, pity for the loss of a soul—the other, 
worldly sorrow, that to gain entrance into Heaven earthly possessions 
were to be sacrificed. Never can I forget the expression of that Christ; 
it possessed, in an extraordinary degree, that for which Murillo is dis- 
tinguished above all other painters—the power of blending the human 
with the divine character. With the “love toward men” which ap: 
peared in the expression of the Deity, was mingled that human sympathy 
with our infirmities, which He, as partaking our nature, may be sup+ 
posed to have felt, when the “ young man” rejected Heaven because 
“i,> had great possessions.” The other picture was of a different cha- 
racter. It represented a Magdalen. There again what genius is 
needed ! for there, too, Heaven and earth must be blended. It is no 
less difficult to paint a repentant sinner than a fallen angel. Human pas- 
sions were there, but they were dethroned ; earth was there, but Hea- 
ven more; an angel, and yet a woman—a sinner, and yet a saint. "It 
was indeed a picture! The old Spaniard spoke not a word while I 
looked at his pictures. Nearly an hour passed without a syllable being 
exchanged, and when at the door, I thanked him for the delightful 
hour I had spent, he said, “ Tell them in England and France, that in 
spite of their robbery and bribery, Seville has the best Murillos yet.” 
I gave the promise, which I now redeem. Seville has the best Murillos 
yet. For this, I will vouch; notwithstanding the collections of Earl 
this, and Mr. that, and the Louvre, and the Dulwich Gallery beside. 
I would not give the old clothesman’s Magdalen for all the Murillos in 
England. 

I conclude these sketches with one very brief reminiscence of Sardi- 
nia. I took my passage in an English vessel from Port Mahon to Civita 
Vechia. About six o’clock the third evening, for the airs had been light, 
and our progress slow, we dropped anchor under the north-west coast 
of Sardinia. Our water had proved bad; and a boat and four seamen 
were sent on shore to endeavour to procure a fresh supply. The boat 
returned a little after dark, with only three seamen—one was missing ; 
they could give no other account of him than that he had separated from 
the rest, and that they had waited two hours for his return. Many fears 
were entertained of his safety, and it was resolved that next morning 
the greater part of the crew should go in search of him, and I deter- 
mined to accompany the party. A more lovely morning never dawned 
upon the Mediterranean than when our boat rowed under the shadow of 
the great rocks, and ran up the little creek on the shore of which we 
landed. ‘It was not yet sunrise ; all was deep tranquillity, disturbed by 
nothing but the plash of our oars. We climbed up among the tangled 
shrubs and wild olives, and soon reached the general level above the 
coast. Here a rugged country presented itself, deep dells and rocky 
heights, covered in many parts with wood of various kinds, and witha 
thick matting of heaths and wild thyme. No village or house was 
visible. We separated into three parties, and that which I accompanied 
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took, a, direct line from the coast: We'had not proceeded more than a 
mile, when in a hollow on our left, we perceived a house, and at al- 
most the same moment, two men, each armed with a long gun, issued 
from it, and strode hurriedly away in an opposite direction. We turned 
in a direct line, and at a quick pace towards the house, and soon reached 
it. ‘The door had been left open, and there seemed to be perfect quiet 
within, . There was scarcely any furniture: two matrasses on the floor, 
three stools, and a small table, composed it all. Upon the table stood a 
wooden bowl, with the debris of some rabbits; some skins of animals 
were| hung up, and a few pistol-bullets lay on the floor. Concluding 
that nodiscovery was to be made here, we were about to leave the place, 
when one of our number, lifting up one of the matrasses, disclosed the 
jacket.of the seaman. We had now no doubt that he had been mur- 
dered, and leaving the house, we searched diligently in the surrounding 
hollow. It was my fortune first to make the appalling discovery. His 
grave wasamong the flowery heath ; there he lay, almost covered by it, 
andnaked. A bullet had entered his breast; it had been enough, for 
no other mark of violence was seen. Pursuit was useless, and would 
only have endangered more lives. We carried the unfortunate seaman 
to the creek, collected our companions, and buried him beneath the 
rocks. I cuta branch from a wild olive, and having fashioned a cross, 
planted it on the grave. This will command respect even from the 


bandits who killed him ; they will uncover their heads as they pass by, 
and speak low. 





| 
DON MIGUEL, AND THE STATE OF PORTUGAL. 


TweEreE is no people who display more ingenuity in heaping oblo- 
quy on the character of their rulers than the Portuguese. The scan- 

ous anecdotes of the court, which pass. current in the saloons of 
Lisbon, would fill volumes. Some of these fabrications have been re- 
echoed in certain quarters in England, either with the view of grati- 

ying the popular credulity, or with the more culpable object of fur- 

ering some nefarious scheme concocted in that Pandemonium of the 
British empire, the Stock Exchange. 

We hope it is needless for us to say that we are no advocates of des- 
potism. We do not stand forward on this occasion as the apologists of 
the present ruler of Portugal, much as he may require one; but we 
‘cannot close our eyes to the conviction, that both in this countr y and in 
his own, even he has been made, through an organized system of mis- 
representation, the victim of unmerited odium. 

While the work of delusion is so systematically, and we may say so 
successfully carried on, it is remarkable how singularly ignorant we are 
inthis country of the real state of public feeling in Portugal, and the 
character of her people. There, the long and intimate union of 
a despotic and corrupt court, with a sanguinary and ambitious priest- 
hood, has studiously repressed every glimmering of knowledge, con- 
tracted within the narrowest limits the public mind, and effectually 
struck at the root of every virtue, civil as well as military. This is no 
distorted picture of Portuguese life. The venality and corruption of 
the higher orders keep pace with the ignorance and bigoted super- 
stition of the multitude. And yet it was upon such a soil that, in the 
year 1821, the experiment of planting free institutions was made—an 
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experiment which, in the minds of all rational men, was from its birth 
pronounced a chimera. 

« How ineffectual,” said the Roman moralist, “ are the wisest laws, if 
they be not supported by good morals.” How fully is this observa- 
tion illustrated in Portugal! The violent revolutions which, at different 
times have convulsed modern Europe, we are ready to allow, have arisen, 
not from a spirit of innovation in sovereigns and statesmen, but from 
their bigoted attachment to antiquated forms, and to principles bor- 
rowed from less enlightened ages. But it is possible also to fall into 
the opposite extreme, and to bring upon society the very evils we are 
anxious to avoid, by prematurely forcing on a country, institutions which 
it is utterly incapable of receiving :—this was precisely the case in Por- 
tugal. All the acts of the Portuguese Cortes displayed an indiscrimi- 
nate zeal in abolishing the ancient institutions of the monarchy—and 
that too in a country where the people are distinguished for their 
devoted attachment and deep-rooted reverence for ancient usages— 
while they left untouched all those flagrant abuses which so powerfully 
influence the humble happiness of the million. When so wide a field 
presented itself for their labours, it must be in the recollection of all, 
that the subject of their debates was some abstruse metaphysical. doc- 
trine on the rights of man, and the dignity of human nature ; or on the 
more important question, of what should be the colour of the national 
cockade. Like an exotic transplanted from its native clime, the Portu- 
guese constitution soon withered and died—it fell without a blow, and 
by a singular refinement in national degeneracy, some of the very men 
who first unfurled its banner were instrumental in its overthrow. 

On the demise of Don Joao the Sixth—surnamed by his subjects the 
most amiable of sovereigns, but to whom, with much greater justice, 
the term “ most imbecile” might have been applied—a new constitution, 
of Brazilian fabrication, was sent to Portugal. This political document 
was accompanied by the act of abdication of Don Pedro in favour of 
his daughter, and the appointment of Don Miguel to the Regency. 

The promulgation of this constitution was immediately followed by 
the insurrection of the Marquis de Chaves in the north, a movement 
which the Marquis de Palmella succeeded in imposing on Mr. Canning 
as the van-guard of a formidable Spanish invasion. When Don Miguel, 
a few months afterwards, set his foot on the shores of Portugal, the 
elements of a counter-revolution were ready to burst forth in the capital 
itself. It is not our intention, we repeat, to stand forward as the defend- 
ers of this prince: but the cries of outraged humanity which burst from 
the crowded prisons of Lisbon, invoking the vengeance of Heaven on his 
head, should be with greater justice hurled against the leaders of the 
ultra party, in whose hands Miguel is but a puppet skilfully played off. 
It is the cause he upholds so in unison with the feelings of the people, 
and not the person of Don Miguel, which is popular in Portugal—and 
hence the stability of his government. 

The right of every nation to choose its own form of government, has 
now become a received political axiom. In proclaiming Don Miguel as 
their king, the Portuguese people have only exercised a right 
inherent in the nation. If they have chosen to relinquish liberty, and 
prefer the chains of the most degrading despotism, we may pity 
that prostration of intellect, which adds another example to the ammals 
of human imbecility and degradation—but we certainly have no right 
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to quarrel with their choice. To denounce Don Miguel’s government 
as unpopular, is to reason in the face of the plain evidence of facts ; for 
no government can stand, whose measures are not in unison with the tide 
of public opinion. It has now existed for upwards of three years under 
circumstances that would try the stability of any government—disaffec- 
tion at home—foreign inyasion from without. During the recent visit 
of the French squadron, when a sense of national disgrace, it was natu- 
ral to suppose, would have kindled a flame of discontent and produced 
a powerful reaction—even with this powerful diversion, it is notorious 
that, far from any demonstration having been made in favour of the 
constitution, not even a single viva was given for Donna Maria. It 
may be urged that the people were overawed by the presence of a large 
military force devoted to the government ; but it is now a hackneyed ob- 
servation, that the most powerful and scientific military combinations 
are insufficient to repress the aspiring efforts of freedom—and the 
recent examples of Paris and Brussels are quoted as triumphant illus- 
trations of this doctrine. Now the population of Lisbon is upwards of 
300,000 souls, while the garrison during the late events barely amounted 
to 5000 men. Had there then existed a general spirit of disaffection to 
the government, could it have been effectually repressed by so incon- 
siderable a military force? 

There is a very general opinion abroad, that were the ex-Emperor, 
Don Pedro, to land on any part of the shores of Portugal, there would 
be an immediate rising of the whole country in his favour. How far 
the Portuguese bond-holders may share in this opinion, and how far it 
may operate on them in inducing a further loan to the constitutional 
party, ignorant as we are of their feelings, we have not the means of 
judging. But we have strong reasons for deeming this opinion utterly 
baseless. The Emperor Don Pedro, it must be recollected, left Portu- 
gal when quite a child, when the family of Braganza abandoned that 
kingdom to the victorious arms of the French Emperor. Since that 
period he is known to the people of Portugal, but by an event, which 
in the mind of every Portuguese (to whatever political party he may 
belong) produces feelings of grief and indignation—the loss of Brazil, of 
those vast possessions which alone gave to Portugal her political im- 
portance ; while the recollection of the indignity he heaped on the Por- 
tuguese troops in that country, still rankles in the bosom of the army. 
Should Don Pedro be mad enough to make such an attempt, unless 
backed by an imposing force—which he has not the means of raising— 
instead of a triumphant career like that of Napoleon, when he landed 
at Frejus, the ex-emperor would probably meet with the more melan- 
choly fate of Murat. 

On what definable principle, we would ask, is the recognition of the 
“ de facto” government of Don Miguel withheld by the British Cabi- 
net? By our vacillating policy, we have at last alienated even the 
moderate party in Portugal, and it is indeed lamentable to reflect, that 
in a country where the influence of England was once paramount, the 
English name is now held in universal execration. The government of 
Don Miguel it is clear owes nothing to this country, while the hopes of 
the constitutional party have been, by turns, raised and depressed, 
flattered and deceived. There is probably no class of men throughout 
the world who bear a more deadly hatred to this country than the Por- 
tuguese constitufionalists ; the ruin of their country they lay at the door 
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of Great Britain, and execrate, to a man, the commercial treaty of 
1810, which, they allege, struck a fatal blow at their commerce and 
manufactures, and led to the separation of their immense transatlantic 
possessions. We heartily wish that we could persuade ourselves that 
this opinion is altogether founded in error. Portugal owes nothing 
to England but her national independence ; a boon, which, if we well 
reflect on the course the political events of that distracted country have 
taken since the defence of Torres Vedras, she may justly deem uns 
worthy of her gratitude. Should the constitutional party, therefore, 
become predominant, we may prepare ourselves for a vigorous system 
of exclusion to every thing English. We do not urge as a necessary 
consequence of this view of the subject, that we should seek to conci- 
liate the present ruling party in Portugal; the foreign policy of this 
country should be founded on nobler principles than the sordid views 
of commercial advantage. But in the name of political consistency—if 
such a virtue does really exist—why do we hesitate to recognize Don 
Miguel? We have recognized Louis Philip, who is seated on the 
throne of the family, in whose cause we lavished so much blood and 
treasure. We have recognized, again, the Revolution of Belgium, whose 
union with Holland we were chiefly instrumental in cementing. But 
by a refinement of political inconsistency, we refuse to recognise the 
present ruler of Portugal, who holds his throne by the self-same tenure 
as both Louis Philip and Leopold—a tenure, we admit, arising from a far 
less pure and elevated principle of action than that which produced the 
French and Belgian Revolutions—held, too, by a prince for whom no 
man can entertain the slightest personal sympathy ; but which, never- 
theless, emanates from the same source, the legitimate source of all 
right—the will of the nation. , 


THE MAGIC OF NIGHT. 


Matpewn, arise from the darkness of sleep, 
The night is enchanted, the silence is deep ; 
Open thine eyelids—awake to a gleam 
Brighter than ever yet burst on a dream. 


Sweet though thy vision be, fair as a star, 
Here is a vision more exquisite far. 

Oh! look at yon hill, while the blue mist above 
Is wreathing around it—an image of love. 


Now glance below o'er the sparkling bay, 

And the ship that severs its star-led way ; 
And the moon that stops, like a beautiful bride, 
To look at her face in the tranquil tide. 


And mark how far the heaven is strewn 

With courtier-clouds that worship the moon ; 
While others lie snowy and still through the night, 
Like a myriad wings all ready for flight. 


Earth seems an Eden unstained by crime, 

So pure is the scene, and so holy the time! 
Tempest is now with the winds upcurled, 
And Nature and Night are alone in the world. 


The numbered sands of time seem run, 

And Earth and her Heaven are mingling in one, 

The light, like love, is silent and deep— 

Maiden, is this an hour for sleep? B. 
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THE TUTOR-FIEND AND HIS THREE PUPILS. 


Turee fathers had each a son—they were determined, come what 
might, that the boys should be wisely taught—in other words, should 
be instructed in the mode of getting on. They made all inquiries after a 
teacher, but, for some time, with no success: one was too poor, and 
therefore incapable of instruction ; another, too merry ; good-nature was 
alosing quality. At length they heard of a person anxious, and, they 
believed, well-fitted to take charge of youth. The parents hastened to 
the schelar’s abode ; it was a miserable hut in the middle of a marsh: 
the croak of frogs and buzz of flies were the only sounds heard about 
the master's dwelling, which was guarded by a little ugly cur, that, 
yelping at the approach of the visitors, caused its master to throw open 
the casement, and reveal himself to the view of those who sought him. 

He was a man of about sixty ; his whole appearance wild and meagre. 
His face seemed sharp and bloodless—the dry, yellow skin, tightened 
over his high cheek-bones, came into more ghastly relief from a dead- 
black eye. His brow was seamed with wrinkles. His hair, of speckled 
black and grey, drooped in unsocial lankness. His beard seemed half 
rusted wire. His long, naked arms were fearfully muscular ; and his 
nails, hooked as the bill of a parrot. He was employed feeding a nest 
of owlets, with some crushed snails before him. Looking up at his 
visitors, he smiled, and displayed two rows of huge teeth, of pearly 
whiteness. He opened the door, and the visitors entered the tutor's 
habitation. It consisted of one room, grotesquely furnished ; Indian 
flies were pinned to the walls—here was the jaw of a shark—there a 
tiger’s skin—with snakes of all sorts, wreathed in knots, hanging around. 
In one corner of the hovel was the miser’s bed—a heap of rags, with an 
account-book for a pillow. A mess of adder-broth was on the fire, to 
which old Rapax (for so was the tutor called) invited the appetites of his 
visitors. ‘ There are eels,” said he ; “ but adders go the farthest.” 

The bargain was soon closed. Rapax was to have the children ; and, 
next morning, Scowl, Topaz, and Blitheheart set out for their future 
master’s dwelling. Topaz laughed as he stood on the other side of a 
ditch fronting the tutor’s hut; then springing over, he relapsed into a 
gloom as he approached the habitation. Scowl neither paused nor 
smiled ; but dashed sulkily over, following his companion in silence. 
Blitheheart had tarried behind, gathering a water-lily—now, he comes, 
skipping along, bounds across, and arrives at his future school almost 
ere he sees it. Rapax was leaning through the window, pursuing his 
= of yesterday. 

“ You are welcome,” said he; “ enter—And you, sir” (addressing 
himself to Scowl), “ come, feed my owlets.” 

“ Feed owlets! NotI, by the rusty holiness of your beard. Feed 
owlets !” 

“ You, young sir” (to Topaz), “ will perhaps take the office ?” 

_ “ An’ they were a nest of linnets for a pretty daughter of your’s, 
indeed would I ; but owlets are not young men’s birds.” 

“Gentle youth,” said Rapax, turning to Blitheheart, “ will you 
assist me ?” 

“ Willingly, sir,” replied the boy,—“ but shew me the fashion.” 

_ The old man muttered to himself, “ H umph !—scornful, jesting, and 
ingenuous! Well, well—the same end by different ways.” Then to 
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the youths—*“ But to our business. Enter ; here we must lose nothing, 
and we have squandered away ten minutes without a purchase.” 

“I marvel,” said Topaz, “ at your exact calculation—for I see no 
dial here.” 

“ Nature’s clock, young man—thus,” answered Rapax, as he placed 
his finger to his wrist. ‘‘ Can there be a better monitor than our pulse ? 
—spurs it not to action ?—clamours it not against idleness ?” 

“ No,” replied Scowl ; “ it rather tells us of the uselessness of employ- 
ment, for every pulsation is but the knell of life gone by.” 

«« Prithee, good father, what are you to teach us? Come, whistle for 
your dragon, and let us to the moon.” 

“ My business is not in the clouds, young man.” 

Shall we sail with you in a cockle-shell? Are you a sea-magician ? 
I should like to string pearls with mermaids mightily,” said Blithe- 
heart. 

** Nor can I fathom the ocean,” observed Rapax. 

“ Will you then take us into the mines of earth? Shall we play at 
hustle-cap with diamonds? Shall we go into the earth?” asked 
Scowl. 

« Ay, in good time.” 

“ Truly, yes,” sneered Topaz, “ and without your necromancy.— 
Come, what will you teach us ?” 

“To be rich.” 

“ Then why art not rich thyself?” said Scowl. 

** How know you that I am not? I am rich.” 

« Are you so?” answered Scowl, with bitterness.—‘ Poor man!” and 
he looked sneeringly at the wretched abode. 

“ He who hoards gold,” replied Rapax, “ does it not for the insensi- 
ble love of its glitter ; but he looks abroad—he sees of what the emi- 
nence of human flesh is composed—he scrapes together wealth—and 
knowing that he can be splendid when he may, cares not tobe so. Such 
am I.” 

“ And this mystery,” said Scowl, “ you are to teach us >—How ?” 

* Enter, and learn.” 

The youths entered the hut, and they seemed as though struck with 
‘sudden plague. The old man took from a little box a piece of brilliant 
gold, impressed with cabalistic figures ; and, throwing it upon the table, 
desired the youths to look at it. “‘ What think you of this metal? Each 
answer me. What is it?” 

Scowl unceremoniously took it from the table, aud throwing it up, 
and catching it in his hand, again cast it down scornfully, muttering, 
“ Gold—the price of human brains !” 

“ But do you not value it?” demanded Rapax. 

“ T hate myself and all the world, that I must sometimes value this 
piece of ore beyond the flower or pebble trodden under foot. I value it 
not—but scorn it as I bow to it.” 

* And you, young man?” said Rapax, glancing at Topaz. 

“ T look on this metal,” answered the youth, “ and I say to myself— 
‘ This life is a mockery ; man hath made it a miserable one; and then 
he forms a partial antidote to its wretchedness, to be obtained by guilt, 
folly, or craft.’ Well, I have this. antidote. I ask, ‘ How can I use it 
to pleasure me?’ Fancy gives the answer, and—farewell gold !” 

“ For me,” said Blitheheart, “ were I in a meadow, or by a road- 
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side, with this gold in my hand, and some miserable wretch, with pistol 
at my head, should ask me for the coin, I'd freely give it him; and, 
itying his poverty who made gold his only wealth, I'd raise my empty 
hands towards heaven, and, in the lasting beauty of creation, count me 
ond all princes—rich !” 

« Look on this gold,” cried Rapax, ina deep, commanding voice.— 
There was fascination in the metal. The youths looked silently and 
intensely ; their souls were in their eyes, and they were spell-bound. 
Their bosoms heaved, their mouths gaped, their fingers clutched the 
air, and tears rolled down their cheeks. The fiend had entered their 
hearts. The old man’s face was wrinkled with delight, and a ghastly 
smile lurked at his shrivelled lips. The youths were changed, as if by 
magic—they were the bondsmen of sin and rapine ! 

It was evening when the scholars quitted the hut. The old man gave 
to each a piece of coin. They had not proceeded far ere they were 
accosted by a wretched, starving woman, with a hali-naked babe. She 
first addressed herself to Scowl.—* In the name of Heaven, young sir, 
and as you hope to change this miserable world for one where sorrow 
never enters, give me charity for the sake of my poor babe !” 

« And will you live to beg?—in the grave there is independence. 
Seek it !’—and Scowl passed onward. 

The woman then turned to Topaz.—‘ You are merry, my good 
woman ; you would but try us !—Have beauty, yet ask for charity ? 
Go to cities—go to cities !” 

She then appeared to Blitheheart. He was about to speak—then 
paused, and at length stammered an excuse—“ he had no money.” 

The youths proceeded on their way. For a time they were silent. 
At length Scowl observed, “ Surely our master works by magic—else I 
had not denied that woman. But a short time, and though I frowned at 
man and all his wants, yet would I have taken out my purse, and, 
laughing at the abjectness of nature, emptied its contents to the crowd, 
to see them—like hungry fowls for barley—fight, and peck, and sidle 
for the grain. Now, 1 would dash among the feeders, and, scaring them 
hence, fill my own pouch with their corn, even though it grew mouldy 
whilst its rightful owners starved. A short time since, I scorned the 
world’s misery and corruption—now, I will prey upon them. My heart 
is, on a sudden, hard and moistureless. Good thoughts have vanished 
from my brain—tears are dried up in mine eyes.” 

“ And where I would have smiled or meditated,” said Topaz, “ now 
I would sneer and answer groans with gibes.” 

* Never before,” cried Blitheheart, “could I have resisted that 
woman’s appeal. I told a lie, and yet I did not blush. Surely we are 
bewitched !” 

* But awakened to reason,” replied Scowl. The film is taken from 
our eyes. The eye of worldly reason looks further into earth than the 
vision of romantic youth pierces the heavens.” 

“ How long,” asked Blitheheart, “ do our wise fathers propose to 
keep us at this academy? When are we to enter the world ?” 

“I know not—but soon, I hope,” said Topaz ; “ for I long to have a 
match with its cunning creatures.” 

“ All in good time,” remarked Scowl. “We are awhile to look on 
the game before we play. Farewell ; the night is coming on—and now 
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her gewgaws have no charms for me. Good night !”"—and each betook 
him to a different route, although one road led to their several habitations. 

Every morning brought the scholars to Rapax. © The fathers—though 
they complained of a growing lack of obedience in their children—could 
find no fault with the progress of their education. Indeed, they were 
charmed with their scholarship—they had grown so subtle and so dis- 
putative ! Rapax was a rare master ! 

One morning, as Scowl was about to visit the pedagogue, a girl—a 
young and beautiful girl—stood in the pupil’s path_—‘ Jane!’ he ex- 
claimed, ina tone of mingled wonder and remorse. He glared fiercely 
at the girl, and her lineaments, searched by his eyes, awakened thoughts 
and images maddening and confounding. He threw himself upon a 
bank, and groaned heavily. “ Jane!” he repeated. The girl was at 
his side. His manner became more composed and solemn. He shook 
his head, as the eyes of Jane seemed eagerly to penetrate his mystery 
—he shook his head, and with a sickly smile exclaimed, “ You seek 
in vain.” 

“ Alas! have you not happiness?” mournfully inquired the girl. _ 

“ What is that”—answered Scowl—“ that same enigma, happr- 
ness ?—that common jilt—that sound of all lips—that mockery of all 
hearts? Fools lisp its name, and grey-bearded men crimp their wrinkled 
visages, and clasp their yellow hands, and look at the sky when this 
happiness is named. What is it? I would learn—thou arta fair teacher. 
Have you known it ?—what was it like >—how was it called ?” 

“ Once I thought it bore the lineaments of your affection ; I thought 
its name was your—your love !” 

“ My love! Psha! I have neither face nor form for woman’s 
sublimer fancies. On my brow there are no curls to catch fair ladies’ 
hearts ; my lips are not honied, but steeped in gall ; I am puny—mis- 

en—not at all the creature for a fair one’s love.” 

“ Thou knowest my heart—thou knowest it wholly thine !” 

“ I might have loved you once—but now Away, girl! Seek some 
pliant, thoughtless fool, who marries from fashion, because his neigh- 
bour weds, or his own blood burns. Shew not to me Love’s wreath of 
flowers—my breath would taint the buds—my eye wither them !” 

“ Oh! what a change is this!” exclaimed the heart-broken girl.— 
“ T ask not for myself—do as you will. But your parents—why are 
you thus changed towards them ?” 

“ Parents! I have none—they divorced me from them—they drove 
me from their hearth, and placed me with another. He has taught me 
to scorn them—or at least to value them but as the common mass 
around me.—Yet there is one I love—thanks to my good master !— 
whom I love—dearly, fiercely love ; to whom I would sacrifice father, 
mother, thee—all ties that keep me to the world—all thoughts of man 
and man’s affection—” 

“ And who—what is it hath this fearful love ?” 

“Self!” That is my god! I make all else bow down and worship 
it! Farewell—we part for ever. When you see me turn yonder hedge, 
think me fallen into an unfathomable gulf.—Farewell !” 

“ Stay !” exclaimed the girl ; and then, in speechless agony, she held 
forth her clasped hands, looking imploringly at Scowl, who retreated a 
pace or two, and, with calm brutality, surveyed her posture of phrenzy 
and despair. 
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{ $/Pruly,” said he, ¢ an inspired modern sybil! Your attitude has all 
the eloquence of speechless misery ; and yet, I think, the neck is too—~ 
(she shrunk back.)—So—well improved! Now, would I were a sculp- 
tor! I would carve your image thus, to say my ha! ha! my 
prayers to—a stone} You would be a fitting partner for my heart. 
Seek you a human husband. All affections are dead within me—all 
feeling save one—an eternal and all-consuming pang—the pang of hun- 
ger—the longing after gold !” 

« You ambitious of such dross !—you who have 

«« Laughed, mocked at it. My master hath taught me better. Mark 
me, girl—then shun me. So wild, so universal, is this craving after 
wealth, that, did I think these yellow locks could, by chemical art, be 
made to yield one grain of gold—could your heart’s last drop be petrified 
by death into a gem, although I saw beseeching angels kneel around 
you, I’d lock my hand within your hair—tear forth your living heart— 
and leave you, tombless, to the birds. Have I not said enough ?” 

He spoke to a senseless image. The girl fell, stricken by misery, to 
the earth ; and the student pursued his way to the hut of the school- 
master. 

“ How now, son!” said Rapax; “ why thus late? What have you 
to shew in exchange for so much time ?” 

«“ A woman’s broken heart,” returned Scowl. 

“ Ha! ha!”—and the haggard fiend crowed in the laugh—* put it 
by with the baubles.—But come, what say you, my lads?—we have tar- 
ried long enough here? Are you for moving? Will you all follow 
me?” 

“* We will!” was the sudden and unanimous response. 

“ Then,” said the master, “‘ prepare to meet me at twelve to-night 
upon the beach. I have skiff, sail, and compass. By my art I have 
learned, that where the sun sets is gold ; and thither we will steer. Bid 
adieu to your friends, and be punctual.” 

“ Adieu !” muttered Scowl. “ As surely as the wave breaks upon the 
beach, so surely will I be there. For adieus!—But no matter. I say 
I will be there.” 

“ And I,” said Topaz. 

“ And I,” cried Blitheheart, “ will but run home to see what I may 
pick up to help me on the voyage, and then for the ocean.” 

The young men departed from the hut ; and the master busied him- 
self securing his bags of gold, his jewels, with provisions, and all else 
needful for the enterprize. 

The night came. Scowl was the first at the appointed spot. It was 
a narrow point, jutting into the sea, which beat over vast fragments of 
rocks fallen from the surrounding precipices. The night was chilly ; 
the moon and stars were in the skies—yet there seemed a desolation in 
the heavens. The heavy beating of the waves was in monotonous 
accordance with the apathy of his soul, who, seated on the rock, raised 
his eyes from the deep to the cloud-veiled moon, as though they 
asked, “ Why moves this water ?” The moon returns him in mystery to 
the wave; and the sea-weed, that listlessly he plucks from the rock, 
adds to the whole riddle, and all is darkness. His existence seemed to 
pause in the question of “ What is existence ?” Night seemed again 
to shed some part of its former influence over him. After vainly ven- 
turing to search the hidden springs of nature—the wave’s motion, the 
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wind’s chamber, the moon’s glorious light—he wept at his darkness. 
He lay, for a time, the smarting penitent to nature, stricken down by 
self-accusation, whilst compunction triumphed over him, and, like the 
scorpion near the flame, he writhed, stung with hisown venom. He 
prayed for the rock to yawn and swallow him ; he asked for annihila- 
tion, or to change his being with the weed or shell-fish clinging to the 
cliff. His prayers were scoffed—he still must live, and bear the human 
stamp. 

Thus for a time he lay, passively suffering the embraces of one, who 
had watched and followed his steps where even the nest-seeking school- 
boy had feared to tread. By degrees, the vacant look of Scowl changed 
from its wandering dulness, and his eyes flashed fire. He looked with 
a demon’s glances at the girl; and, his voice rattling in his throat, he 
cried —‘ Have I not said enough ?” 

The gir’! answered not. She sunk upon her knees, and, pale and 
trembling, with outstretched hands and averted head, in silence waited 
her destiny. Scowl, raising himself from the rock, hurried to and fro 
on the little space allowed by the uneven surface—then stopping, and 
looking at the girl, he exclaimed, “ Jane!” She turned her face to- 
wards his, but rose not. “ Jane! you have seen me weep—have heard 
me groan ; you have beheld me snatch in hope at the fruits of heaven, 
and heard my teeth gnash at finding them ashes; you have twisted a 
shining serpent in my path ; you have ” And he approached her 
with madness in his features. 

“ Oh, God! and will you?” shrieked the girl, as, trembling, she 
seized the arm that grasped her. 

“ What! fear you death? Look at the beach beneath. But a mo- 
ment, and, when your fragile form shall dash upon its bed, you will be 
as insensible as the pebble you displace. The rising tide will bear you 
to the ocean’s vault ; and—ha! ha!—sighing nymphs will mourn the 
love-murdered maid. Why have you hunted me? Was it not enough 
that I gave up heaven, man’s social feelings—pity, love, benevolence ? 
- Did I not already stand the grim, uncouth image of man?—must the 
mockery be painted with blood ?” 

“ Are your wishes blood?” replied the girl, for a moment nerved 
beyond herself ; “ I thought they were gold !” 

“ And gold is blood!” fiercely answered Scowl. “Could gold weep 
for the means by which men obtain it, a new Red Sea would swallow 
misers in their homes.” 

“ IT have gold.—Here” (and she presented to Scowl a small, well- 
filled leathern bag)—* here is gold—madness—infamy eternal! Ask 
not how I gained it !” 

“ Girl! what have you done?” 

* Loved you—lost myself !” 

“ That woman so should fall !— But, come, let me know your story— 
else, unwittingly, I may want gratitude.” 

“ This gold—I thought my heart would stop, my arm be palsied, as I 
touched it—was my father’s. It is—oh! shall I say—it is my hus- 
band’s !” . 

“ Husband! I must trudge and sneak about the world, filching 
from all men. A wife is an incumbrance to a social ruffian. Were I ° 
a proclaimed bandit, then you should be my robber-queen—should kiss 
my sword for good fortune when I went forth, and washi my hands from 
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blood..at my return., But I cannot war so. I take your offering, but 
leave your hand for another.” 

« Oh, Heaven! you cannot mean !—Scowl! I have lost all for you! 
I must—I will follow you !—Oh! look not so, for you cannot madden 
me,—Be merciful !” 

«J will. Jane, this is your dying hour! Say, is not death sweet 
amid these rocks, with the waves and the stars to witness the fleeting 
soul ?” 

“ Death !—oh ! to die with guilt so newly on me! Heaven have 
mercy! Save me—save me!” 

Scowl seized the shrieking girl, who, after a short struggle, broke 
from his grasp, and rushed to a higher point of the rock. He follows 
her—she falls—and the next moment the beach bears a mangled 
corse ! 

A low, long whistle echoed among the rocks. Scowl leapt from point 
to point, gained the beach, and there beheld his master and his com- 
rades. He threw himself into the skiff, and plied violently at the oar, 
as though he would numb the mind’s action by bodily exertion. 

For a time they proceeded in silence. At length Rapax exclaimed— | 
“ What! lads, home-sick already? What! Scowl—dull ?” 

“ Have I proved dull since we first met ?” 

“Intruth, no; you are an apt scholar.” 

“?Tis well you had me. Had I learned from another master, I might 
have been as great a spendthrift as I will now be miser.—But whither 
are we bound, and with whom are we to mingle ?” 

“ Our destined land,” replied the master, “is a fruitful one, and the 
inhabitants as nature made them. They worship the stars, and offer 
fruits, flowers, and shells to the spirits of air, earth, and ocean. Their 
land is a bloodless one, and their lives pass in the constant intercourse of 
what civilization calls benevolence !” 

“ What!” said Scowl, “ have they no holiness ?—holiness, that burns 
and tortures one another? So, then, be my trade hypocrisy !” 

“J,” said Topaz, ‘ will teach them to divide and subdivide their 
lands. I will shew them how to make man-traps and spring-guns, and 
how (blest art!) to make a mystery of common-sense !” 

“ And I,” cried Blitheheart, “ will create disease, and then be phy- 
sician infallible.” 

“ Truly,” said Scowl, “ our vessel hath a goodly freight—supersti- 
tion, law-making, and physic !” 

“Welcome to your inheritance! I give this land to your practices !” 
exclaimed Rapax, as he pointed to the shore, which, with miraculous 
speed, they had already approached. 

Followed by his pupils, he pursued his way into the island. At length 
they beheld a multitude of people seated on the grass. The women were 
lovely, and the men seemed worthy of their partners ; their limbs indi- 
cated a pliant vigour, and in their features was that dauntless inde- 
pendence which surely adorned men in the early day. 

It were long and vain to tell the means by which the strangers lured 
the people from their happiness and independence—by which they set 
parent against child, and child against father. In fine, the land was 
civilized ; slaves were made, and taxes were levied; some few fed to 
repletion, whilst thousands pined and died with hunger. Rapax and 
his scholars controlled the work. Trees were felled—houses built—the 
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earth ransacked for iron for locks and bars, and swords and. bayonets. 
Palaces arose—then an inquisition, halls of justice, and a school of ana- 
tomy. There were several prisons, and some admirable powder-manu- 
factories. There were likewise tax-gatherers and executioners. The 
people were civilized. ' 
At length the seeming divinity of the task-masters became a question. 
Some brave hearts spoke out—“ What!” said they, “ are millions to be 
fools and wretches, that some two or three may be idlers and knaves?” 
At length King Rapax—for king he was—approached the crisis of 
mortality. He ordered his riches to be displayed about his chamber, 
and his blood-shot eye gleamed with horrible delight, as he beheld the 
glittering heaps to which his soul was yet adhering ; and he grasped a 
handful of gold even whilst its tinkling was responded to by the con- 
vulsive rattle in the miser’s throat. When death gave the last charge, 
Rapax screamed and groaned, as though he would fight him still; and, 
in the agony, he crushed the metal in his hand till the blood started 
from the withered flesh. Tearing away his vestments, he threw him- 
self amidst a heap of gold, as though there he could defy his follower ; 
and as he writhed among the ore, he scrambled for the jewels and the 
vessels that were about him, supplicating the assistance of the beholders 
to stand before him and his foe. A terrific laugh of triumph extended 
his jaws, as he stretched forth his hand to seize a massive piece of gold 
to hide his head from the attack. Just as, with almost supernatural 
force, he poised the weight above him, his eyes start—his tongue works 
in his mouth—the ore rattles with the struggle of his limbs—and the 
uplifted mass, falling with a crash, thunders the knell of the miser! 
The ministers paused not a moment. The ghastly corse, heaped 
round about by gold, appalled them not. Each was rushing on to take 
‘possession—when shouts were heard—then the trample of multitudes. 
The doors were burst open, and the people, thronging onward, recoiled 
as they beheld the naked body of their tee enslaver. The pupils, one 
and all, pounced upon a small casket still held in the gripe of the corse. 
Scowl was master of the prize, and, in an instant, eluding the vigilance 
of the populace, disappeared. Topaz and Blitheheart likewise escaped. 
The streets were empty—the houses deserted : the old men, women, and 
children had been removed, under a strong guard, to a secure retreat, 
whilst the attack was made upon Rapax and the younger despots. Scowl, 
with two or three of his minions, tossed burning brands into the un- 
guarded habitation: the winds rose, the. flames raged, and destruction 
seemed to hover over the devoted city. Again Scowl led on his mer- 
cenaries—again he was defeated. The dwellings consecrated to the fair 
stranger-deities (for such Rapax and his pupils had been deemed) were 
consumed to ashes—nearly all who fought for the bad cause, relentlessly 
slaughtered. A few, faithful in adversity, by Scowl’s orders launched 
the boat which had first touched the island, and which had been vene- 
rated as something little less than sacred. There was no other refuge 
save the howling sea for the gold-worshipper. All day he lay hidden ; 
and, when night came, he hurried timidly to the spot where, in an 
obscure creek, lay the boat. His attendants were waiting his arrival. 
Scowl, unwilling to venture with such a number in so fragile a bark, 
despatched all, save one, to his late hiding-place, in the excuse of having 
_ left there a treasure of great value. No sooner had the party quitted 
him, than he leapt into a boat, and, bidding the man follow, was 
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Taunching the craft into the sea, when his name waé called, and, looking 
foutd, ‘he observed his companions, Topaz and Blitheheart, rise from a 
pit‘whith they had dug in the sand. | 
«My er!” said Blitheheart, “ we have watched for you. Let 
us away from this cursed spot !” and, approaching, they were about to 
enter the boat. | 
“Stay !” said Scowl, “ this is all mine. Shall I not be rewarded for 
my work ? What do you give for your passage ?” 
“© You do but jest! What! friends barter for an act of grace !” 
* «TJ jest not. Pay me, and you shall make the voyage. Offer to 
palter, or to touch the gunwale of the craft, and ‘ 
‘ As he spoke out, he seized the oar, and stood in the act to strike. 
* « T will humour you, though you do but jest,” groaned Blitheheart ; 
and he gave him some twenty gems. 
“« More !—more !” exclaimed the insatiate Scowl. Blitheheart fairly 
quivered with hate, as he surrendered up all {his hoard to the griping 
hand of Scowl, who then permitted him to take his seat in the boat. 
~-“ Surely you will not leave me!” cried Topaz, in an agony of fear. 
_ Ay, will I,” replied Scowl, “ unless you pay.” 
- “Alas! I have no means. I have lost all—all! But my future 
profits shall be yours.” 
“T am no speculator, brother,” answered Scowl, with malicious cool- 
ness, at the same time pushing the boat from the strand. 
"© Blitheheart ! will you pay my passage?” screamed Topaz, as he 
waded into the sea, stretching his hand towards the drifting skiff. 
Blitheheart turned aside his head. Topaz, in madness, seized the 
boat. Scowl, catching up a sword, struck at the petitioner just above 
the wrist. With a piercing how], he let go his hold—his hand hung 





“but by the slightest filament! His shrieks were lost in a sudden shout. 


'Thé party of Scowl were seen rushing down the beach, followed by the 
enraged multitude. His followers begged Scowl to return—he laughed ! 
One of the men, seizing a musket, fired ; but, missing his aim, wounded 
the innocent companion of Scowl and Blitheheart. ‘The man was, in an 
ihstaht, tossed into the seaA—the sail was hoisted—the wind sprang up— 
and on the buat flew from the island. The passengers heard the tumult 
of the affray—clash of swords—groans and maledictions. The boat sailed 
on: they were shortly girted round by the wild and dreary sea. 

~ And the islanders were civilized. They knew the value of gold and 
iron: they bought slaves with the one, and made war with the other. 
They had prisons for debtors; and they could kill at two hundred 
paces. They were civilized ! 

* * + * 

_ The old pilgrim quitted the companions of his travel when he reached 
the city. He looked at every house with suspicion. There was in his 
face the assumed meekness of devotion ; but his eyes had, at times, a 
wolfish glare, that made the beholder gasp as it flashed upon him. The 
devotee appeared aged and travel-worn—he seemed to walk and move 
from the impulse of’ some deep, unquenchable passion, rather than from 
the éase of natural motion. Frequent! y he paused as he slunk through 
the streets, and then hurried from the door he was about to knock at. 


‘He arrived at a mosque, and, as if instinctively, bowed his head. He 


sat upon the ee and, wearied with travel, slept. His old limbs were 
crouched all night upon the marble. When the morning came, numbers 
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stood about, looking at the sleeper, who, according to the charity of the 
beholder, seemed something more or less than human. To some he 
appeared a sleeping fiend. His black, distended eyelids were in strong 
contrast to the bloodless palor of his cheeks; his sharp nose, as though 
protruding through the skin ; his fallen jaw, discovering his firm-set 
teeth ; and his arms, hugging his breast, gave him, with different minds, 
the appearance of a saint or devil. Oe 

At length a youth approached the sleeper, and pulled his garment. 
The pilgrim, as under the influence of some dream, sprang up, and seiz~ 
ing the affrighted youth, shouted, “ Where—where ?”—then, with the 
rapidity of thought, felt at his breast, and smiled as he seemed to grasp 
something. Then, a sudden cramp, the effect of his cold bed and the 
night-air, shooting through his legs, he fell ; and his forehead striking 
against the edge of the step, the blood gushed from the wound. The 
people closed about him to render assistance ; but, although stunned, he 
threw forth his legs to keep off the multitude, and never once loosened 
his grasp from his garment. At length the people resolved to carry him 
to a neighbouring surgeon ; and the pilgrim, fainting from the loss of 
blood, was borne to a low hovel in an obscure lane. 

Here dwelt the leech, a rare compound of quaint humour, cheerful- 
ness, and avarice. The wounded man was left alone with the surgeon, 
who bound up the hurt, and strove to unclench the pilgrim’s hands. 
Insensibility gave the patient greater strength ; and already the man of 
healing trembled for his fee. He administered violent restoratives to 
the patient, who, at length, breathed more freely—he panted, and his 
hands fell for an instant upon his knees. The surgeon thrust his arm 
into the sick man’s bosom—a deep snarl rattled in the pilgrim’s throat, 
as, recovering his consciousness, he grasped the arm at his breast, and 
threw back his head to confront the danger that menaced him. There 
was a terrific interchange of look: eye flashed on eye—the face of each 
was distended—their lips worked—as though in disgust and hatred of 
the name they uttered—as “ Scowl,” “ Blitheheart,” fell, like venom, 
from them. 

_ The companions were again united. The hunters had again met. A 
hatred of each other in youth had become more deadly in age: but 
dissimulation could give a seeming sanctity to the purpose of a fiend. 

“« Dear brother,” cried Scowl, “ you have a good trade.” 

*¢ Poor, wretchedly poor,” answered Blitheheart. “ What then, I am 
not what I was. Now wealth hath no charms for me—(Scowl glanced 
about the hut.) Believe it—I have more silver in my beard than my 
bag. But come, you are wearied. Though we wear turbans we can 
drink wine—come, come, we are too old to be choked with a grape- 
stone. I have no money, but I have credit—we will have wine, boy ; 
and drink to the memory of our old master!” So saying, Blitheheart 
left the hut on his liberal errand. 

Scowl had well scanned his early companion. He had read him with 
eyes of distrust and hate. No sooner then had Blitheheart quitted the 
hovel, than Scowl cast his greedy looks around—every corner, every 
cranny, was ransacked—the search was unsuccessful. Waiting his 
companion’s return, Scowl took up a knife to cut a thorn from his foot— 
he cut, and still his face was cold and colourless: he whetted the knife 
upon the stone floor—it stuck at a small iron ring. .Scowl seized it, 
and bending every nerve to the effort, lifted up a huge granite slab. 
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He staggered half blinded from the spot, and the low roof echoed the 
rejoicing of the demon. A blaze of gold and jewels shone upon him. 
At this moment the door opened, and Blitheheart entered. Scowl 
threw himself before the treasure, and, with the knife firmly grasped in 
his extended hand, dared the approach of his “dear brother,” who, 
wildered at the discovery, moved not, spoke not—but breathed a deep 
groan of agony, let the pitcher fall, and, subdued to utter imbecility, 
threw himself upon his knees: he held out his clasped, trembling hands 
—the tears rolled down his withered cheeks—he tried to speak—but 
articulation was lost in guttural moanings. 

«“ What! I have found a treasure!” exclaimed Scowl. 

«© My all—my all!” sobbed Blitheheart, tremulously. 

« All!” echoed Scowl, and drawing his finger down the edge of the 
knife, and his eyes flashing with triumph, he cried, in a mingled tone of 
mockery and menace, “ Halves, brother !” 

The lips of Blitheheart quivered as though struck with sudden ague. 
The veins worked, like young snakes, in his brow. Still, he strove to 
call up a ghastly smile into his face—* Halves—aye, aye—we'll see— 
but the wine is gone—we must have more—we n 

“ Regale yourself—here is my banquet. Brother (by which dear 
name I claim half your substance)—I say, halves! Why so,” he pur- 
sued, as he searched among the treasure—“ this is well ; a good trade, 
in faith, this physic. Brother, how many men died in this?” and he 
held up a piece of coin, and then again turned over the store. The 
tinkling of every peice of metal added torture to Blitheheart—his 
clenched hands struck each other in impotent frenzy, and he rushed 
forward. Scowl dashed back the terrified wretch—a struggle ensued— 
and the tenant of the hut lay dumb and insensible. Scowl searched 
amongst the heap of weaith: he was speedily loaded—indeed, he was 
almost held to the spot by the weight of his pilferings. He took up a 
large golden vase—twice he put it down, and then resumed it. It could 
not be, he must relinquish it—with hate and selfish disappointment he 
dashed it from him, and the metal tinkled against the bald skull of the 
dumb and prostrate man. Blitheheart groaned heavily, and Scowl, 
with a fiendish chuckle, crossed the threshold. 

. * + 
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“ Is there no mercy ?’’ asked a manacled wretch ; and the rattling of 
his chains seemed to answer—“ None.” The prisoner was a thin old 
man, whose face, though meagre, was animated with strong, con- 
temptuous feeling: his lips seemed festering with satire. He slunk 
to a corner of his dungeon, and lifting a stone, took from under it a 
small bag: it was filled with precious gems. He sat down, and taking 
up a loose pebble, drove the jewels between the crannies of the dungeon 
walls. “If they kill the bird, they shall not have the plumes,” he 
muttered, as he studded the cell of death with gems fitting a diadem. 
“I fix them thus low, that they shall not glare upon men’s eyes: for 
even in a dungeon man does not look down: his hopes will fly up- 
wards, even though they lose their pinions through the bars.” As he 
accomplished his work the gaoler entered—a friend was at the gate. 
“Friend !” echoed the captive, sneeringly—‘“ Say I have no legacies.” 

The visitor would take no denial: it was Scowl] who came to console 
the captive Topaz. Scowl held forth his hand. “ What!” eried Topaz, 
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with a malignant grin, “ have you another sword behind you?—nay, 
leave one hand for the cord of the hangman.” — 

Scowl approached Topaz, and touching his chains, cried, “ Death, 
ha?” 

“ Yes, a little sleep after a long walk.” ' 

« And these are the men we cultivated. We taught them to dig for 
gold, and they hang you for usury. “Tis a jest, though not a blithe 
one. Come, no bequest for a friend ?—no wealth?” 

“ Wealth, I have none: though these fools hunt me for it. They 
surely think I have a vein of gold where other men have marrow. Yet 
I will bequeath you something !” 

« What ?” : 

« The rope that hangs me: ‘twill serve you for a penitential cord.” 

The gaoler entered—the friends must separate. They approached 
each other with outstretched arms. “ Think, brother, do you give 
nothing?” cried Scowl. 

“ Nothing,” was the answer. Scowl, turning his back on his com- 
panion, quitted the cell, and the usurer was led forth to death. 

Scowl, as his vesse] sailed from the land, beheld the carcase of the 
miser hanging to the winds. 

a . * ® * * 

All was bustle at the village of Scowl had returned to his 
native home. He had built a stately and gorgeous palace, yet the 
edifice had but few inhabitants. Two or three palsied old men from 
the poor-house tottered in the halls ; and the roofs that might have shel- 
tered monarchs echoed the shambling tread of the pauper. Here Scowl 
would live in solitude, as though he communed with his riches, giving 
them natures and dispositions. He would talk to them, for his mind 
was sinking, as they were his ministers and friends. 

At length he ventured upon a task imposed upon him by his late 
master. It was a dark wintry night when he hobbled to the marsh 
where once stood the cottage of old Rapax. Scowl began to dig the 
earth, and after a long and wearisome toil, he beheld the buried riches 
of his master. Here night after night he toiled, removing the treasure 
stealthily to his mansion. One night, he beheld a man moving slowly 
towards the pit+he saw him leap into it, and heard him rattle his 
wealth. Scowl sprang upon the robber, seized a bag, and swinging it 
with all his strength, dashed it against the head of his opponent, who 
fell, screaming inarticulate sounds. Scowl repeated the blows, then 
throwing in the earth, buried the unknown corse of Blitheheart with 
his idol. Scowl caught up the bag, and hastened to his mansion. 

“‘ It must be,” exclaimed Scowl, “ none else could know the spot !” 
And then he sought to place the bag with his stores: he felt in his 
bosom—groaned, and let the bag fall. The noise awakened his ser- 
vants: the old men ran to their master, whom they found aghast and 
trembling. Scowl wildly cried, “ My keys! my keys! gone—buried!” 
One of the old men took up the bag—Scowl darted forth to seize it, 
then staggered back as he beheld it wet with the blood of his victim. 
The servants cut it open, and the gold fell about the floor. Scowl 
stamped and shrieked as he saw the old men fighting and struggling for 
the coin. He rushed to the iron door of his treasures, forbidding all 
approach. Here, in madness, he raved for hours. The old men terri- 
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fied, and their suspicions awakened by the appearance of the bag, soon 
ye tongue to their fears. The civil authorities, with a crowd of vil- 
rs, were in attendance. They burst open the bolted door of the 
a ent which led to the retreat of the miser, and beheld him stretched 
at the door of histreasury. They raised him up—he was dead. In his 
madness, he had flung himself violently against the door, and a dee 
wound on his brow shewed the indention of one of the iron rivets with 
which it was studded. 

These are the deaths of the three pupils of Rapax. One was gibbetted 
—the other murdered by his fellow—the third fractured his own skull 
against the barrier of his wealth. They all got on in the world. 

! J. 





SONNETS: 
ON A SET OF GEMS FROM THE ANTIQUE. 


I. 
Wuar forms are these, touched by the silver hand 
Of honoring Time? Methinks I see the face 
Of Genius, smiling on the radiant race 
That crowned old Greece with glory, and command 
Even now the love and praise of every land! 
The Beauty of the Dead herein we trace ; 
Their very minds seem moulded into grace— 
Nay, their most fixed affections may be scanned 
In these life-printed pages. Who may tell 
How thought hath been inspired! Perchance this form 
Was fashioned in the heart’s mysterious cell, 
An image which young Passion worshipped well ; 
Or haply in a dream, a visioned storm, 
First on the mind it rose, a rainbow bright and warm. 


II. 
’T was subtle Nature’s ever-working skill 
That gave these graces life. Most calm and white 
They lie, like clouds. In some enchanted night, 
When sleep had sealed up every earthly ill, 
The mind, awakening like a miracle, 
First in the purple shade, the starry light, 
The glory, and the marvel, and the might, 
Found fine Realities, diviner still 
Than its own Dreams—shapes wonderfully fair, 
And faces full of heaven. Or from the sea 
In its proud flow—the peaks, sublime and bare— 
The woods, wind-shaken—from the sheil-strewn lea, 
Were these creations caught, that breathe, and bear 
Old Nature’s likeness—still, profound, and free. B. 
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THE EXECUTIONER OF PARIS. 


Norurnce of the sublimity of horror is associated in the mind of an 
Englishman with the mention of “ Jack Ketch ;” we even denote him b 
a pleasant sobriquet : we feel no convulsive shudder when we hear of his 
whereabout ; we do not cross over the way when we meet him in Fleet- 
street. We regard him, with the exception of the vice of drunkenness— 
some trifling brutality of manner—a rather too prominent expression of 
contempt for the refinements of society, “ taste, Shakspeare, and the 
cndieatpbaaea” as a mighty respectable professor—in his way. Per- 
haps the familiarity which our laws permit, between him and the public, 
may have detracted from all that should have been imposing or impres- 
sive about him. But “l’erecuteur des hautes euvres” is regarded in 
France in a far different and more formidable light. Although a re- 
sident in the centre of the French capital, he is never seen but in the 

ublic performance of his dreadful duty :—a degree of cautious and not 
impolitic mystery is attached to him; and such are the feelings his very 
name excites, that the mere announcement of his presence, in the common 
walks of life, would render the very Boulevards sacred to himself alone ; 
would disperse the myriads of barricaders in the noontide of their patrio- 
tic travail ;—would calm the tremendous clamours of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and prorogue or dissolve it without the solemnity of proclama- 
tion. Should he deign to usher in the Duc de Bourdeaux he might clear 
a way for him to the Tuileries and the throne without dread of compe- 
tition or resistance. The mandates of the Procureur-generale himself, 
which summon him to his duty, are deposited in a bouche de fer, inserted 
in the large and massive iron grating that guards the entrance to his 
dwelling ; for perhaps not one could be found, daring and reckless 
enough of popular opinion, to consign them in person to their terrible 
address.—He reads and obeys. In the darkness and depth of night, 
with his assistants, he arranges the materials of death: no word is spoken 
2s he labours in his awful calling ; the feeble light, which enables him to 
prepare the machinery, glimmering on the scaffold, renders the guards 
that surround it barely discernible: while they, motionless and dumb, 
seem rather phantoms of the night than breathing men. If allowed to 
trace such an official to the solitude of his shunned domicile—to see him 
seated, Crusoe-like, beside his hearth, and to consider the economy of his 
unprofessional hours—something might be learned of good or ill which 
might point a moral, if it would not adorn a tale. To him it has 
been given to know the last words, looks, and actions of many, unob- 
scured by affectation or deceit :—the secret affections of numbers long 
concealed from the world’s view have been laid open, once and briefly, 
yet prominently, to his sight. He has witnessed the eloquence of re- 
morse or of innocence, at the hour of death, when the retrospect of a 
lengthened life of sin or misfortune has been comprehended perhaps in 
one last sentence, one parting word or look, more emphatic than all that 
** saint or sophist ever writ.” 

Grave reflections these ; but they were passing through my mind as I 
rung at the bell of a small neat house in the Rue des Marais du Temple ; 
the door being opened, I was ushered into a low well - furnished 
room, wherein a man, of the age of sixty, was employed touching the 
keys of a piano with his right hand, while his left arm embraced a child 
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about ten years old, of remarkable beauty, whose features strongly 
resembled those of him who held her. The old man was Henri Sanson, 
the public executioner of Paris! Having previously adapted my address 
to one whom I had imaged in my mind as bearing in his traits the repulsive 
record of his trade, I had to re-order my ideas, and assume a different 
manner. For, as I contemplated his mild and open countenance, in 
which manly beauty was not wanting, I felt myself bound to acknow- 
ledge, by a corresponding courtesy of demeanour, the salutations of a man 
of the world, wholly free from embarrassment or affectation. The in- 
tention of composing a treatise on the various public punishments 
adopted at different epochs of French legislation, was offered by me as 
an apology for the unaccustomed intrusion to which he was subjected. 
He politely acceded to my request for information, and conical me to 
a chamber, containing a large and well-selected library. Here, all the 
awkwardness I had previously felt, as to discourse with the singular being 
who stood before me, was at once dismissed ; and the titles of the vari- 
ous volumes which I examined soon led to free conversation, during 
which my host displayed great taste and judgment in his observations 
on the various works I brought under his notice: expressing himself as 
one would do, who had profited largely by what he had read. It was 
clear that his books formed his chief society: abandoned by the world, 
he can here hold converse with the illustrious dead, and can render 
himself familiar with the sentiments of the good and great, of the pre- 
sent or a past age, without dread of the expression of that scorn, disgust, 
and horror that would attend any attempt at personal communication 
with his fellow-men. Sanson loves to talk, and talks exceedingly well : 
but, in the whole course of a visit of two hours, which was prolonged by 
the interest excited in me by this extraordinary person, he forgot not for 
a moment the distance placed between him and society in general: he 
shewed that he was fully aware of his situation, and does not affect to 
despise the feeling it is calculated to produce in others; but, having 
made up his mind to sustain it, calls up all his philosophy (for it may 
well be termed so) to support him in an existence without the pale of 
social intercourse. Among his books my eye fell on “ Le dernier Jour 
dun Condamné.” 

Reverting, however, to the professed object of my visit, he unlocked 
the door of another chamber, in which the various instruments of ex- 
treme punishment, formerly used, are yet preserved by him, It is, 
truly, afearful museum: and the examination of its contents gave rise 
to many inquiries on my part, which led to many curious anecdotes 
which he recounted, particularly as to the last moments of the con- 
demned. I could not but feel the contrast, of the office of the man with 
the sensibility he displayed in his narration, and the humanity which he 
evinced as he adverted to the dreadful circumstances in which he had 
borne so prominent a part. It is unnecessary to quote them; but all he 
related of the sufferers, in the hour of death, had something singularly 
forced, unnatural, and painful. Castaing was believed generally to be 
innocent of the crime for which he was condemned, yet, as Sanson told 
me, he confessed his guilt upon the scaffold. He shewed me the sabre 
with which the Marquis de Lally had been beheaded. It was prepared 
for the occasion, and three were cast before one could be found likely 
to answer the purpose. It was usual at that period for young men of 
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fashion to assist* (as the term is) on the scaffold at the last hour of the 
condemned, as they did on the stage at theatrical performances. The 
crowd upon that occasion was great, and the space limited, the arm 
of the executioner was jostled, at the moment the sabre was balanced 
above his head, the blow was diverted from the neck of the unhappy 
victim, and a common cutlass was resorted to, by one of the execu- 
tioner’s assistants, to end the agonies of the sufferer. A notch in the 
blade of the sabre is exactly of the size and in the form of a human 
tooth. 

I have said that Sanson, during the conversation, gave poe of no 
ordinary humanity. He summons up his resolution to the dreadful task 
he has to perform, and his firmness fails him not at the moment of 
duty. Yet, as soon as he receives the fatal order of the Procureur- 
generale, he has always a visible and violent struggle with his feelings 
ere he brings himself to obey. He at length proceeds to prepare, with 
apparent coolness, the machine of destruction and all the apparatus of 
death, but as soon as his sad work is finished his countenance becomes 

e and death-like—he returns to his solitary home and shuts himself 
in his chamber, where he long refuses nourishment or conversation, and 
tears start from his eyes when induced to advert to the circumstances 
of an execution. 

The man had impressed me with feelings decidedly distinct from 
those which I anticipated as the result of my communication with him, 
and as I took leave of him (I know not whether from forgetfulness or 
otherwise) I held out my hand. His countenance suddenly changed 
as he drew back several steps from me; it expressed astonishment and 
confusion—-all his ease of manner had fled at once, and I was again re- 
minded of “‘ la Main Sanglante.” 

To save the subject of this paper from a charge of vulgarity, by the 
world in general, let it be remembered that, during the Irish rebellion, 
a gentleman of name, family, and fortune, and the high sheriff of a 
county, had, if I recollect, the thanks of both houses of Parliament 
voted to him for acting as executioner, when no other could be found, 
to a formidable criminal ; that in the year 1790, on the proposition of 
Maton Delavarenne, seconded by Mirabeau himself, it was especially 
decreed, by the French legislature, that the public executioner should 
be comprehended in the number of citizens, and that, formerly, in the 
state of Wurtemburg, after having exercised his profession a certain 
number of years, the headsman was honoured, by having conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 





* This extraordinary taste was much indulged in at the time. The celebrated 
George Selwyn travelled from London to Paris, day and night, to be present at 
the execution of Damiens. He was repulsed, at first. by the guards who sur- 
rounded the scaffold, until he stated that he had come from London expressly to 
witness the ceremony. ‘ Make room for the gentleman, he is an Englishman 
and an amateur,” was the bitter observation of a gen-d’arme as he civilly made 
way for the stranger. 
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If an exaggerated degree of veneration was accorded, by the ancient 
Greeks, to musicians as men, we, perhaps, are too prone to consider them 
more in their professional than their won character. Noson of song 
ever yet acquired fame or honour in his art, without possessing an en- 
thusiasm which, though chiefly directed to musical science, could not 
fail to tinge his thoughts and actions on points unconnected with har- 
mony. Braham rather — his mind upon the recollections of royalty 
than the reminiscences of popular applause ; Catalani muses less on her 
miracles of voice than on the compliments of the soldier Swede ; and 
poor Charley Dignum’s glee was but the consequence and product of 
mock-turtle and malmsey-madeira. It might be difficult to define in 
what manner “the concord of sweet sounds” operates on the moral 
character of him whom they inspire; yet it will be assented to, that 
musical taste often wars with the ordinary pursuits of life, and induces 
apathy in the common concerns of active society :—and it is a freedom 
from the cares and anxieties of the world, thus produced, which has 
assured longevity to singers in a number of remarkable instances, little 
as their avocations would seem favourable to advanced age. 

It is but a few years since Madame Mara, after the interval of half a 
century, re-appeared upon the London boards,undoubtedly with diminished 
powers of execution, but with all the taste and enthusiasm for the art 
that she possessed when she enchanted a by-gone generation. She was 
then more aged than the oldest of her admirers ;—on the scene of her 
eatly glories, where once the proud and the influential struggled for her 
notice, and with all the deceitful reminiscences of her former fame alive 
in her mind, she found herself alone—a stranger in the assembly ; the 
walls had lost their echo, and the mute respect with which the audience 
listened to her later accents, eloquently told her what she had been, and 
what she was. She wept bitterly at the wholesome but humbling lesson. 
Barbarini, once so celebrated as a singer, was discovered but last year, by 
a traveller, still living, in a retired town of Russia; where, at the age 
of 106, he was in the active performance of the homely duties of a 
lowly innkeeper at Voronoge, and, notwithstanding his weight of years, 
walked daily a league and a half for the benefit of his health ; each 
evening reverting to his guitar, and singing the songs of his fair Italy 
with a feeble voice. Court-favour failed him, and, reduced to poverty, 
- was obliged to seek subsistence by manual labour in that distasteful 
clime. 

Catarina Gabrieli, who had been in her infant years the companion of 
poor Barbarini, who had shared with him the best of his fame (being his 
Junior by five years only), and whose musical talent was the boast of her 
native Italy, also still survives. She is upwards of 100. But, two years 
since, she could delight her friends by evidence of yet extraordinary 
powers. In the meridian of her renown the most splendid offers were 
made her to proceed to foreign shores, and from London golden argu- 
ments were profusely lavished to induce her to visit us. “I can never do 
there as I like,’”’ was the honest answer of the celebrated cantatrice. “ If 
I do not choose to sing I shall be insulted——No! no!—I would rather 
live in my own Italy, were it a jail.” The Empress Catherine, about the 
year 1765, exerted all her influence to have Gabrieli at Saint Peters- 
burg, until, wearied by the assiduous persuasion of the autocrat’s ambas- 
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sador, she consented to sing at the Russian court for two short months, on 
condition of having five thousand ducats, and all the expences of her resi- 
dence in the northern capital,with those of her voyage thither and return, 
fully paid. “ Tell the Italian,” replied the Empress to her minister, 
“that I do not pay my field-marshals so much.” “ Tell your mistress,” 
answered Gabrieli, on the message being conveyed to her, “ that she 
may set her field-marshals to sing.’ Unused as she was to concession, 
the haughty empress acceded to the terms of the Roman, and so de- 
lighted was she by her performance, that jewels, far exceeding the 
amount of her salary, were presented to the enchantress. Yet Gabrieli 
was any thing but covetous: indeed she was munificently generous 
on occasions, and ever charitable ; but sometimes, as we have seen, she 
indulged in freaks of independence which were not always so happy in 
their results as that practised upon Catherine. Invited to visit Palermo 
she reached the shores of Sicily, when her fame was at its acmé, and 
her arrival caused as great a “ sensation’’ in the capital of the island as 
Paganini’s has created among us. For once, in Neapolitan govern- 
ment, the feelings of the Viceroy ran parallel with the enthusiasm of 
the people. A splendid repast was furnished by him to the nobility of 
Palermo, on the day of her first appearance—the proudest of the land 
were in attendance, and the banquet waited—yet she came not. Mes- 
sengers were despatched to remind the prima-donna of her promise 
and her host’s expectation.—“ La Signora sends to say that she had entirely 
forgotten the invitation—is in bed, and desires not to be disturbed,” was 
the easy answer which he bore ; and it was much—as my Lord Pembroke, 
orany of our countrymen cognizant of the sweetnesses of Sicilian rule, 
will admit. The promised airs of the evening, however, would, it was 
thought, recompence the disappointed Viceroy for the less grateful 
ones thus exhibited, and he repaired to the theatre, followed by an illus- 
trious cortege. Those who have endured long hours of suffocation in 
the gallery of the House of Commons to hear the motion of some cele- 
brated orator postponed—those who have read a fashionable novel to 
the end, in the hope of extracting some little particle of pleasure— may 
appreciate the horror of his Highness, to hear the shrew-like songstress 
versely setting all harmony and measure at defiance—stultifying the 
aborious efforts of the astonished orchestra, and giving her “ native 
wood-notes wild” with a generous disdain of rule, that would have 
startled the classical ears of the Master of the Rolls, and thrown my 
Lord Mount-Edgecombe into a swoon. This was really too much for 
vice-regal forbearance; the contempt of authority was construed into a 
crime of the deepest dye, and the intractable syren was, on the termina- 
tion of her performance, safely consigned to a prison, to pay the penalty 
of the insult. Handsome apartments were however afforded her; she 
adopted a sumptuous table ; was “ at home” to all, and at all times, and 
the prison /became a scene of attraction perfectly unprecedented. As 
the term of the audacious culprit’s confinement approached, she ordered 
a list of those detained for debt to be laid before her, and discharged all 
claims upon them! A vessel was prepared to bear her to her beloved 
Italy ; and as she issued from her prison-walls, she was borne in pro- 
cession by the congregated inhabitants of Palermo, past the Viceroy’s 
palace, to the Marina, where she embarked amidst shouts of triumph 
from the grateful multitude. 
- The professional career of Rossini has not always been coleur de rase. 
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The strings of his destiny were not always golden ones, nor was the 
science of sound continually that of harmony to the ears of the great 
master. J Barbiere di Siviglia had a singular fate on its earliest repre- 
sentations at the Theatre d’Argentina at Rome, where it was produced 
in 1816. A variety of unlucky accidents attended the first ce. 
Conscious of the merits of the piece, and sensible of the high support 
promised by the ability of the actors, the elated composer assumed a 
rominent station in the orchestra ; and that he might not be confounded 
in the eye of the audience with the vulgar mass of symphoniaci, he had 
invested himself with a vermiliion-coloured coat-—a garb which, however 
it might dazzle the eyes of some, produced the most discordant laughter 
in others, and sadly deranged the effect of the overture. The poor 
maestro’s features became identified with the colour of his habit. The part 
of Almaviva having been assigned to Garcia, as he attempted to commence 
the serenade, the various chords of his guitar, with an unanimity 
somewhat remarkable, suddenly snapped, and hisses pursued the un- 
happy minstrel as he fled the stage. The nerves of the composer were 
fearfully shaken, and his confidence in his work was gradually lessening, 
when all his hopes were at once crushed by a luckless adventure that oc- 
curred to Figaro, in the person of Zamboni ; who by some accident or other 
made a false step as he entered, and, falling upon his face, struck the most 
prominent feature of it so violently, as to produce from it a crimson stream. 
Forgetful, in his terror, of his handkerchief, Zamboni hurriedly ap- 
eve the skirts of his dress to stop the blushing torrent, while shouts of 
aughter spoke more the fastidious taste, than the humanity, of the audi- 
ence. In the confusion that ensued, the humbled but indignant com- 
positore fled the theatre, while the opera was terminated amidst signs of 
contempt and disapprobation. The pride of Rossini was humbled; all 
his better hopes were destroyed. Could he have withdrawn the piece, 
he would have been comparatively happy ; but it was necessary that it 
should undergo a renewed ordeal on the succeeding evening. Well 
aware of the violent passions of a Roman audience, and the uncompli- 
mentary mode of giving them expression, when the fatal hour ap- 
proached he locked himself in his chamber. Alone, and trembling for 
his fame and person, the weary hours of that eventful evening passed 
by no means pleasantly, until the neighbouring bells sounded the hour 
of midnight—when a distant rumour, as of numerous voices, reached his 
ear. He opened his casement with a nervous hand, and it became more 
distinct each moment, until, at a turning of the street, ‘ Rossini! 
Rossini !” was vehemently ejaculated. Closing his window in affright, 
he sank despairing on a seat, until the repetition of the cry at the very 
door of his dwelling recalled him to a sense of danger, and the necessity 
of averting it. Confused murmurs and many steps were heard upon the 
stairs ; “ Rossini! Rossini!” was shouted simultaneously with repeated 
knocks at his chamber-door ; but Rossini answered not. The outcry 
and battery became yet more violent, until, to his horror, he heard the 
portal give way, and “Signore Maestro!” and “ Rossini! Rossini!” 
formed the chorus that accompanied the violation of his domicile. He 
was not there. “ Where could he be?” was the general inquiry, until 
one of more acute vision than the rest discerned, beneath the bed, some 
of the vestiary appendages of the concealed musician. With a yell of 
triumph he was dragged forth ; “ Santa Maria! Signora Compatevole !” 
ejaculated the affrighted harmonist ; when it was announced to him that 
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the performarice had redeemed the ill-fortune of the previous evening— 
that Rome was in ecstacies, and that the audience had adjourned en 
mutsse to do honour al divino maestro. They bore him in triumph from 
his house, amid the blaze of a thousand torches and the vociferations of 
la bocca Romana. He was carried past balconies, crowded with fair 
spectators and beaming with lights, to the theatre, where he was 
crowned upon the stage. The deep silence of old Rome was fearfully 
profaned, as the multitude subsequently accompanied him to an osferia, 
where a magnificent entertainment had been provided ; and mornin 
dawned ere he and his admirers had terminated the orgies of his 
ovation. 

Rossini is an inveterate musician ; his whole soul is wrapt in harmony : 
he thinks, dreams, eats, and drinks music ; it is to him what ale was to 
Boniface, or what Dr. Johnson was to Boswell. It was late at night, 
in the summer of 1829, that, on his way to Italy, a foreigner arrived at 
the inn Les Trois Couronnes, in the lovely town of Vevay, with his cara 
sposa, wearied both by travel and the excessive heats of the day. It 
was the season for the transmigration of the northern hordes to the south, 
and Money (the master of the hotel) could but afford them his private 
sitting-room, and a hastily prepared bed to repose on. Supper was or- 
dered, but, ere it came, the eye of the guest had fallen on the piano of 
Madame M. which was, however, locked. In vain Money repre- 
sented the lateness of the hour—the number of his guests, who had all 
retired to rest. No excuse would serve, and the peremptory gentleman 
attained his end. His fingers swept the keys, and the door being 

ed to let in air, the sounds penetrated to every quarter of the hotel. 
The performer had finished one of the airs of Guillaume Tell, when his 
attention was called to those around him. This second Orpheus was 
encircled by a group composed of persons of various nations: men, 
women, waiters, ostlers, all night-capped, bonnetted, silk-handker- 
chiefed, or uncoifed, were listening to him, open-mouthed and mute with 
delight—Swiss, Germans, English, French and Italians. “ Der Teu- 
fel’ —* Diu lai Vouarde”—“< Superbe ! Divin!”—“ Who can he be ?”— 


“«« Egli e Italiano Sicuramente !” were the cries of his enraptured audi- 


tors, in their various tongues. The Ranz des Vaches followed—Henri 
Quatre—Che bello clima e questo, and “God save the King,” were 
successively played, and every listener felt prouder of his fatherland 
as he hearkened to that piano magico. The police-book next morning 
bore the name of “ Rossini,” and explained to all, the mystery of the 
preceding night. 

The genius of Rossini is inexhaustible, but his learning slight. The 
sweet and fiowing melodies of T'ancredi were produced by fim at the 
age of eighteen, and at once gave evidence of his taste ; while all his 
subsequent compositions, numerous as they are, have the Redgauntlet 
brand of origin on their foreheads. Flattered, caressed, and féted as 
he has been, it would be strange were the man not affected by the merits 
ofthe author. Elevated rapidly to distinction and public notice, his 
simple nature was scarcely calculated for the weight of honours with 
which he has been laden ; and vanity and presumption took place of the 
homelier and honester qualities of character. Yet he is said to be more 
sensible to reprehension than to adulation, and if his share of the former 
has been trifling in amount, in two instances it derived a factitious im- 
portance from the sources it sprang from. “The Siege of Corinth” was 
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forbidden to be performed on the Venetian stage by Metternich ; and his 
M of Spain, having been present at the first performance of Otello 
at rid, interdicted its repetition on the ground of its immorality. 
The propriety of a man’s taking away the life of his lady, may abstract- 
edl ve questionable ; but it must be recollected that the Moor was not 
a Christian, a circumstance that might have pleaded for him with the 
tender conscience of the Most Catholic King. 

Thatransition from ape of dramatic dignity to the character she 

in private life, was never moré easy than in the case of Ma- 
dame Catalani. In person, manner, and discourse, she was noble: and 
one was too often disposed to confound Catalani with Semiramide. The 
unusual respect shewn to her by crowned heads, seemed less accorded 
to the actress than the woman; and whether on the stage or at court, it 
ever seemed that elle aspirait a descendre. The last word pronounced, it 
is said, by the King of Bavaria, was the name of the Roman songstress. 
The Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt took his seat in the orchestra of 
his theatre, as leader of the band, in honour of her genius; and even 
the Emperor of Austria forgot all meaner arts in admiration of Catalani. 
Charles John of Sweden himself conducted her through the Royal 
Museum at Stockholm, in 1827, where two magnificent vases of por- 
phyry attracted her admiration ; and some time after a similar pair was for- 
warded to her, at Paris, by the gallant prince, who deemed twenty- 
thousand francs a not too costly tribute to the enchanting actress. Yet 
all her sympathies were not devoted to royalty ; for having visited Cra- 
cow, and consented to sing for one night at the public theatre, when 
the enormous amount of her engagement was tendered her, she returned 
more than the moiety of the sum in aid of the erection of the monument 
in memory of the patriot Kosciusko. 

At Weimar it was Catalani’s good or ill fortune to be placed at table 
next to the venerable Goéthe. It was intended by her illustrious host 
as a mark of respect to the fair Italian ; but the lady was little acquainted 
with literature in general, or any other poetry than that which the fair 
translator to the King’s Theatre murders so exquisitely for the benefit 
of its British frequenters. The peculiar attention paid to her neigh- 
bour, added to his imposing appearance, attracted the curiosity of the 
syren ; and she inquired his name. ‘“ The celebrated Goéthe, Madam.” 
“ Pray on what instrument does he play?” was the next interrogation. 
“M , it is the renowned author of Werther.” “ Oh! yes, yes, I 
recollect.” Then turning to Goéthe, resolved in her turn to compliment 
the aged poet, “ Ah! Monsieur,” she exclaimed, “‘ how greatly do I 
admire Werther.” A low bow answered the distinguished eulogist. 
“I never read any thing so truly laughable in my life. What acom- 
plete farce, Sir !’’ ““ Madame! The Sorrows of Werther?” “ Ah, Sir, 
was anything ever more truly ridiculous!” continued the laughing lady, 
as she recalled to memory—What? a Parody upon Werther, produced 
at one of the minor theatres at Paris, where all the sentimentality of 
the Teutonic swain had been cruelly, but laughably burlesqued. The 
poet’s nerves were sadly affected by the applause so equivocally lavished 
on his unsuspected talent, and the lady’s credit was sensibly diminished 
at the court of Weimar, by her ignorance of Werther and Goéthe- 
sentimentality. 
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ArreEr my late bivouac on the plains, I pursued my way, none the 
worse, to Villa Franca, and thence to Merida. Large flocks of merino 
diversify the face of the country through which I passed ; it is likewise 
rich in corn and oil. The good people in this part of Spain seem to 
entertain a particular veneration for the stork, which rears its young 
throughout this district in undisturbed security. With good reason, 
however, are these creatures unmolested ; for they save their protectors 
the irksome duties of cleanliness, by becoming, after a fashion, their 
scavengers. They are recommended, moreover, by their strong Mal- 
thusian principles, which correct the evil tendency of a superabundant 
population in the marshes, adjoining Villa Franca and Merida. Merida 
contains innumerable relics of ancient Roman magnificence. It was 
once a favourite spot of such of the ancient conquerors, who exchanged 
the fertile fields of Italy for a more extensive share of those of Spain. 
Nor can it be wondered at, when we consider the temptations which 
the climate and soil of this luxuriant district afforded. Like all other 
places which the Romans honoured by their preference, it rapidly grew 
in greatness, and Merida became the envy of the neighbouring bar- 
barous districts, by its splendid palaces, its stately temples, its aqueducts, 
baths, and amphitheatres. The remains of many of these stupendous 
and admirable works of art are yet in existence, surviving the revolu- 
tions of time and of kingdoms, and still exhibit, in their slow decay, that 
majestic grandeur, which gained for their projectors the wonder and 
admiration of succeeding ages. The very pavement which we trod 
upon, the inscriptions on the walls, the broken columns, capitals, bas- 
reliefs, and statues, all speak a tale of other times—nay, the very churches 
now devoted to christian worship, borrowing their splendour from the 
wrecks of paganism, convey forcibly to the mind an image of those days 
when the stately edifice, now responding to the voice of the true 
religion, once echoed with the rites of another—a barbarous, though 
imposing creed. Merida, though a considerable town, sinks into insig- 
nificance when viewed in comparison with its former splendour. One 
of the ancient aqueducts yet supplies the town with water, while the 
stupendous remains of the other only afford to the stork a secure 
asylum to rear its young. Within a short distance are the remains of a 
temple once dedicated to Diana, but now the residence of an anchorite. 
The bridge crossing the Guadiana is of great extent, and is likewise of 
Roman origin. Not far from the town are seen the remains of two 
ancient theatres, one adapted for scenic representation, and the other for 
the celebration of games, gladiatorial combats, and spectacles in which 
the ancient Romans took such delight. The remains of the amphi- 
theatre lie scattered about in huge disjointed masses, so strongly joined 
with cement, as to form a solid and almost impenetrable body. Build- 
ings so constructed might have bid defiance to time, had not man with 
a more unsparing hand hastened their destruction. This fine edifice 
has been undermined and pulled to pieces for the sake of the granite 
which formed the foundations, and faced the walls ; thus proving, that 
the barbarians of a civilized era could not be taught to respect what the 
Goths of former ages spared. The epigram written on the family of the 
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Barberini at Rome—who took such a conspicuous part in the plunder of 
the materials of the ancient Coliseum, their palace being almost entirely 
built,of the spoil—might apply with equal justice to the modern barba- 
rians of Merida— 


«* Quod non faciebant Barbari fecerunt Barberini!” 


The other theatre is not so much fallen, owing, perhaps, to its still more 
solid construction—the walls being nearly forty feet in thickness at the 
base, and gradually diminishing towards the top. ‘There are seven 
rows of stone seats, still perfect, which in former times marked the 
different ranks of the audience. It is now converted into a plaza for 
bull-fighting. ‘The public entrances are but little damaged, though 
partly buried in earth from the accumulation of the rubbish of ages. 
The town is adorned with many modern churches and convents, and 
forms an agreeable and desirable residence, from the mildness of its 
climate and the abundance of every necessary of life with which it is 
supplied. 

Badajos, which occupies so conspicuous a place in British military 
annals, is one of the frontier towns of Portugal, and within a day’s ride 
of Merida. It was with regret that I left this town, where there is so 
much to tempt the traveller to stay ; but my time was short; bidding 
adieu, therefore, to Merida, and all its vestiges of fallen greatness, I 
hastened onwards to the capital. 

It was betimes in the morning that I was fairly on my route, when, 
passing through the village of San Pedro, but a short distance from 
Merida, and without any intention of halting, my attention was excited 
by seeing a handkerchief waved towards me, by a female hand, from the 
balcony of a very respectable-looking house. On looking up I heard a 
voice, in very soft and gentle accents, inquire whether I was an English- 
man, and on my replying in the affirmative, I was invited in. ‘This 
invitation, couched as it was in pleasant terms, and conveyed in so 
gentle a tone, I was not backward in accepting ; and on ascending the 
stairs and entering the room, which I judged to be that adjoining the 
baleony, I discovered a young lady of a very prepossessing appearance, 
and a priest, who I conjectured, from a certain resemblance between 
them, to be a relation. I was not deceived ; for the old man, apologiz- 
ing for the liberty his niece had taken, informed me that she took a 
great interest in English people, and, on seeing me pass, recognizing me 
to be of that nation, could not forbear accosting me. The lady—who 
had before this time drawn a chair for me, and placed herself by my 
side, was not able to bear the lengthy apology and narrative of her 
reverent and garrulous relative, which, though given by me in a few 
words, it must be confessed, was somewhat prolix in the original—now 
overwhelmed me with a dozen questions in a breath about England, and 
more particularly London. She informed me that she had been induced 
to accompany an English officer to London, where he married her. His 
regiment was then unfortunately ordered off to India, when she was in 
s0 delicate a state of health that she was not able to proceed with him. 
He left her with instructions to follow him, when, on his arrival in 
India, he might be able to send her favourable accounts. After an 
anxious year the promised communication arrived, but not from her 
husband ; it was the announcement of his death! She subsequently 
procured the arrears of pay, and a widow’s pension. Her child (for she 
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had been left a mother,) died before she quitted England ; and the last 


she visited, on leaving London, was its grave, in St. Martin's 

urch-yard. She prepared me some chocolate, and gave me fruit, of 

which I k ; before we parted I made her a present of some tea, 
with which she seemed highly delighted. 

Leaving the village of San Pedro, I pursued a by-road to Almorin, as 
I wished to pay a visit to my friend Don Ignacio de Vargas, but with all 
my exertion d was not able to reach it that night; I was therefore 
obliged to put up at a miserable and solitary vinta of the very worst 
description ; and had the mortification of finding, the next morning, on 
reaching my destination, that my friend was gone from home to Madrid, 
and his return was quite uncertain. There was no remedy but patience, 
therefore I set about regaining my route, which I accomplished Me 
scrambling over a most intricate cross-country, and reached Truxillo 
about eleven o'clock at night. I did not, however, much improve my 
condition of the preceding night, for on my arrival I found every place 
of shelter closed, and I had determined on a bivouac, when I discovered 
a light in the cottage of a peasant, who very hospitably gave us what ac- 
commodation he was able. 

Truxillo is an ancient town of some consequence, and is cele- 
brated as being the birth-place of Pizarro. It is very pleasantly 
situated on a hill, commanded by a castle, now in a state of decay, and 
surrounded by walls flanked by high towers and bastions—like all old 
towns, the streets are inconveniently narrow, though the plaza is suffici- 
ently spacious. I happened to arrive on the king’s birth-day, and some 
appearance of festivity was displayed ; the town was illuminated, and a 
body of cuirassiers, with a troop of the Guadalaxara cavalry, were drawn 
up in the plaza. They had just returned from a skirmish with the insur- 
gents, which, it must be understood, was the term applied to the parti- 
zans of the king, when the Cortes possessed the government of Spain. 
The insurgents, it appeared, had attempted to carry off the lapida—a 
stone, affixed in the plaza, of similar import to the tree of liberty—but 
were defeated by the gallant gentlemen I had then the honour of in- 
specting, and had retreated into the forests, of which they held posses- 
sion. I waited on the Marquis of Conquesta, who was unfortunately 
from home, attending his sheep-shearing. The wool from their immense 
flocks, as I have before observed, produces large revenues to the grandees 
of Spain. The porch and hall of this nobleman’s mansion are decorated 
with the spoils of the chase —I counted seventeen wild-boars of enormous 
size, stuffed ; the heads of stags and other animals were scattered about 
in profusion. Leaving Truxillo, I reached Jaracejo about mid-day, when, 
having refreshed ourselves under an open shed, with some muleteers, 
I proposed proceeding to Almaraz, and inquired of my companions the 
way. The areros replied that it was impossible to proceed thither at 
that time, for the insurgents infested the road, and to be secure it was 
necessary to go in a strong body, and early in the morning : they added, 
that if I persisted in going, we should assuredly be robbed of our horses 
and property. The landlord likewise informed me that two mules had 
been stolen from him the night before; which piece of information, 
though intended as a detainer, at once determined me to proceed ; for, if 
we were not safe under the sorry shelter of his roof, it was worth a little 
additional risk for the chance of better accommodation—* Va usted con 
Dios!” cried the whole party shrugging their shoulders, as we returned 
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a was not without good reason that my friends, the muleteers, warned 
me of danger, and it was not long before I had reason to repent my 
temerity. We had not proceeded more than a league and a half from 
the posada, when I observed three men of most suspicious appearance, 
coming down onus in an oblique direction from the hills, evidently 
with the intention of taking us in flank, whichever way we might feel 
disposed to attemmt a retreat. I had hardly time to communicate my 
apprehensions to my servant, when they called aloud to us to halt.. My 
servant being unfortunately of a nervous temperament, was about to 
comply ; but I, not seeing the necessity for such over-civility, applied 
the thong pretty sharply to his horse, and calling on him to fly for his 
life, put spurs to my own, and fairly tried the merit of our heels. The 
fellows, shouting, pursued us; but not gaining ground, one of them 
drew up, and levelling his carbine fired—I heard the ball whistle past 
me. This so far from having the effect desired, only lent an additional 
energy to my heels, which communicating in an increased ratio with 
those of my horse, soon made the distance greater between us, and I . 
overtook my servant, who having the swifter steed, was most gallantly 
leaving me behind. He was in a terrible state of agitation, and I con- 
fess I looked for a repetition of the last favour, with no little anxiety. 
I told him, however, to reserve his fire in case they should sueceed in 
nearing us, as, on our defensive system, we could not afford time to.re- 
Joad.. Looking over my shoulder, I had the pleasure of finding only 
two in pursuit, the other having stopped, as I supposed, to reload ; but 
seeing that I could expect no help from my comrade, I determined to 
effect our retreat, if possible, without risking an engagement. We were 
now. ascending a steep hill, and our horses being heavily laden, and 
urged beyond their proper speed, began to shew evident symptoms of 
distress. My servant’s horse, though the fleetest at first, now but sulkily 
obeyed his repeated and nervous application of the whip; and, Hen- 
Tiquez, casting a glance of terror behind, beheld our pursuers now gain- 
ing ground, and steadily tracking their prey. “ We must fight, Henri- 
quez,” said I, “ looking to my pistols. In an agony of apprehension he 
crossed himself repeatedly, and most fervently, and called on all the 
saints in heaven, by name, to effect a miracle in his behalf. ‘ That 
won't serve you, my friend,” said I, “ look to your priming.” The man- 
ner in which I spoke seemed only to increase his fear, so that seeing no 
assistance could be expected of him, I looked about for a position to 
strengthen my defence. On the summit of the hill stood the scattered 
Tuins of an old castle, and by the management of whip and spur, I 
reached the friendly cover of its now delapidated walls. There, standing 
in the breach, which had, in its time, been defended by many a braver 
man, I awaited the coming of the enemy. This maneeuvre seemed to 
stagger them, for they had evidently calculated on our failing strength. 
They were within a good rifle-shot of us, and they halted, as I suppose, 
to determine their movements. To assist their consultation, I now lew- 
ered my piece, which I had previously charged with ball, and taking a 
steady aim, fired. The distance was too great for execution with a fowl- 
Ing-piece ; but I had the satisfaction of seeing them widen the distance 
between us. Here they turned and consulted again, and I gave them 
an additional hint, when shaking their fists ferociously towards us, and 
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firing their carbines in impotent anger, they gallopped back down the . 
hill. As Henriquez saw the danger diminish, his valour | Bear Cnpaery 
increased ; and 1 had some difficulty in persuading him that it would be 
better to pursue our route than to follow them across the hills, whither 
we had the pleasure of seeing them direct their course. Our horses 
were so completely jaded that we drove them before us down the hill, 
and pushed on as hard as we could for the Tagus, across which there 
was a ferry, and hoped to indemnify ourselves for our toil by a good 
supper i a night’s rest at Almaraz. It was just dark when we reached 
the ferry. 

The raft was on the opposite side, but we saw no signs of a ferryman. 
We called loudly for some time, and at last saw a light glimmer from 
the opening door of a cabin on the summit of a small hill on the opposite 
shore. This was from the functionary himself who, instead of coming to 
our assistance, inquired, in no very gentle terms, what we were bawling 
about. This being speedily made known to him, he informed us that he 
never descended the hill but once, having made a vow to that effect, 
when he was, one night, defrauded of his fare, by late travellers like 
ourselves. We implored him to dispense for once with so inhuman a 
resolve ; for that we were almost dead with hunger and toil, and were, 
moreover, pursued by robbers. “I can’t help that,” coolly replied this 
modern edition of the Stygian ferryman, “ it is far better that they should 
cut your throats, than that I should break my vow ;” with which conso- 
latory remark he slammed the door of his hut, and left us to our medita- 
tions. These were not of the most agreeable kind—our horses were in a 
most distressed condition, and to add to the distress, my servant was 
taken seriously ill. There was a wretched hovel near, under which, I 
placed the horse-furniture, and tying the animals together, I commended 
them to their fare. Never did I pass so miserable a night, for though 
wrapped in our cloaks, beneath the hovel, no sleep closed our eyelids. 
My servant did nothing but sigh and groan, and my occasional ejacula- 
tions were neither of so submissive, nor so innocent a character. At last. 
daylight, in some measure, relieved our sufferings, by bringing the ferry- 
raft, by which we and our horses, they having had nothing to eat but a 
few prickly thistles, were quickly conveyed across. I was compelled to 
walk to Almaraz to breakfast, my horse not being able to carry me, and 
my servant being too ill to dismount. : 

Having recruited our strength at Almaraz, we pursued our route to 
Talavera de la Reyna, and passed the villages of La Calzada and Oro- 
paza, at which latter place, on an eminence, stood an old castle, as I 
understood, a royal residence, commanding a most beautiful and exten- 
sive prospect over the adjacent country. Indeed the neighbourhood of 
our whole route from Almaraz was exceedingly fertile, and abounded 
with corn, wine and oil. At night we reached Torrabella, and the next 
day passed over a flat country, covered with oak timber and corn fields, 
until we arrived at the range of small hills which form part of the site 
of the celebrated battle of Talavera. It was a sanguinary day, and the 
success of the action was so equivocal that it was confidently claimed. by 
both parties. Our cavalry suffered greatly from a covered ravine, into 
which the foremost ranks were precipitated at the charge. It is said 
that Lord Portarlington, then in the 23d Dragoons, saved his life by the 
gallantry of his charger, who cleared the foss at a single leap, and 
taking a short course on the other side, rejoined the remains of his regi- 
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‘ ment by the same desperate means, amidst a shower of shot from the 
enemy. Many hundreds of our brave fellows, under that treacherous 
footing, found a grave; and it was not without emotion that I beheld 
the yellow cornfield, and the werk vineyard, waving their treasures 
cefully over their place of rest—fertilized by the blood of the brave! 
he city was outspread before us, as on a huge map, in the midst of an 
extensive plain, and nearly encircled by the Tagus. On our approach I 
found it was encompassed by an old Roman wall, to which were attached 
the ruins of several towers. The bridge by which we entered the town 
bore evidence of Roman construction ; but it is in a sadly dilapidated 
state. The town is ancient, and has nothing remarkable in if. It con- 
tains some good houses, has a plaza for bull-fighting, and two public 
walks. There is a royal establishment for the manufacture of silk, 
which is now inactive ; but a considerable trade is carried on by the 
inhabitants in silk, hats, and common ware. 

During my short stay, I was present at a religious festival, and was 
much edified by witnessing a few acts of practical devotion, the prin- 
cipal of which consisted in burning an effigy of Judas, which was con- 
signed to the flames amidst a burst of pious indignation. Various 
offerings was then made to the Virgin, in corn, wine, oil, fruit, and 
flowers. Asses and lambs were likewise driven into the churches, and 
placed before the altar ; which the priests rendering an excellent account 
of, and the people being extremely well satisfied with, all parties retired 
from the festival in the most joyous and contented mood imaginable. 
The climate is very mild, ad provisions are in great abundance. I 
obtained excellent red wine at one penny a bottle. The posadas are 
indifferent ; I was obliged to purchase in the town every thing I had 
occasion for, and paid the host only for the shelter of his roof. Being 
rather fatigued with walking during the last two days, I took the J 
vantage of a gallero going from Lisbon to Madrid, and engaged a place, 
This is a conveyance intended for merchandize and passengers, resem- 
bling a light waggon, and travelling at the rate of about four miles an 
hour. The passengers were not of a description to suit an exclusive, 
but they were civil and good humoured, and endeavoured to make 
themselves agreeable to each other, by singing and playing the guitar, 
occasionally introducing a merry story. It was not from want of enter- 
tainment, that at the end of the first day I left the gallero ; but I found 
the motion rather more fatiguing than the ambling of my little horse, 
which I again mounted, having, during my short journey, tied him to 
the gallero, and left my baggage to the care of the conductor. At 
night I reached Mostoles, where I had the luxury of a bed on the 
floor, and the next day arrived at Madrid. 

Political dissensions were for a time forgotten at the moment I entered 
the capital, in consequence of the celebration of the splendid festival of 
Corpus Christi. The principal streets were covered with an awning of 
blue and white striped canvass, placed at a considerable elevation, that 
the view from the balconies and the principal wintows might not be 
interrupted. The ground was strewn with sand, and the streets lined 
with troops. Eleven thousand men were on duty. All the valuables of 
the inhabitants, of such a nature as tapestry, carpets, and stuffs of costly 
description, were exhibited on this occasion, and hanging from the win- 
dows in such profusion as almost to cover the walls of the houses, pro- 
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duced a very lively and agreeable effect. The procession commenced 
by a line of the public authorities, followed by the bishops and clergy ; 
after these dignitaries was borne the Host, on a magnificent custodia of 
silver, enriched with gold; and succeeded by a swarm of friars and 
members of the different orders of priesthood. At'these festivals the 
presence of the king is expected, but on this‘ decasion he disappointed 
the loyal and faithful. The day is devoted to pleasure and amusement, 
and before its close becomes a sort of saturnalia. At that period the 
royal power was completely shorn of its former despotic sway by the 
Cortes, who, in their turn, usurping too much, caused the interference 
by which they fell. The hall wherein they held their discussions is not 
a large building, but is exceedingly chaste and beautiful in its decora- 
tions. On the walls of the interior are placed tablets of black marble, 
whereon are engraved, in letters of gold, the names of those heroes who 
perished for the constitutional liberty of Spain, viz.:—Porlier, Lacy, 
Bertrand de Lis, and others who want no such memorial to perpetuate 
their fame. At the grand entrance stood two pages, attired in white 
satin robes, and wearing turbans on their heads, ornamented with large 
plumes of ostrich feathers. Two lions couchant were placed on pedes- 
tals on each side of the door. The interior is divided into two com- 
partments, each of which is lined with rows of benches, cushioned and 
covered with purple velvet, and a considerable space is left between, 
which is tastefully carpeted for the entrance of members. The presi- 
dent takes his seat at the upper end, in a magnificent chair, attended by 
two pages, dressed like the others, in white satin. On one side is a 
balcony, appropriated to ambassadors and strangers of distinction, in ad- 
dition to which there is a gallery capable of holding three hundred per- 
sons, which is cpen to the public without a fee. The throne is very 
Frey and is placed in the extremity of the hall. It consists of a 

ir of state, supported by bronze gilt lions, on its summit is a helmet; 
surmounted by a large drooping ostrich feather ; on each side this chair 
are figures supporting a canopy of purple velvet, festooned with golden 
ropes and tassels. When I was present, the subject under discussion 
was that of dividing the provinces into districts, for the more equal 
return.of deputies. The debate was conducted with great decorum, and 
a strict attention to outward observations. Maps and plans were placed 
on the table, and others were handed about to the several deputies who 
wished for further information on the subject. Notwithstanding the 
house and gallery was crowded, every member obtained a patient hear- 
ing, and a respectful silence was observed throughout the debate. The 
conclusion is highly favourable to the Spanish Chamber of Deputies, 
when brought into comparison with a similar branch of legislature of 
their neighbours the French, and approaches in rationality and dignity* 
nearer to our own senate—on the model of which, doubtless, its ob- 
servances have been founded. 


’ 


* Is our correspondent satirical ?—Ep, 
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THE STEAM-BOAT. A PAPER OF MY UNCLE’S. 


I can generally tell a traveller of much experience, by his system and 
tranquillity. He is uniformly in good time—avoids all superfluity of 
language, and is well provided with the absolute essentials for a journey. 
On the other hand, the symptoms are as visible in those whose sedentary 
habits have “ still confined them to their homes.” Every thing, with them, 
ishurry and confusion ; the objects of their journeys are frequently de- 
feated by absurd omissions ; the want of method multiplies the troubles 
of their preparation, and makes the simple act of packing up a complete 
labour of distraction. A man in haste will cut himself in shaving, and 
lose an hour in staunching his wound, before he can venture to put on 
his shirt and cravat. He takes his breakfast in a constant trot from box 
to bag ; swallows masses of unmasticated food, and scalds his mouth— 
in many instances, to be too late; or else, to catch his vehicle by run- 
ning half a mile, and hallooing till speech has left him ; when, perhaps, 
he mounts the coach, with all the liquid honours of a river god; and, 
after the enjoyment of a three hours’ indigestion, finds himself possessed 
of an insuperable rheumatism, or a six months’ cold. Similar and equal 
evils attend the raw or dilatory traveller, who goes by steam; indeed, 
where procrastination is ‘ part and parcel’’ of a man’s own nature, he 
will find himself deplorably unfitted for the duties, and the pleasures 
even, of a locomotive life. 

I could not resist the wishes of a schoolfellow—whom I had lost for 
many years—to join him on a trip to Dunkirk, in a steamer, which was 
puritanically designated, in the notice of its sailing, as a vessel worthy 
the attention, and adapted to the comforts of the religious public. , I 
found many martyrs, but no evangelists, on board ; and I was glad to 
see that such a despicable clap-trap had not denuded pleasure of its gaiety, 
or, brought hypocrisy to offer insult to the sanctity of undissembled 
holiness, 
vol felt a curious disposition to speculate on all the characters I saw 
around me ; but, why and wherefore I recorded what I thought, I know 
not, Can the more pretending give a wholesome reason for the utter- 
ance of what they write? Can critics give a proof’ of their infallibility ? 
or dogmatists, who dictate their opinions to the world, produce an ho- 
nest vindication of their high authority ? 

My friend and I were not the first on board. A party of exclusives 
occupied a bench upon the larboard side ; and, by way of ensuring the 
uninterrupted pleasures of their select society, were confronted by a row 
of élégantes and beaux, on stools—an arrangement destined to repel in- 
trusion, and assert the consequence of all the party, though highly detri- 
mental to the humbler travellers, who naturally looked for the free 
passage of the deck. 

By dint of casual inquiries, I ascertained the real grade of these su- 
perlatives. The leader of the party was heiress to incalculable wealth ; 
and, being ever in the leading-strings of jealous monitors, had rejected 
every offer made her, as a scheme upon her fortune. Her importance 
was augmented by a string of toad-eaters, who found their benefit in the 
perpetuation of her maidenhood, and earned their living by advice, on 
all occasions, as their tyro sojourned in the realms of Bishopsgate- 
‘within, or in the rural cells of Hornsey-wood, where Fauns and Dryads, 
Dians, Cupids and Apollos, were stuck as thick and permanently, as old 
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lieutenants of the navy, without interest, at a levy of Lord Melville’s— 
when in office. Miss Biddlecombe was a pretty girl enough, but the 
wealth of her papa inspired her with a morbid rage for fashion ; which, 
actuated with that ambition for attire, too prevalent among the middling 
classes of society in England, exhibits the purest specimens of genuine 
vulgarity ; and the young lady had, on this occasion, issued, in the glory 
of her wardrobe, from Norton Falgate ; resolved on the concealment of 
that unnameable abode, by the highest airs of an exclusive, and the 
flippant tone of West-end folly and presumption. She was reposing in 
an attitude well adapted to the exhibition of a pretty foot and ankle, and 
well-turned leg. Her bonnet was adjusted so as to disclose that beau- 
tiful and indicative portion of a female — the neck, where a fair 
skin and rich dark hair were beautifully blended and contrasted, at the 
same time ; a handsome volume in her hand, on which she rather gazed 
than read. The book was open at the play of “ Love’s last shift.” A 
handsome Frenchman, who, with the facility of good address, had 
violated the cordon, which the mauvaise honte of all the Englishmen 

—encountered the fair candidate for admiration. ‘ Mais, il ne 
semble, Mademoiselle, que vous vous amuses la, d'une maniére assez 
triste. Puis-je me permettre la liberte de vous demander qu’est ce que 
vous lisez la?” ‘ C’est, Monsieur,” replied Miss Biddlecombe, “ la 
derniére chémise de l'amour.” ! 

Among the many members of Miss Biddlecombe’s élite, the most pro- 
minent, by far, was Mr. Botherby, a gentleman of sixty years, that, to 
all appearance, had been devoted to the acquirement of facetious tules, 
bons mols, and epigrams ; of which he was considered, by far, the largest 
extant repository. He was, in his way, a kind of bazaar, where the hu- 
mour of an audience might be suited with narratives and jokes at choice. 
No man was better known on town; he was conversant in the pro- 
prieties of every sort of esculation, from a frescati pic-nic, or a sprat 
supper, to the banquet of the noble and urbane ; and his nose served as 
an annual register of these Apician festivities, which were regularly, in 
the remembrance of his friends, recorded by a full-blown addition to the 
carbuncular glories of that blushing organ—in the summer-season, 
rivalling the hue of the deepest peony ; and, in the wintry months, pre- 
senting the darker and more tempestuous colour of a thunder-cloud. 
Mr. Botherby was charged to the brim with anecdote and pun, epigram, and 
rhebus ; and it took a full day’s exercise to exhaust his fund ; though a se- 
cond day as certainly reduced him to the “ crambe repetita.”” He stood 
in no need of preparation—of no economy of matter—in boat.or coach— 
walking or sitting, he opened the narrative store of his remembrance, 
like pulling up a sluice, and away went the torrent of farrago, in turbu- 
lent rhapsody, till the vessel of his memory was dry, and the operation 
of the wine or spirit had silenced the laborious member, which served in 
the obstetric duty of its delivery. His style, at length, assumed the 
character of mannerism—all things were introduced with a succinct, but 
proper preface; “ the anecdote just mentioned, reminded him of one, 
which he would, in a few words, relate.” Another was narrated “ as a 
singular coincidence ;” a third, “in illustration of the former ;” “being 
on such a subject, he could not refrain from mentioning an interesting 
fact—a similar occurrence—a miraculous escape—an incomparable*re- 
partee.’’ In short, he could meet a party even-handed, with a fellow to 
every story, pun, or accident—a rival for every prodigy, a companion for 
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every jest, and a glass of wine tu each, Repetition had conferred on 
him peculiar volubility, and I know few of his. acquaintances who can- 
not relate, in word and gesture, the greater portion of his superlative 
extravaganzas. 

The rare endowment of so much memory, such complying aptitude, 
and indefatigable loquacity, had fairly conferred on Mr. Guy Botherby, 
the well-known distinction of a man of “ infinite anecdote, and a fund of 
inexhaustible amusement.’? Few will be surprised that such a “ host 
within himself,” should be selected by a numerous and vulgar party, 
which delighted in the attentions of a gentleman of notoriety, as the lion 
of their party, at the least—if not, of the extensive crew. 

The pretensions of Mr. Botherby were, however, somewhat lowered, 
or, at all events, approached, by the appearance of an Irish major, who 
rejoiced in the indicative denomination of O'Gorman; a name of most 
inflammable and deadly import ; for the major, in the sportive recrea- 
tions of his yee. had killed a man or two, and triumphed in the 
reputation of a fire-eater. This was an imposing circumstance. An 
unlimited acquaintance with all peers, from the cm ake of Horam, Edom, 
and the Midianites, down to the last creations of the Cacique of Poyais, 
invested the gallant officer with a reverend importance ; to which the 
vulgar, with all their affectation of contempt, attach the meanest, most 
absurd, and most infatuated homage. This distinguished intimate of all 
the greatness of our sphere, had learned the coffee-house decorum of 
calling peers by an abbreviated designation, to mark the freedom which 
existed between him and his superb acquaintance ; though he usually 
appended, lest his own importance should be underrated, the titular 
distinction of his friends; something on the system of an alphabetical 
list, in which you find the name preceding, and the style and title 
afterwards. The splash of so much unexpected grandeur was a bonne 
fortune, that none but tuft-hunters can adequately estimate. With‘all 
these sovereign claims to supercilious impudence the gallant offi¢er 
possessed the wit and gaiety peculiar to his contin cal its gallantry 
and personable quality—together with a brogue, on which a joke pre- 
vailed among the major’s friends, that it was so pre-eminently influential 
as to benefit the growth of a potatoe-bed by its vernacular euphony. 

Miss Biddlecombe was violently smitten with the gallant officer's 
unbounded intimacy with the great ; and she, in general, herself dis- 
played the ensign of her consequence, by mentioning her pa’s acquaint- 
ance with certain hopeful honours of the peerage, who frequent the 
table of some plebeian Croesus, whom they flatter to his face, and 
ridicule among their noble friends. The daughter of such opulence (for 
that is the connection after all,) does wonders with impatient tradesmen. 
The rumour of a match between a lord, and some devoted heiress whom 
he most professedly contemns, enables him to carry on his course of 
profligate imposture—for a host of creditors are fed with trumped-up 
probabilities of fortune, should patrician pride descend to an alliance, in 
which the glorious blood of the nobility is to be bartered for the wealth 
of despicable honesty and frugal toil. 

Nor were these irreverent notions of mendicant aristocrats withheld 
from the reflections of Miss Biddlecombe herself. The zeal of private 
ftiendship, which is always so disinterested between the wealthy patron 
and the poor dependent, had placed incessantly before the affluent 
young lady’s eyes the horror of so sad a marriage. And every argu- 
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‘ment against mankind, that ingenuity and rancour could suggest, had 
been most skilfully developed to Miss B., (as her acquaintance called 
her,) by the person I am just about to specify, and who figured in the 
present coterie. m 

Miss Jack, a woman thirty years of age, possessed no personal attrac- 
tions, but a monstrous stock of vanity, which experience had, however, 
disabused. The succession of her disappointments in various “ enter- 
prises on the heart of man,” had totally converted all the sweetness of 
the female disposition into its acetous opposite. She had, at length, 
adopted a common refuge of the “ unbeloved,” affected to despise the 
charms that were denied her, and arrogated to herself the attributes of 
a superior understanding, aiming at the conduct of masculine peculiarity. 
She was, therefore, licensed (so she thought,) to be impertinent and 
rude, and in the privilege of ugliness and waning years, united with the 
impunity belonging to no, not her female, but her neuter gender, 
would incessantly make witless, pert, unfeeling, coarse remarks ; for 
which, if she had been a man, her nose would have been pulled, and if, 
in all respects, a woman, the gentleness of nature would have shocked 
her, had they issued from the lips of any other even of her sex. The 
fear of her companions had conferred the character of cleverness on her 
unamiable pertness—her spite had been denoted satire—her unfeminine 
audacity was strength of mind. In short, flattery, founded upon terror 
of her tongue, did more for the revenge of all her friends, who cordially 
detested her, than any other species of dislike could possibly have done. 
She thought herself a perfect wit. She made war on her opponents 
with the artillery of adages and maxims—had always an ill-natured 
misconstruction to apply to every act, however laudable or harmless— 
was a splendid liar, a perennial fountain of malignity and slander, and 
last, not least, the attendant toad-eater and guardian-dragon of the rich 
Miss Biddlecombe. 

Wherry after wherry reached the steam-boat, and all was bustle and 
confusion save myself and my old acquaintance, Colonel Peregrine, an 
officer who. had visited most regions of the globe, and who had quietly 
selected, in good time, the seat which, under every likely circumstance 
of wind, and weather, and society, was least objectionable to a gentleman 
of his contemplative and tranquil character. As we sat together we were 
able to observe the strange diversity as well as the remarkable coinci- 
dence of various characters, as they successively appeared. The grandeur 
of some clerks and swaggering apprentices, who paid, with a pretending 
air, a larger fare than was required by the insatiable watermen, who 
throng the stairs ; the bickering of others, who resolved on a resistance 
to all imposition, and who threatened, on returning, to chastise the 
insolence of such extortions as were levied in the bustle of departure. 
Then again was the distraction of young ladies, who had left behind a 
parasol, a ring, or reticule—in coaches, inns, or boats—in short, a medley 
of peculiarities, which any one accustomed to a steamer may now 
remember, though perhaps he never thought them worthy of remark. 
An attorney was excessively severe in his denunciation of exactionand 
referred with true professional precaution to his book of fares; in doing 
which the breeze, that, like the tide, pays no respect to persons, wafted 
from the various papers in his hand — a writ! which, after having 
hovered for a moment in the air above the vessel, was calmly borne by 
certiorari to the shore. 
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The next cargo which came alongside was the family of the Gobble- 
tons, being seven in number. Mr. Gobbleton, a selfish, dull, opinionated 
ignoramus—a kind of oracle among his own peculiar cligue—a man of 
maxims, whose first of duties was to himself—the idol of Mrs. G.—the 
disgust of most other persons—and an unprecedented glutton. The fair 
two-thirds of Mr. Gobbleton—for she was twice his size, was an 
unusually simple, acquiescent, vulgar, good soul, who doated on dress, 
her progeny, and Mr. Gobbleton ; a woman who was, however, always 
in what is elegantly termed “ between a fluster and a muck.” This 
disposition was considerably augmented by the bustle of the embarka- 
tion ; and Mrs, G., who had taken, with her ponderous dimensions, the 
seat of honour most appropriately at the stern, conferred a ludicrous 
appearance on the boat, the after-part of which was well nigh sub- 
merged, while the head was erected in the river like an alligator’s ona 
midnight survey. The “ little loves’—in number five—were the 
universal horror of their whole acquaintance ; so much so, they were 
always named expressively ‘those Gobbletons !” a phalanx of ill-bred, 
petted, petulant, unruly gormandizers. The loves inherited the great 
perfection of the father ; and nature had kindly anticipated their darling 
predilection, by gifting the uncomely curmudgeons with a stupendous 
range of mouth, which, in its impression on a cake, or slice of bread and 
butter, left such an elliptic gap, as antiquarians would, on any piece of 
petrified comestible, have learnedly assigned to the redoubted jaws of the 
gigantic ages. 

The approach was admirable. Mr. G., the model of sapient tacitur- 
nity; his lady, scattering the zephyrs round a bonnet—which might 
well have formed a fellow to the helmet of Otranto—with a fan, in all 
respects a rival of a Malabar cajan—and the “ proles Gobbletoniana” 
sitting round and setting at their hares, in the shape of a prodigious 
basket, stored to superfluity with such alluring preparations, as would 
link together the ordinary meals appointed for the day’s support. When 
they reached the steam-boat, Mr. Gobbleton was seriously employed in 
settling a dispute among “the loves;” originated, it appears, by an 
incipient distribution on the Tower stairs, by which the flagrant injury 
had been inflicted on a pet of eight years old, of having had a pie 
with one plum less in its enclosure than his younger brother’s. This 
arrival in the vessel was notified, in no long time, by the screams of 
these delightful children ; some of whom had tumbled over ropes or 
packages, or otherwise incurred the inconvenience of a vessel in disorder, 
by scampering about, and looking everlastingly behind them. 

Every variety almost of human nature was on board. An enormous 
man and his long slender wife were the last accession to our party. The 
male was the summum maximum of corpulence, his lady the tenue 
exemplum of exility—the gentleman asleep ; his mate a lynx, all watch- 
fulness and care. Miss Biddlecombe, looking on the slumbering mass, 
declared it was a case of syncope—Mr. Botherby, all point as usual, re- 
plied “in his opinion, it was much more like the figure of antithesis !” 
“I have heard that twenty times before,” said Miss Jack. Mr: Lark, 
the name of the stout gentleman, as we afterwards learned from his own 
narrative, was a very early riser; he was rather the original than the 
picture of somnolency and contentment. His posture was always'such 
as to invite his old antagonist—sleep. His legs were crossed aboutithe 
ancle, and his hands, which he with difficulty brought to meet above ‘the 
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spacious realm between them, were intertwined and resting on the edge 
of his abdominal protuberance. The forepart of his cravat, which was 
barely visible elsewhere, and not above an inch in width, was absolutely 
buried underneath the volumes of his double chin ; and, as his head re- 
clined against his shoulder, the pressure gave his mouth the shape and 
property of a spout, by which the aqueous saliva, attendant on a heavy 
sleep, was bounteously effused into his waistcoat pocket. Mr. Lark was 
now entranced in the luxury of a sixteenth doze since morning ; and yet, 
so strange are the conclusions of mankind, that nothing could have led 
-him to believe himself a man of sleepy habits, because he made a point 
of rising about four—to quit his bed that he might seek for easy spots 
elsewhere, on which to take his quantum of repose, by different instal- 
ments. With a strength of understanding, which a nature over-kind 
sometimes subjected to suspicion, he comprised the essence of all good 
affections, was a merry entertaining oddity—when wakeful ; beloved by 
every one ; the donor of good feasts, the easy dupe of any rogue who 
chose to practise on his confidence: in fine, a mass of charity, sensibility, 
and drollery—but devilshly disposed (as he himself observed) to nod a 
little. His lady was a tall sharp-visage female, as erect and formal as a 
Prussian grenadier. Indeed, their union seemed an attestation of the 
adage, that marriages are made in heaven; for the mere Providence of 
earth could never have combined such lean elongation with such 
rotundity of fat—such vigilance of constitution with such indomitable 
somnolence. If the Ashantees had taken such a prize, their cooks 
would have assumed the rigid, iron figure of the wife, as a spit especially 
designed, whereon to roast the vast dimensions of her lord. 

At length, we had evidently started. A few large steam-drops fell like 
rain--the whole fabric of the vessel trembled—the dashing paddles 
spurned the foam behind and sideways—the smaller craft upon the river 
were gradually rocked into a state of oscillation—the passengers, with 
rare exceptions, gathered into silent groups—the captain, on the paddle- 
casey with an experienced and anticipating eye, directed us through the 
intricacies of our passage, through the numerous obstructions which neg- 
ligence or ignorance, and often imprudence, would cast before us. The 
helmsman was a picture of attention.—I pitied him. He was molested, 
when thus responsibly engaged, by the trifling queries of a cockney, as 
to weather and the time of our arrival. He was armed, however, with 

curt reply and a repulsive manner, which effectually stopped the pro- 
gress of interrogation. He suffered one infliction only from the stately 
Mr. Gobbleton, who asked him, when the dinner would be ready? “I 
a'n’t the cook, Sir,” was the laconic answer. . 

My old friend Peregrine, who knew my love of “ character,” began 

the series of that day’s speculation.—* It is clear to me, but what think 

? whom and what should you suppose that dark man forward ? 
Him I mean with the aquiline nose—who is rather pock-marked ; ap- 
parently, too, the mirth of his surrounding friends.” The person so 
denoted was no ordinary character—he had buck-shins, knock-knees, 
large splay-feet with bulging bunyans, which his boots could hardly 
hold within their custody. His coat was of a glossy green, with great 
gold basket-buttons, his vest of variegated velvet-cut, its every flower, 
in magnitude, surpassing life ; a metal chain suspended from his neck, 
and carefully disposed into a labyrinth of intersections and festeons, 
was fastened to an ample gaudy watch, as many-handed as the famed 
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Briareus ; a diamond upon every finger, and a swingeing garnet, set in 
pearls, in the plaited frill of an uncleanly shirt. His coat behind was 
monstrously distended ; a bunch of huge gold-seals descended half way 
to his knee, as if it he had been the chancellor of all the states of Europe, 
with the official signets hanging from his fob. With a silk hat, extra- 
yagantly pointed fore and aft, and most ambitiously erected at the 
sides—and the addition of a quizzing(!) glass, of the largeness of a 
patent crumpet, the attire of this unknown is accurately now before 
ou. 

; I answered “I could venture to pronounce that man a Jew.” On 
walking forward, the justice of my guess was palpable. Mr. Solomon, 
with the wisdom natural to such a name, had made business the com- 
panion of his pleasure ; and having calculated on the thoughtlessness of 
numbers bent on an excursion—all for fun—had come profusely stored 
with every sort of cheap but gaudy trinket, which could win the eye 
and tax the folly of his fellow passengers. His clothes were absolutely 
all pockets, outside and in ; so many repertories in which his wares were 
notably deposited. His magazines were rife with every a 
scissars, tweezers, corkscrews, broaches, knives, and nut-crackers. 

last production raised a roar of laughter; but a gentleman, who asked 
the owner, what the use of crackers was without the nuts, was answered 
“ that there was a friend of hissen who had got some fresh ones down 
below.” An exquisite, who volunteered to quiz the Jew, was not, however, 
to be prevailedon as a purchaser ; but after an enormity of chaffermg, which 
shewed no hopes of sale or purchase, the Israelite amused the party by 
offering in his turn to become a buyer—when he asked the disconcerted 
puppy—* if he hadn’t got no dublcates to sell?” The effect of such a 
question on the grandeur of a coxcomb, who would not be thought to 
understand its import, was altogether irresistible. Sectaries are unfairly 
chosen as the butts of underling wits ; and here, it was quite regaling 
to a looker-on to mark the triumph of the Jew. He answered all the 
bantering of his Christian persecutors with a clothed acumen, with a 
bitterness of jesting repartee, which the ludicrous badness of his 
speech and the artifice of a coerced smile, could hardly rob of its resent- 
ful character ; but the house of Issachar, with lucre in their view, have 
drunk the cup of ignominious patience, under all forms of polity—in all 
climes—in the midst of every faith. I believe, if the majesty of Satan 
were to tempt the eagerness of speculation by erecting a bazaar within 
his torrid settlements, the names of Levy, Solomons, or Isaacs, would be 
the first to shine on the commercial porches of his rising factory. 

The fondness and simplicity of Mrs. Gobbleton were sources of amuse- 
ment all day long. Good heart! she viewed with an applauding smile 
the nuisances incessantly committed by her children, and wondered any 
living creature could regard them with a less indulgent eye. The names, 
too, of her very ugly, and, in one or two instances, deformed produc- 
tions, were adopted from the heroines and heroes or divinities of heathen- 
ism. Master Hercules was rather bandy and hump-backed, particularly 
feeble to appearance, with a huge head that would have suited Poly- 
phemus, and the rest of his dimensions were no larger than a dwarf’s. 
Miss Psyche Gobbleton was a kind of squat she-Vulcan, red-haired, 
squinted, and spent her day in sucking lollypops. Endymion was the 
likeness of a flat-nosed Javanese. Alcibiades, the flower of the flock, 
had a paunch like an alderman, stammered frightfully, and was much 
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suspected to be born natural. Miss Minerva was remarkable for nothing 
but the family-mouth—the extent of which, I think, I have already 
mentioned. 

This spacious ground for ridicule was not neglected by the present 
wits. The highest tone of jocularity, on this occasion, proceeded from 
a gentleman of much repute in that particular description of eccentric 
badinage. 

Mr. Medley possessed, in a fortunate degree, the talent of talking 
clever nonsense—a quality of conversation both rare and valuable~—a 
happy go-between, where, as it will sometimes happen, the extremes of 
intellect are so decidedly contrasted, that folly and philosophy, or igno- 
rance and learning, constitute a party. Then is your good nonsense« 
talker an inestimable interponent—an approximating isthmus between 
the isolated bodies ; for, having levity, brilliance, and volubility, to 
rouse the risible in the less intellectual portion of his audience, he scat- 
ters, in the profusion of his colloquy, a here-and-there remark, by way 
of illustration, which shews some point and tact in his frivolity: so that, 
what to the inferior mind is ample and delicious fare, appears to the 
fastidious understanding a kind of fanciful extravagance, in which wit 
and fantasy are wantonly contorted, and which, in spite of all censorious 
judgment, is tacitly applauded as a specious of anomalous accomplish- 
ment. Women love that style of conversation, because it is the covert 
of so much significance, which, expressed in common parlance, would 
be trite and formal. It is the language of contrariety as well, replete 
with the extravagance and foolery of rich imaginations. Blockheads 
are charmed with it—they know not why ; and the learned and philo- 
sophic affect to sneer at its unworthiness, that, under the plea of dignity, 
they may avoid the perils of an encounter for which they are too un- 
wieldy, and wherein they fear as much the disgraceful ridicule of a 
defeat, as a huge bully, when he risks a lively castigation from a “ little 
one unknown.” 

«Great patience !” cried certain of the Biddlecombe ¢éli/e, as they 
beheld the Gobbletons, “ how those extraordinary children stuff them- 
seives! They surely will be ill !” 

The little daciens, when their maxillary organs were exhausted with 
prolonged mastication, indulged in the innocent but languid amusement 
of picking from the cavities of the bread, with the tips of their pretty 
fore-fingers, the butter which had been pressed into them by the process 
of its spreading ; and when the task, at length, grew irksome, and they 
could not—on the common laws of space and extension—hold an atom 
more—they severally held out their planks—for you could hardly call 
them by so diminutive a name as slices—in a mood of petulant repletion ; 
saying, “ Mother! mother! I can’t eat no more !—Father! I can’t eat 
no more—now !!”—“ Well,” said the father, “ lay it down then, till you 
can.” So down they laid their several hunches on the bench ; and as 
Mrs. Gobbleton was, at the moment, moving from the other side, a 
heavy lurch precipitated her to the spot where all “ her little loves” had 
placed their victorious stores, which, under her maternal pressure, were 
expanded into a respectable superficies, circularly co-extensive with the 
superimposed onus. Mrs. Gobbleton, though alive to the merits of her 
robe, could readily forgive an accident arising from the heedless error of 
her blood and bone ; and a simple exclamation, mingled with a slight 
reproof, was all that marked—besides the bread and butter—the damage 
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of'a good square -— of pea-green silk.—“ Oh, my gownd /” she cried, 
“Now; ar’nt I told you, Ercules and Psyche, never to lay nothing down 
iscuous ?” 

The glorious moment of repast arrived. The dinner was scarcely 
announced, when a tremendous scream arose—a chorus of distress. It 
was occasioned by the velocity of the sweet little family of the Gobble- 
tons, who had rushed, on the utterance of these grateful tidings, to 
secure themselves the preferable places at the dinner-table—in pursuit of 
which decorous object they had all come into violent collision at the top 
of the companion-ladder, and had settled the contested point of precedence 
by tumbling down, en masse, to the savoury region of their greedy hopes. 
A gouty gentleman, per seman | seated at the bottom, whose feet 
received this unexpected shower of progeny, bestowed upon the “ little 
dears” a hearty d—n, and hoped their meal might choke them. The 
lamentations of the Gobbietons were, however, gradually diminished as 
they ogled the constituent dishes of the dinner ; and eventually, on the 
uncovering of a pie of the shape and magnitude of the Life-Guards’ 
kettle-drum, the juvenile plorators looked at one another, wiped their 
eyes and noses with their cufis, and broke into a roar of ecstacy. 
Mr. Botherby, who had taken a judicious seat, in the immediate vicinity 
of'a plat piquant, where he could help himself to a sufficiency, by an 
experienced coup de main, before, by any possibility, a priority of appli- 
eation could mar his usual plan, observed, with an accompanying 
smile — 

«« The tear on childhood’s cheek that flows 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose !” 


and looking to a sturdy gentleman, his neighbour, for applause, was met 
by a grave face—the owner of which, by far more interested in his din- 
ner than in the lyrics of Sir Walter Scott, replied, “ Is that your bread, 
sir ?” putting out a finger likea kidney-potatoe. “I'll thank you for the 
mustard ;’—and then, holding out his plate—* Some cabbage, with 
gravy, and no stalk. There !—there !—there !—that’ll do.—Some beer, 
ou sir !” 

/ During the first burst of the attack, the motherly Mrs. Gobbleton was 
assiduously occupied in guarding the attire of her keen progeny from 
the danger threatened to their Sunday suits, by the usual defence of 
pin-befores ; but the restive anxiety of the little gourmands rendered 
the office, in which she was engaged, as irksome as the bridling of a 
colt who sees some corn before him. When ‘ the loves’ were mufiled 
to the chin, in their brown-holland, the kind mother drew from her com- 
panion-basket a tablier! tout a fait ad la Frangoise, in black calico; 
which—should it descend to heirs hereafter—certain of the Old Buck 
family will prove, with all the truth and perspicuity of antiquarian 
erudition, to have been the fatal sail which bore the ungrateful Theseus 
to the Attic shore. Thus arrayed, the mother of the cormorants as- 
sumed the centre of her rank of issue, who played away on either hand 
with desperate velocity, and seemed to be so many hungry emanations 
of the heathen principle of plenty ; each, enviously looking at the others’ 
plates, to see who had the most. 

Nothing could surpass the scene of unsophisticated greediness and 
fantastic affectation of the company. Miss Biddlecombe, and all her 
fashionable clique, were unacquainted with the vulgar joints, so grossly 
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and oper e placed before the mixed society. The less refined hun- 
garians, with all the 0 of our national voracity, were fain to make 
a triple visitation to the masses of their ordinary fare. Mr. Gobbleton, 
with unremitting ardour, swallowed plate on plate—incessantly regard- 
ing, “ with an eye askance,” the rapid diminution of the various dishes— 
and performing acts of masterly despatch on peas, with the edgewise 
end of an expanded knife, which few could have accomplished with a 
spoon. Paganini on the fiddle! Lindley on the violoncello! Puzzi on 
the horn! agreed ;—but for eating peas and gravy with a knife, the 
father of the Gobbletons distinctly had it—* all the world to nothing !” 

Miss Jack had “ cut her jokes” on Mr. Botherby’s proboscis, on Major 
O’Gorman’s brogue, and had nearly disconcerted the voluble chatterbox 
and the modest assurance of the gallant officer, by the thunderbolts of 
her unjustifiable presumption. She found a capital antagonist, however, 
in the only character that seemed precisely qualified to meet so privi- 
leged ak difficult an enemy. And this was no other than the eldest 
Gobbleton ; who having, in the ardour of repast, upset a tumbler and its 
contents on Miss Jack’s fine gown, was called “ an odious greedy-gut !” 
and told, she had a mind “to slap his face!” which really made that 
hideous portion of the petted pest to colour so with rage, that had the 
blow been given instead of menaced merely, it was hardly possible that 
its consequent suffusion could have surpassed the rubicund expression 
of his full-blown ire! Master Gobbleton could hardly speak from pas- 
sion ; but, running to his mother, pointed with extended arm to the 
incensed maiden, crying, when he gained his speech, which he reco- 
vered with a gulp. ‘“ Maa! that there ugly old woman, says she'll 
smack my face !”—“ My pretty !” said Mrs. G., hugging the frightful 
nuisance in her arms, “ if she does, you give her a smack in hern.”— 
«“ That I will,” said Master G. The rage of the hostile parties threw 
the company into convulsions; when, Miss Jack, about to leave the 
cabin, and looking hard at Major O’Gorman, who had led the laugh, said, 
“ Ah! one fool makes many !”—“ Pray, Madam,” said the Major, “ be 
azy, why would you reduce our number by laving such conganial com- 
pany ?’’—* Capital!” said Mr. Botherby.—“ Who spoke to you ?” said 
Miss Jack, “mow you may pay for your dinner yourself,” said she, de- 
parting with a flounce, as Master Gobbleton, still pointing at her, called 
out “ Spitfire !” 

The scene was relished by a gentleman whose countenance developed 
arich and humourous capacity. He seemed to laugh internally. He 
was attended by his servant, who had placed before him a slice of cold 
fried Severn salmon and a cucumber, which still retained its flower and 
bloom ; the succeeding plat was served in silver, with a lamp beneath 
the dish, and seemed to every sensible perception a vension-hash, to 
which the classical Apician drank a glass or two of Romanée. The rear 
of the repast was closed with some Sardinias, con/fites a l'huile, with 
which the skilful epicure drank hock. With the addition of some mon- 
strous. red-skinned filberts, a bottle of fine old oleose Paxaréte, and a 
pocket Horace, the fastidious gourmand appeared to revel in the fulness 
of corporeal. and mental satisfaction. A reserved and supercilious cler- 
gyman, who ate a biscuit and drank some soda-water with some sherry, 
was the only one above the folly of the scene. The reverend pom 
exhibited the gravity of cold abstraction ; as if insensible to all around 
him. His lucubrations were confined to the consistent tracts of Dr. 
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Philpotts, whose accommodating zeal and flexible sincerity should be 
the.everlasting study of ambitious churchmen! 

An elegant gentleman of vast pretensions, in a most soprano accent, 
called the steward for a spoonful of brandy in some water. “ Heavens, 
fellow!’ said the exquisite, “ I meant a tea-spoon; you'll absolutely 
burn out my internals !”— And give me another, stronger than the 
last,” said a fat man of sixty, who looked like a cargo of calorie. “ How 
many does that make ?’’—“ Seventeen, Sir,” said the steward. “‘ Well!” 
(witha thundering curse) “ anything’s better than an atrophy ;” and he 
cast a sneering look on the slender dimensions of the water-drinker. 

When Mr. G. and his descendants had gone to the extreme of their 
ability, an agonizing fact transpired, which none but lovers of roast 
ducks, like Mr. G., can fairly estimate. Four birds of that description, 
with every savoury appurtenance, appeared ; but all the G.’s were ut- 
terly incapable. The father protested it was quite an imposition ; he pre- 
ferred a duck to any thing, and what was meant by bringing them when 
every one had done? A gentleman or two, whose time had not been so 
assiduously occupied as that of the devouring family, appeared to greet 
this suitable supply, and, in addition to the pain of being totally disabled, 
the Gobbletons beheld, with pangs unspeakable, the enjoyments which 
they could not share. 

As Mr. Botherby advanced in liquor, so he advanced in marvellous 
adventures and recitals; and the peace of the day was nearly disturbed 
by the vociferous rudeness of an attorney's clerk, who, as he was going 
on a journey at the expense of his matter’s client, had gotten drunk and 
impudent, and incessantly responded at the end of every wonderful 
narrative of Mr. Botherby’s—‘ Walker!” This indecency was noticed 
on three or four occasions, with a supercilious sneer ; but the youth was 
too much accustomed professionally to contempt, to heed the contaml 
of aburning nose ; and when the indefatigable Mr. B. had uttered, wi 
unusual brilliance, one of his crack jokes, his indignation may be 
imagined at the ungovernable clerk’s exclaiming, “ Page 45!’ This 
reiterated insult would have drawn on the offender the instant chastise- 
ment of Mr. Botherby ; but his purpose was suspended by a crash of 
distant thunder, which brought the two belligerents to instant reason. 
In a second, the clerk was on his knees, in prayer. The other passen- 
gers looked one another mutely in the face. 

I went on deck and saw the aspect of the heavens, and sea, and land, 
completely changed. The distant hills were veiled with mist ; the clear 
blue sky obscured by rolling masses of black cloud occasionally edged 
with stormy white, from which you might, at times, discern the slight- 
est flickering of lightning, followed by a shattered clap of obviously 
approaching thunder. The sea had lost its gay, calm, gilded green, 
and now reflected the portentous darkness brooding over it ; the waves 
began to whisper with their spray; their crest grew larger, and a 
shower of scanty drops, as large as bullets, splashed audibly and 
visibly upon the water. It ceased and was succeeded by a low and 
lingering murmur; when, for a moment, air and ocean both were 
hushed, as if to gather strength for the impending conflict. The vessel 
heaved and staggered, as she met the fierce succession of the billows— 
simultaneously a livid sheet of lightning flashed upon the dark expanse 
of either element—a volumed peal of thunder, with augmenting cla- 
mour, rattled onward to the boat, its distant echoes rolling round the 
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shore ;.a deafening surge. broke wildly on our bows and. deck, and-féll 
as if an ocean had submerged us with its force.) The attorney’s elerk 
was heard below vociferating “ murder!’ The proles Gobbletomiana 
were incontinently occupied in works of. retribution, Ail the Biddle- 
combe society in gay attire were drenched and drooping, like so many 
summer-flowers smitten by the fury of a passing storm ; in short, ‘the 
perturbation of the changeful element had levelled all capacities/and 
qualities to helpless languor and abandonment. The steamer, with its 
vaporous eructation, seemed like a leviathan exhausted, though its 
tremor gave it all the semblance of the fury of that monster, contending 
in convulsed exasperation, with the bounding waves, Any. thing was 
better to the Biddlecombe élite than the oppressive heat below. Num- 
bers had slunk away, no soul knew: whither. The feeble cry of 
“ steward!” fell from numerous lips, apparently oppressed by so; much 
utterance ; and the sound of mops and basins, was a minor adjunct to 
the greater discord of the storm. ' i 

I observed a girl, of extraordinary personal charms, decline into the 
very form of death ; her lips and cheeks grew pale, and cold as marble 
—mortality appeared in her to have concluded all its functions—colour, 
speech, pulsation—all were gone ; and there she lay, a picture of appal- 
ling, desolated beauty. 

Throughout the storm, a handsome Spaniard lay reclining on the poop, 
apparently enjoying the tumultuary magnificence of the impressive scene. 
A smile of sadness dwelt upon his noble countenance—I learned he was 
a gallant refugee. | 

. In about three hours the anger of the elements subsided—the wind 
was tranquillized—a straggling gleam of sunshine fell along the foamy 
hillocks of the sea’; the darkness, in masses, fleeted off and left the: west 
a blazing heap of castellated golden clouds, that augured the serenity of 
the approaching sunset. Every thing began to manifest reanimation. 
The fair beauty, 1 have mentioned, answered the inquiries made to her, 
with a gentle motion of her hand and lips, and looked, at that especial 
instant, like the famous statue of Pygmalion, warming into life and 
‘action. 

Her beauty soon became the topic of discourse ; as usual, her charms 
were too provoking to the ladies to receive their due: for women will 
distribute vast encomiums upon secondary beauties only, as men are 
lavish of their praises on inferior wits alone. Both hope to dim the fame 
of first-rate merit. which they either envy or devest ; and, yet while they 
are bounteous in encomiums somewhere, they trust to escape from the 
suspicion of a s¢rdid jealousy, which, however, to a just observer, is as 
forcibly conveyed by such a misappropriation, as if they had fallen péle- 
méle upon the excellence they secretly abhor. 

Our landing at the town of Dunkirk seemed to give invariable satis- 
faction. Miss Biddlecombe and her fastidious coterie, were most. par- 
ticular in being “ by themselves.” The ambition of the good man Lark, 
who landed in a doze, was levelled at a comfortable dormitory, and the 
certainty of being called betimes, because he was an early riser !— 
O’Gorman had come over on a small affair of honour, which was settled 
by the interchange of six or seven shots. The Gobbletons, of course, to 
taste the cookery of France. Mr. Botherby, ‘‘ secundum morem,” crowned 
the pleasures of the day by getting “ drunk as Chloe,” as he never marred 
the blessings of the cup by any thing like decent ¢ipsiness. When per- 
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(fectly inspired, he fell foul—cominus et late—of all sorts and conditions 
of men, and being full of most fastidious censure, he converted the “ an- 

ic creatures” of his sober rhapsodies, into “demons curst and fiends 
detestable,” beneath the ban of his pot-valiant energy. The thrifty 
Solomon; who had quietly disposed of all his wares on board, found out 
a fellow in the faith who helped him to the cheapest stock for his return. 
. ‘Miss Psyche Gobbleton and Master Hercules were taken ill, from 
having swallowed an enormous quantity of plum-stones, and could hardly 
be prevailed on to take such medicine as was calculated to relieve them. 
But to shew what specious methods of inducement a judicious parent 
can extend to children, they were told that if they took their physic 
“dike good loves,” they should have two puddings instead of one on 
Christmas-day, a promise which the young destroyers hailed with such 
alacrity, that if a double quantity of mince-pies had been added to the 
prospect, the little souls would have made a hearty effort to swallow all 
Apothecary’s Hall. 

The Albums of the young ladies were amply stocked with the remarks 
arising from their short excursion, and a mass of information, ocularly 
authenticated, might be found among a host of painted butterflies, cha- 
rades, and autographs of poetasters. Dunkirk was recorded as a town 
in France, with all its topographical delineations ; and indeed that faet 
was left utterly indisputable. 

Most of the young gentlemen returned on board with blackened eyes 

and lacerated faces, the record of their vernacular politeness, in having 
caught the earliest chance of being rude abroad, and calling little French- 
men “ frogs ;” a piece of impudence which the Gallic youth retorted, ten 
to one, by the opprobrious epithet of “ gros Jean Bull,’ and a tremendous 
drubbing, indecently provoked and bounteously bestowed. 
» Peregrine and I regaled ourselves with a béchamelle of soles, a puilet, 
anda glass of Macon. On the ensuing morning, I was called before a 
juge de paix, of whom and of his like I have digested my remarks ; 
which for the benefit of all foreigners, and for the dignity of France 
herself, I shall shortly offer to the serious meditation of her chief au- 
thorities. 





A DAY AT THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY 
IN POLAND. 


Iwas at St. Petersburgh when the first intelligence of the Polish 
insurrection reached the Russian capital. When the first movement of 
surprise caused by this unexpected political event had in some degree 
subsided, but one feeling appeared to pervade both the government and 
the Russian people--a mingled feeling of indignation and pity ; violent 
indignation against the men who had madly precipitated their country 
into a contest so unequal—pity for the gallant but ill-fated Poles, on 
whom the unsparing wrath of the northern autocrat was about to fall 
with an iron hand. Indeed, the moment chosen for the development’ of 
the insurrectionary movement, appeared singularly ill-timed ; for the 
Russian armies, tor some time before, had- been rapidly concentrating 
on the Polish frontiers. Orders were immediately sent off to put these 
troops in motion—and the campaign commenced. 

The season was already far advanced; and, having no taste for the 
sublimity of a hyperborean winter, I turned my back on the Russian 
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capital early in November, with the intention of ay pre Vienna: by 
way of Poland. It was on a bitter cold night that I reached the town 
of a, at that time the head-quarters of the Russian invading army 
of Poland. The north wind howled mournfully through the pine-wood 
which skirted the town ; and as I descended at the Hétel de |’ Empereur, 
I mentally resolved to make that posada my own head-quarters for a day 
or two, for the double purpose of recruiting from the fatigue of thir- 
teen days’ and nights’ incessant travelling—and of renewing my ac- 
quaintance with an old travelling companion, the young Count D——, 
who I knew was attached to the staff of Field-Marshal Count Diebitch. 

Early the following morning, I despatched a note to my military 
friend, announcing my arrival, and had scarcely finished sipping my 
second cup of coffee, when in stalked to my apartment a tall cossack 
orderly, whom the count had sent to conduct me to his quarters. It was 
with some difficulty, under the escort of my cossack guide, that I sue- 
ceeded in making the place d’armes ; for a superb division of Russian 
light cavalry was at the moment defiling through the town. Traversing 
the square, we reached a large and ancient edifice, situated at the north- 
ern extremity, formerly the residence of a Polish starate, but now the 
quarter-general of Count Diebitch. Ascending a lofty flight of steps, we 
entered a wide and spacious hall. The scene which suddenly burst on 
my view was picturesque in the extreme. 

The sides of the hall were decorated with rich and curious specimens 
of ancient armour, which contrasted singularly with the arms and accou- 
trements of the modern warriors who were assembled beneath its lofty 
roof. Standing in groups, or lounging up and down with a listless air, 
their —_ heels clangoring on the marble pavement, you beheld the 
steel-clad curassier of the guard, the graceful hulan, and the cossack of 
the Don, picturesquely grouped with the sable-clad yager, or the more 
gorgeously attired hussar ; while the stream of mellow light, reflected 
through the high-painted window, imparted to the whole a character of 
savage grandeur, which I shall not easily forget. 

Passing onwards, we entered a large apartment, filled with general 
and staff officers. Among the latter I immediately recognized my young 
friend, who immediately introduced me to the group of officers with 
whom he had been conversing. One of these—a remarkably tall, hands 
some man, with his breast covered with a profusion of decorations—was 
General Count Giesmar, the quarter-master-general of the army. The 
ceremony of introduction was scarcely finished, when a door opened, 
and an officer, dressed in a double-breasted green frock-coat, with scar- 
let cuffs and collar, the shoulders surmounted with rings, similar to those 
worn by the officers of our own household-troops, entered the apartment: 
He wore an infantry sword, and a single ribbon decorated his button- 
hole. This was the celebrated conqueror of Turkey—General Count 
Diebitch. All present uncovered, and saluted him with profound respect. 
Advancing to the spot where we stood, he entered into conversation 
with General Geismar ; and, during a pause, my friend seized the 
opportunity of introducing me to the marshal. He received me with the 
most distinguished urbanity of manners—spoke of the fatigue I must 
have undergone in travelling at that inclement season—and finished by 
inviting me, in the most condescending manner, to dine with him that 
day. As I gazed on the man who had played so distinguished a part 
on the theatre of events, I was struck with the absence of all those 
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external indications of genius which we generally look for in great’ men. 
Diebitch appeared to be in his fifty-second year—of a short, thick-set 

bout five feet eight inches in height—with a rubicondity of 
complexion, which, to his more glorious title of Sabalskansky, had _ 
cured him, from the wags of the army, the less honourable one of the 
 punch-bowl.” The hour of dinner was so near, that I had scarcely 
time to reach my hotel to make the necessary changes which the occasion 

uired. 
On regaining the marshal’s residence, I found my friend expatiating 
on the gaieties of Paris to a young cossack officer, from the wilds of 
Caucasus ; dinner was almost immediately announced. Exclusive of the 
marshal’s staff, about twenty officers, all of superior grade, sat down ; 
the arrangements of the table were remarkably plain —the dishes were 
handed round in the French style, and a bottle of wine was placed to 
each person—champagne was handed round with the dessert. I was par- 
ticularly struck with the absence of that easy flow of conversation, free- 
dom of opinion, and, above all, that gentlemanly feeling of equality, so 
marked a feature of an English mess-table—there was no desultory con- 
versation across the table. The marshal was listened to with marked 
attention. He questioned me, particularly, as to the composition and 
character of the South American troops, with whom he had heard that 1 
had served, and remarked, that the habits of the Guachos of the Pampas 
resembled, in a remarkable degree, the wandering tribes of the Ukraine. 
The approaching military operations were never once discussed. There 
was, however, a géne, which all appeared to feel, and, I believe, no one 
felt sorry when the marshal rose from his chair, bowed to the company, 
and retired to his apartment—this was the signal for a general break up. 
I proposed, to my friend, to adjourn to my hotel to finish the evening, to 
which he assented.—“ Well, what think you of Sabaikansky?” said he, 
pledging me in a bumper of claret.—“ Externally, nature has absolutely 
done nothing for him,” was my reply.—“ There you are most egregi- 
ously mistaken ; she has, on the contrary, done every thing for him ; for 
it was his short, ungraceful figure which was the stepping-stone to his 
fortune.”—“I have heard,” I rejoined, “the anecdote to which you 
allude, but, like all such stories, deemed it the offspring of a malicious jeu- 
@esprit.” —“ There again,” said the count, “ you are mistaken, the anec- 
dote is correct @ la lettre, for you must know that it was a maternal uncle 
of mine, who, for his gigantic stature, was selected, by the Emperor 
Paul, to take the guard which it was little Sabalkansky’s turn to mount, 
on the occasion of the King of Prussia’s visit.” —‘‘ But what think you of 
the Polish war?” said I, becoming, in my turn, the interlocutor.— 
“Think,” he rejoined, with animation, “that it will be a mere hurrah 
and a horrid butchery, which humanity shudders at contemplating even 
in eee y Poles will fight like devils, but they will be crushed, 
and bloody indeed will be their day of retribution.”—“ If the Poles,” I 
answered, “do but prove true to themselves, hopeless as I confess their 
cause appears, success may crown their efforts—the game of war has 
many Vicissitudes, and accident often mars the most masterly combina- 
tions.” —« Detrombez vous, mon cher /—Can Polish patriotism burn with a 
brighter flame than when it was extinguished by the hand of Suwaroff? 
Believe me, there exists not the shadow of a chance for Poland; a 
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single blow, and she is prostrate in the dust.” My own opinion was too 
much in unison with that of my Russian friend, to.admit of an argument, 
I merely, therefore, observed, that so short a campaign held out but little 
hopes of promotion.—“ I should agree with you,” said the count, “ could 
I persuade myself that the possession of Warsaw will terminate our 
labours, but our forward movement will not stop there ; the month of 
May will see Sabalkansky on the Rhine, and then, but a short campaign, 
and the belles of Paris will, once more, behold the fires of the Russian 
bivouacs.”——“ So, then, according to your political horoscope, we may 
expect that the fierce struggle, which has so long devastated Europe, 
will be repeated over again. But, mon cher Comple, with what eye do 
you think that England, the arbiter gentiarum, will view these hostile 
movements.”—* With the eye of neutrality, mon ami, while your aristo- 
cracy will view, with complacency, our attempt to root up those noxious 
principles which have again bloomed on the soil of France.—But I am no 
politician,” he continued; “ and if I were, I have no time to discuss 
this matter at present. The post of aide-de-camp is, I assure you, no 
sinecure—in two days we break up our quarters ;—take my advice, and 
break up yours also—get out of Poland as quick as possible ; avoid the 
track of our army; for, believe me, a foreigiier and idler, at our head- 
quarters, may excite suspicion. Your arrival has already given rise toa 
host of idle conjectures.” I profited by his advice, left early the follows 
iug morning, and reached Vienna in safety. 

Near a year has rolled away since I left Lomza. Poland still shews 
an unconquered front—the cholera has dissipated the ambitious dreams of 
Diebitch Sabalkansky—while my friend, who, in the noon-tide of youth 
and military ardour, so confidently predicted a different result to the 
campaign, perished on the bloody field of Ostrolenka. 

The Polish campaign has confirmed the truth of that profound obser- 
vation of Napoleon’s, that, in war, the moral is to the physical force, 
as three parts to one—stil], it is not to the powerful development of this 
force that the Poles entirely owe their success—Fortune, which rules 
in war, has powerfully befriended them.’ Count Deibitch’s plan of cams 
paign was well-conceived—every chance was nicely calculated, and due 
weight given to the fierce resistance which the Poles would offer ; and 
yet it fuiled from accidents, too capricious to be guarded against, and which 
may baffle the finest combinations. The rapid and unexpected thaw, 
which destroyed the roads, not only impeded the advance of his co- 
lumns, but prevented his supplies from coming up, and ruined his army. 
The elements proved as fatal to Diebitch as to Napoleon, while the 
wretched administration of the Russian commissariat consummated the 
evil. 

If we measure the operations of Count Diebitch by the rules of the 
military art, we shall find that fortune, as Livy so finely remarked of 
Hannibal, took a malicious pleasure in confounding, at once, his good 
sense, his military skill, and his bravery. 
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Great events are great nuisances. There is no exception to this rule— 
they are all alike in their effects. Good or bad, they are the same. 
Whatever the “ great event” may be—whether the coming of the 
cholera, or the importation of a red-American Indian Paganini—the 
turning of a statesman’s coat, or of a mayor into a baronet—the loss of 
acolony, or the elopement of a countess—a new parliament, or a new 

rima-donna—it affects society in the same way. No matter what occa- 
sions the earthquake, the convulsion produces the same degree of an- 
noyance in all cases ;—in setting people’s tongues going! That is all I 
have to complain of—and that I shall not cease to complain of for the 
rest of my listening existence—which will be short enough ; for people 
whose ears. are not inveterately shut, may be talked to death, at a 
sight-engendering season like this, in a surprisingly short space of time. I 
have no invincible objection to “ sights” myself: on the contrary, I 
would give what is called “a trifle” to be present even at an economical 
coronation, and see a ceremony by which a king will gain a crown, 
though it will scarcely cost the country one. I would have paid some- 
thing to have seen the patriotic running-match in Belgium—and would 
most certainly have given, not “ something,” but “ anything,” to have 
had one brief, one momentary glimpse of the Hollanders, when, for the 
first time since the creation of small-clothes, they took to their heels, and 
ran after the illustrious racers. But this is a part of the tale of chivalry 
which I have not yet been thoroughly able to comprehend. A running 
Dutchman, or even a walking Dutchman, is a thing that I can form no 
notion of ; and if King Leopold wishes to shew any gratitude to the 
pag of this country, he should try and catch one in the fact, pack 

im up in a cask, and send him over here directed to the Egyptian Hall. 
Him would I rush to see, though the Siamese and Simias called to me in 
vain. I repeat, that I am not naturally averse to “ sights ;” but I have 
an invincible objection to the histories of them. I knew no reason why 
people should not see as much as they can—I only complain of their 
keeping their mouths open, as well as their eyes. I can have no desire 
to control their taste ; let them go every night to hear my Lord London- 
derry ; but let them not break upon my balmy morning-slumber, to tell 
me the “ heads” of speeches that were actually made without any. Let 
them also, if they like modern comedies, abandon all other narcotics, 
and doze over them till they are delighted ; but why should they come 
to us when they wake, and inflict “ plots” upon us, compared to the 
atrocity of which Guy Fawkes’s was Howard-like and innocent ! 

Certainly of all talkers your sight-hunters are the worst, collectivel 
at least, if not individually ; because they all rush simultaneously to tell 
you the same thing. The prosers, whom Cowper describes as devoting 
their hours of health to minute histories of every symptom of their sick- 
ness, are bad enough, taken separately ; but then they do not all come 
with the same tale. 


“‘ They thought they should have died, they were so bad ; 
Their peevish hearers almost wish they had ”— 


And if the poet had said “ quite,” I-should have been disposed to 
forgive the want of music in the line, for the sake of its increased moral 
beauty. Your only chance with them is in a variation of the complaint. If 
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you are worn out, fatigued down to the very depths of exhaustion, ‘bya 
biographized influenza, you may find some relief perhaps in turning to-a 
dropsy. If a friend forces wpon you the secret-memoirs of all ‘his 
cramps and rheumatics for the last fifteen years, and chains down your 
attention to a splendid collection of colds gathered in various quarters’ of 
the world from his infancy—you suffer a oN. tgs but then the thing 
is done with ; atid when he visits you again, he comes with a fit of the 
gout—which of course you heartly wish him. Here there is change 
and variéty—but with your sight-seers you have no hope. They are 
worse than the cuckoo, for they have only one note. While a wonder 
lasts, you hear from the dense mass of marvellers, but one exclamation, 
even to the last hour of the nine days. Like Paganini, they play upona 
single string. This violin-lion, by the way, will supply an illustration. 
Let the reader, whoever he may be, and in whatever class of society he 
may move, consider for a quarter of an hour, and endeavour to calculate 
how many times within the last three months, and by how many persons, 
he has been saluted with this question—“ Have you seen Paganini?” We 
rést our argument upon his reply. He knows very well that the num- 
ber is beyond the reach of arithmetic. 
There are places where you can evade the jaws of this English inqui- 
sition. In company you can parry the query by upsetting some wine 
over a lady’s dress, or treading on somebody’s toe, and then begging his 
eoatt just by way of changing the conversation. Inthe street you can 
eign a creditor coming (perhaps it will not be necessary to feign one), 
or you can see somebody turning a corner that you would not miss for 
the ‘world, or you can have left something in a hackney-coach upon 
the last’ stand—or you can faint and be carried into a chemist's. 
Should ‘all these fail, and it become necessary to fight it out, begin, in- 
stead of giving an answer, with Schedule A. of the Bill, and go through 
it down to Colonel Sibthorpe’s thunder that Lord Chandos borrowed the 
other day. The means will be desperate, but the remedy will be perfect. 
Here there are outlets of escape—crannies through which you can creep, 
to the derangement only of your habitual placidity and courteousness of 
demeanour. But to be edged up in a corner, to be pinned to the’ wall, 
to be placed as it were in a vice, with a sight-describer’s fangs at your 
biitton, and his “ sublimes!” and “ beautifuls!” ringing in your ear— 
to know that you have heard the same story from seven other historians 
since breakfast, and to feel that you are getting it by heart—that there 
is no escape, and that you must resign yourself to your fate ; it is then 
that the whole system of society, and the boasted purity of our laws, be- 
comes most lamentably ludicrous. Why should they give one class of 
the community the privilege to talk, and not protect another from the 
consequences! Ifa man were to forcibly pour a glass of Cape Madeira 
down my throat, I should obtain a triumphant verdict even from a jury 
of wine-merchants ; yet, the very next hour, he may pour something 
equally as revolting to my taste into my ear, and I have no remedy, no 
consolation, but that of knowing that he has served all my friends im the 
same way. People are obliged to take out licences to shoot—and why 
not to talk? Many carry tongues, but few know the use of them. 
They ramble about with their instruments of mischief always loaded, 
destruction is scattered around them, and yet there are no coroners’ in- 
quests. The year is, to them, one continued first of September—and to 
‘us a first of April. In fact, they are more mischievous than their fellow- 
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of ‘the field.. We can keep at a prudent distance from the 
_splere of a Joe Manton ; but from a Joe Miller there is no retreat—no 
sactuary. It would bring us down atthe Antipodes. Deafness—utter 
defness—is the only coat-of-mail that can for a single instant resist the 
atack of the. talker. 

But, if the mere spectator, the mere abstract and unoccupied looker-on 
atsome “ grand sight’’—a review or a race-course—be thus dangerous 
tthe unhappy innocent, who may come within hearing of his exclama- 
tons, what must be the peril of an encounter with one who has been 
ctually a party concerned in the “ sight’’"—who has absolutely carried a 
fambeau at the funeral of a king, ridden with the new sheriff to West- 
ainster-hall, or held Paganini’s fiddle for him behind the scenes! Of 
ourse the torture must be multiplied a million-fold ;—and this brings 
ne to an incident which I cannot resist the pleasure of relating. 

I must begin by asking a question ;—was the reader ever on a Pad- 
dington-stage? If so, he may know something about the attributes 
of a spot called the New-road ; and may be aware that it is an avenue 
dignified at either end with a resort of no common renown—the one 
having acquired the elevating appellation of “ the Angel,” and the other 
being most emphatically and euphoniously denominated “ the Yorkshire 
Stingo;”—the two being placed at as great a distance from each other, 
as their designations would seem to denote. Between these two opposite 
points, I found myself the other day—seated on a Paddington-coach— 
vainly endeavouring to get a glimpse of the houses, on either side, through 
the clouds of dust that enveloped the vehicle. I could only just see my 
neighbour, and, occasionally, as the breeze blew, a person seated next to 
him, who, unchoked by the dust, was delivering an oration with such 
earnestness and emphasis, that the fate of a world seemed to hang upon 
every second syllable. One might have imagined that he had that morn- 
ing arrived from the North-pole, and that his long-frozen description of 
it, was undergoing a rapid thaw—that he had just met the Millenium 
walking out of Mr. Irving’s chapel—that the Cholera was on the next 
caach—or that he had found out a new method of paying off the National 
‘Debt. Any events less momentous than these, seemed to me to be un- 
‘worthy of his energy. But, eloquent as the exordium evidently was, it 
-had, not the faculty so common to eloquence, of “ riveting” those who 
heard it to their seats; on the contrary, its effects were of a “ moving” 
character. I perceived a person, on the off-side, next to the speaker, sud- 
denly stop he. stage, and get down, as I fancied afterwards, with some 
symptoms of impatience on his countenance. However, on we went for 
five-minutes, and still the lips of the speaker kept moving, as if they had 
been a part of the machinery of the coach and were acted upon by the 
wheels, only that they moved incalculably faster. He was now only one 
removed from me, but the noise prevented my catching the subject of 
his declamation. I could merely see that he was a fine Quaker-like look- 
ing personage, of about fifty, and that the solitary listener between him 
and myself was growing fidgetty. My suspicion of this fact was con- 

‘firmed, when my fellow-passenger abruptly requested me to let him pass, 
ané descended from the coach without troubling it to stop, evidently 
leaving the interrupted speaker to conclude one of his sentences at a 
semicolon as well as he could. He was now, then, like that indefatigable 
divine who. “ preached himself down to the bare sexton.” I was the 
last rose of his summer—a solitary plank between him and silence—the 
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only remaining straw at which his eloquence could .catch ;, unless, ine; 
deed, as a last and desperate resource, he had leaned forward and Mx: 
burthened his spirit to the coachman—whose incessant interruption: of; 
“ Down the road, sir?’’ “ Pentonville, ma’am?’’ would, have ben, 
scarcely less annoying than the “ hear, hears!” and.“ a laugh,” thatso 
courteously confound the perorations of another class of talkers. 
Towards me he of course moved, by immediately seizing upon, tle: 
vacated place. Little time was lost in flourishes ; he knew the value ¢ 
2 moment too well. With a polite salutation of the-head, he began 
« T believe, Sir, this rather odd, but not absolutely ugly pile before ug 
in the middle of the road, is called King’s-Cross?” This was.a propo 
sition easily disposed of. ‘Do you know what this spot was originally 
called, Sir ?”’—* Battle-bridge,” answered I, innocently and laconically 
« Battle-bridge '!—you're right, Sir—it was Battle-bridge. By the by) 
talking of bridges, did you see the ceremony of opening . London’ 
Bridge ?” —1 started—and involuntarily moved to the utmost extremity 
of the cushion. There was nothing unusual in the question—Heaven 
knows I had been asked it before—but that was only a stronger reason 
why I should flinch from it now. Here then was the key to his orato- 
rical designs—here was a simple edition of Mystery made Easy. He 
was evidently a London Bridge chronicler ; an experimentalist who 
had paid a guinea for a seat, or had perhaps dined with the committee 
at the city festival, in order to see how many people he could destroy 
with the story in the course of a fortnight. I felt the full peril of my 
situation, but I wanted to ride on to the Angel, and scorned .therefore. 
to retreat, even before the Dutch forces of my companion’s prolixity. 
The question was repeated. I said something about the wind -running 
away with a part of his observation, and leaving me only a-syllable: 
here and there. Deafness I could not assume, for my curiosity. (what 
a moral was now appended to it!) had seduced me to listen in the first 
instance. <A third time he put the question, and in that particular. tone: 
which there is no eyading, which you must hear. “ Did you see:the cere-~ 
mony of opening London Bridge ?’’—“ Why, really, Sir,” I stammered,) 
“T can’t absolutely say that I saw it; but—” His eye glistened-—his: 
fingers were making a rapid movement towards .my button—he was 
about to pounce upon me like an eagle; the words were on his lips— 
“ But, but,’ I interrupted, with equal ardour and impressiveness, “I 
have heard—” “ Heard! oh, my dear Sir—” was bursting like.a torrent 
from his tongue, but I succeeded in stemming it—* Yes, yes, I have heard: 
—besides I take in a newspaper morning and evening, I purchased two: 
Sunday papers, one with an engraving—and I give you my word .of 
honour, as a gentleman, that I have read every line that has been 
written upon the subject.” Newspapers! heavens ! why, my: good 
fellow, you don’t trust to the newspapers? Never was any thing so 
incorrect in this world—never—or in any other. It was nothing like it. 
Really, I beg your pardon for saying so to a stranger, but I’m afraid 
you've been exceedingly culpable—yes, my dear Sir, I’m sure you've 
been wofully deceived in this affair. Now pray let me—” I despaired: 
of further resistance, gave up the contest, submitted myself to. his-de~ 
scription, znd he inflicted not less than two hundred and. fifty lines, 
almost a column (small print) upon me.. “ But the grand feature ef- 
the ceremony,” continued he, “ was the Balloon. The accounts given 
in the papers—” and here the coach stopped! 1 lamented the provok~ 
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ing shortnese of the ‘stage, that had so cruelly abridged the balloon- 
biography, hoped somebody would bring a bill into the next parliament 
for lengthening the New-road, and got down with a rapidity that, by a 
sadden glance of the coachman’s eye, had, I perceived, produced a 
surmise that I was walking off with his fare in my pocket. 

My commission in the neighbourhood of Canonbury—(where I saw the 
old tower, occupied at various times by a series of illustrious tenants, in- 
cluding Oliver Goldsmith, and, “ though last, not”—yes, now I recollect, 
also “ least’—by Mr. Keeley, of Covent Garden)—my commission was 
executed ; I sandwiched at “the Angel ;” and jumped upon a stage, 
“<just going to start,” on my return. The most liberal translation of 
“just going to start,” means twenty minutes. I began to discuss 
Goldsmith within myself, and fell into a reverie about Burchell and the 
Primroses, which rendered me insensible to the circumstance that some- 
body had taken the vacant seat beside me. We both turned our heads 
at the same instant, stared, and smiled; yes, I smiled, as one smiles at 
a friend who drops in just as one is sitting down to write an article; or 
at meeting a particular acquaintance whom you have been trying to 
avoid for three months, and who, you had just heard, had gone out of 
town for a twelvemonth. In short, it was the identical London Bridge 
chronicler whom I had parted from in the morning—the city-festival 
historian whom I had so much reason to dread a re-encounter with. My 
first thought was to affect not to know him, and to be deaf—I saw that 
wouldn’t do; my next was to take a seat behind, or to leave the coach— 
but little time was left me to think ; for the coachman affected to crack 
his apology for a whip, the horses (or what had been horses) pretended 
to'start off, and in a few minutes worked themselves into a respectable 
imitation of a trot, that deprived me of all choice but that of keeping 
my place—and my patience, if possible. 

“I think I was speaking of the balloon, Sir, when the coach stopped 
this morning,” was the first glimmering indication of the dazzling de- 
scription that was to follow. ‘“ These aéroneutic excursions”—opened a 
paragraph that lasted to St. Pancras Church, ere the expatiator paused 
to take breath. He described all the minutie of the matter, from So- 
merset House to the centre arch, and launched into the subject of bal- 
loons with a chemical acumen that would have fascinated Faraday. He 
was, in fact, filled with delight at all he had seen on that eventful day, 
and his ecstacy was running over at his mouth. He had evidently obli- 
terated from his mind all “ fond and trivial records”—the balloon alone 
was sailing through the bright mists of his imagination—and he had 
talked of nothing else, from the moment the cords were cut, to that hour 
—and, I may doubtless add, to this. He seemed to have been wrought 
up to that perilous pitch of excitement, that he must either die, or de- 
scribe. His physician had possibly prescribed twenty listeners a day, ten 
night'and morning ; and in order that they should not escape from him, 
he had directed him to take them upon stage-coaches. This was the 
only way in which I could explain the phenomenon. His mouth was . 
the safety-valve on which his existence depended. On the other hand, 
he seemed to regard me as “ all ear:” he must have thought that I was 
born to listen, and had never felt the most distant inclination to inter- 
rupt. Humanity kept me silent—I bore it with exemplary meekness— 
(posterity will see my portrait, as the frontispiece to the Book of Martyrs) 
—but I could not, with all my philoséphy, endure it beyond Park-cres- 
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cent. Iwas obliged, not to get down, but to throw myself off the coach 
—I forget-whether I paid or not, in my agitation—and as I leaned my 
head against the railing of the Park-gates—listened—and heard no other 
sound than that of the rattling wheels of the retreating. vehicle, it is ims 
possible to: paint) my sensations. There isa pleasure in being relieved 
from:listening, which only those who have been relieved from listening 
know. had to walk home to be sure, but then the idea that I could 
not by any’ possibility overtake the stage, was delightful. 

«On the occasion of my second visit to Canonbury, I was more cauti+ 
ous. Never, thought I, will J risk my senses—nay, my soul itself, for 
assassination. might ensue—on the outside of a Paddington stage. A 
brilliant thought succeeded. “ Yes,” said I to myself, “ I will get intoan 
omnibus.” And I got into an omnibus, penetrating through the line of 
green veils and bonnets, and walking upon feet and flounces, as you beat 
down the brushwood and trample upon furze-bushes. I had been seated 
two-minutes when the vehicle stopped to take somebody in. The next 
instant, a thin. nervous gentleman next to me said, “ They ought to 
repair this road—it is: very dangerous.”—“ oe = dangerous, indeed,” 
promptly responded the voice of the new comer, that seemed, moreover, 
alarmingly familiar to my ear; “I don't half like these vehicles upon 
such roads as this—whatever people may say, it’s much safer travelling 
ina balloon! Id rather go up with Green any day.” There was no 
mistaking the oracle from whose lips these last words fell. I might 
have, spared myself the trouble of looking; but I did cast a glance 
along »the line of bonnets, and became convinced of the utter futility of 
all mortal manceuvres. I had foresworn the Scylla of a stage, and fallen 
into the Charybdis of an omnibus. There he was—my London Bridge 
friend—between me and the door—nine passengers off ; eight people only 
between me and his reminiscences. I heard him going word for word 
through:the whole narrative, with at least a hundred-and-forty-reporter- 
power. It was evidently no matter who his listeners were; conse- 
quently I could not interpret it into a personal design upon me: yet it 
was odd that I should find him always upon the same track. Did he 
devote his whole time to riding backwards and forwards to “ the Angel ?” 
—or was it all accidental? And who washe? Was it Mr. Jones, or 
any of the committee, or aldermen, whose heads were turned at the 
exceeding condescension of His Majesty, in not ordering them to be 
thrown over the bridge? However, my business is with fact—not 
with speculations upon it; there he was—but where were his listeners ? 
We had hardly reached Euston-square, and five or six from both sides 
of the vehicle had quiited it already. One or two others were taken 
up, but none of them staid. By degrees the number diminished ; and 
at last I saw only three persons left between us, I now determined to 
make a desperate effort to escape ; but then he was stationed, as I said, 
between me and the door, and I reflected what an improvement it would 
be if they were to build omnibuses with a door at each end! But I had 
a still greater difficulty to struggle with. For a fat lady opposite to me, 
who, probably from having connections in the city, had been perse- 
veringly listening to the heterogenous history of flags, feathers, arches, 
aldermen, and balloons, bad at last fallen asleep, with one of my knees 
so tightly jammed between her own, that to extricate it without a more 
violent effort than my nerves were adequate to, was impossible. There 
I sate—fixed. Two more retreated, and the space between us lessened. 
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Invain did I enseonce myself behind the shadowing shelter of a bonnet, 
whose magnitude I for the first time admired. A sudden bend by the 
wearer ‘of it exhibited me to his recognizing eye. In another instant 
his hand was stretched out, as if to drag me from my retreat. “Ha! 
iy dear Sir,” shouted he, as I shrank and looked round for compas- 
sion, ‘you are fortunate ; I suddenly lost sight of you the last time we 
met—but I have something in my pocket which I must shew you— 
you'll be delighted.” And, suiting the action te’the word, he drew 
from his pocket—let the reader guess what—a huge coloured print of the 
“Ceremony of opening the New London Bridge!” The fat lady woke 
with the commotion which this occasioned, and—with a mental thanks. 
giving—I felt my leg liberated. The liberation came too late—my hand 
was imprisoned. ‘ Look here—here it is,” he continued ; ‘* you can trace 
all the different groups and positions as I explained them to ee the 
other day. All very good, indeed, very like—except the balloon ! 
That's not the thing—I must speak to Green.”—“ And pray, Sir,” said a 
small sour-visaged youth, who had once or twice attempted to stem 
the torrent, with an effort to be quizzical, “ at what part of the bri 
were you stationed, that you could observe all this so accurately?” T 
orator turned a supercilious eye upon him—* I was not on the bridge at 
all—I was there !”— There !—where, Sir?” He pointed triumphantly 
with his finger, and looked round at us ali. “Tarn!” he said, in a 
tone that evinced his consummate satisfaction. We all leaned over to 
look. His finger rested upon a spot far beyond the reach of every 
spectator in the picture but one. We scarcely trusted our eyes. He 
aetually pointed to the CAR OF THE BALLOON. “ Mr. Green!” we all 
shouted simultaneously—but we were all wrong. It ‘was not Mr. 
Green—it was only “the gentleman that went up with Mr. Green !”— 
the renowned Sir Claudius Stephen’s locum-tenens. 

This is my story. Whether it be worth telling or not, I hardly know. 
Tonly know that it is true. B. 


THE FATAL SPOT. 


I’m good enough myself—but, whilst I live, 

Adam and Eve I never will forgive, 

Who left their offspring so devoid of grace— 

We would not give a button for the race ; 

But listen, neighbour, to the tale I tell ; 

You will not wonder, for you know us well. 

The documents are scanty, I'm afraid, 

And do not mention where the venu’s laid ; 

But speak of one Sir Charles, a bonny knight, 

Who ‘“ came, and saw, and conquered,” at first sight, 
The Lady Mary—handsome, chaste, and true— 

A few years older—and she said but few. 

Both parties were agreed, and, past redress, 

They soon renounced their single blessedness, 
Thanking the gracious gods, who linked together, 
Hearts to love on through every change of weather— 
Thanking, indeed !—they’d houses, lands, and carriage, 
Though not the smallest infant from this marriage ; 
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However, they had nephews by the score 

His holiness the Pope can have no more. 

And why should some be dying in despair, 

And other folks have happiness to spare ? 
Perhaps they thought so—for they did not worry 


Heaven with their prayers, but said there was no hurry. 


Meanwhile my Lady managed the estate, 
Like other noble dames of medern date ; 
Ejected tenants, purchased, and resold, 
And every thing she touched was turned to gold ; 
Till the whole country echoed with a fame 
Which quite extinguished proud Sir Charles’s name. 
Delightful creature, thus to fill the purse ! 
But tarry, neighbour, there is something worse. 
For she was dauntless, and had special care 
To hold it too, and take the lion’s share ; 
Whilst her astonished Lord, in his own castle, 
Found himself nothing but a favourite vassal. 
Pretty dilemma !—for, to speak the truth, 
He was a wild young fellow during youth ; 
To use a Scottish phrase—a very sorner, 
And now was standing for it in the corner ; 
Half mad for cash to send across the waters, 
To feed a colony of sons and daughters ; 
And little doubting they would traverse oceans, 
If he once failed these sturdy Nova-Scotians. 
Oh! what variety of wishes sprung 
From his galled heart, and died upon his tongue! 
Yet it must be confessed they went no further, 
Than natural death, and never reached to murther. 
But she was wrapped in vanity, and sure 
Husband of hers must be so good and pure ; 
And as for any wickedness suppressed, 
He might have had a window in his breast. 


But granting this, how could the man have erred, 
Unless he were that very Irish bird 
Which Paddy boasts of, who at once exists 
Both here and there, exactly as he lists ? 
For she had ears so fearfully contrived, 
That every sound to those dread cells arrived ; 
And such a matchless sight had Lady Mary, 
She’d eye the welkin like an old grey fairy. 
Well with the household fair his morals stood, 
Ay, watched and warded, he was special good ; 
A little dull, she owned, in rainy weather, 
When they had been confined some days together. 
And glad enough they were one dusky morn, 
No doubt, to hear the cheering postman’s horn ; 
And eagerly they turned their letters over— 
Most eagerly—a large one marked from Dover. 
The black seal soon was broken, and they read 
That Captain Dreadnought, of the Greys, was dead. 
It might not be the Grey s—there’s many more 
Valiant and brave besides that gallant corps. 
But he was gallant—all! the Dreadnoughts are— 
And loved the battle and triumphal car ; 
Loved handsome women, too—and one he married, 
Poor like himself, and her to India carried ; 
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Fought, devil-like, as usual in our quarrels ; 
Died, and bequeathed her nothing but his laurels. 
And she was wending to her native home 

By the first fleet ; but wherefore should she come? 
Death had been busy with her kind relations, 
And they were banished from their early stations. 
Of all her kindred now there was but one— 

The Lady Mary—whom she reckoned on ; 

Their mothers were twin-sisters—for their sake 
Would she the orphan to her bosom take ? 

Her habits were not idle—but her grief, 

In the first stage, solicited relief, 

The sympathy which tenderness affords, 

And ample leave to give her sorrow words. 


The wife, the husband, stood a moment still, 
As if to ascertain each other’s will; 
‘They both were touched (I’m glad to speak the truth), 
And thought upon her poverty and youth ; 
Both had their motives for a slight demurring, 
And both, at last, for cordially concurring. 
Yet not a moment did her words beguile them— 
She was distressed, and wanted an asylum : 
And soon an answer to the mourning dame 
Was promptly sent, and she as promptly came— 
All calm propriety and serious ease, 
With features freshened by the ocean’s breeze. 
Her eyes I will not liken to the dove’s— 
No—let the reader paint them as he loves. 
But then her voice had cadence, and a tone 
Which, if she chose, would make your heart her own ; 
And, altogether, certainly | wonder 
How, in this earthly world, those sons of thunder— 
I mean the mates and captains of the ship— 
Should let so bright an oriental, slip : 
But she was clever, and might calculate, 
By some bright planet, on a happier fate. 
Howe’er it was, her conduct was quite wary, 
And won the heart and soul of Lady Mary ; 
Nor did she conjure up a moment’s strife, 
As some expected, ’twixt the man and wife— 
No! when the clouds were gathering, she was steady, 
And, ere it thundered, had a suabeam ready. 


So time rolled on in comfort, till, at last, 
My Lady withered all at once and fast. 
The doctor came, of course, and heard the case, 
And saw the loving cousins, face to face ; 
Not one of those who live in woods and glen, 
‘* But populous cities and the haunts of men ;” 
Had studied erring mortals day by day, 
And knew the composition of their clay. 
He looked about him—conned the symptoms o’er— 
Believed he’d seen such malady before ; 
His patient had no hunger, thirst, or rest, 
And very little pain she had confest ; 
Hler nose was peaked, and her eyes were red, 
As though a thousand painful tears she’d shed ; 
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Was full of fears, and could.not now abide 

The sweet Cecilia from her sofa’s side. 

The doctor thought again, and, if *twas true, 

She was Sir Charles’s sweet Cecilia too! 

He might as well throw physic to the curs, 

As give her steel in such an ill as hers. 
A better course he took (for he was kind), | 
And gave his powerful tonics to the mind ; ; 
*Twas quite enough—regardless of his fee, 

To send his drooping patient to the sea. 

And there the household tarried, till ‘twas plain 

The dying lady rallied up again ; . 
«« Was grown good-natured now ;”—her waiting-maid, 
And Tom the footman, to each other said, 
They liked the borders of the Brighton-sea, 

And new to them its stirring revelry. 
Cecilia loved her own calm seaward room 
For meditation and the twilight’s gloom ; 

An open lattice (think of that !) in June, 

With sparkling waters, and a rising moon. 

Sir Charles was somewhere—but we cannot tell, 

Not being conjurors, where his footsteps fell. 

Her Ladyship most likely wished a crisis— 

So left the parties to their own devices. 


It did so happen—for Cecilia came 
One evening, smiling, to the noble dame, 
And asked the favour of a little slip 
Of good court-plaster—she had hurt her lip. f 
Her Ladyship, without a comment, took 
The boon requested from her pocket-book ; i 
Adding, in days of yore she liked the grace 
A sable spot would give her plainer face. 
Cecilia dimpled, flitted off again | 
To breathe the fresher breezes of the main. / 
An hour elapsed—it might be something more— 
Sir Charles strode forward from his study-door ; 
His countenance adorned with a patch, 
Which might, in shape and size, Cecilia’s match. 
The married woman viewed his features stern, 
As though she’d something from their form to learn ; 
And asked—but not without a bitter smile— 
What he’d been doing with his lips the while ? 
Just at this moment sweet Cecilia entered, 
Robbed of that gem which in her face was centered, 
An awful pause succeeded, and the guest ’ 
Looked round the room, astonished and distressed. 
Sir Charles, unconscious how he was arrayed, 
And little dreaming of the transfer made, 
** Lashed up the lion”—marched, with angry cough, 
Towards the candles—when the patch fell off! 
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PARAGRAPHS FROM A TRAVELLER'S PORTFOLIO. 


I saw in the Superga the tomb of the Piedmontese princess, who reri- 
dered herself famous by a single sentence. There was‘a famine in that 
little kingdom. The princess was astonished. “Do they die of it?” 
asked she. “In great numbers,” was the answer, “ What squeamish- 
ness!” said her highness; “ why don’t they eat beef and mutton? I’m 
sure I would do so, rather than starve.” 

The world has other instances of this high-life knowledge. The son 
of an English duke, a guardsman, is still memorable for a sentiment of 
equal ease. On his regiment’s being ordered for Holland, in the first 
French war, it was observed that he must prepare for some privations. 
“To be sure I must,” was his reply. “ A bottle of good champagne and 
a tolerable haunch, I suppose, are holiday fare among the Mynheers. 
Let me have but a bottle of drinkable claret and a roast fowl, and I can 
get on anywhere.” 

The old Duke of Norfolk was a prodigious profligate, a prodigious 
politician, and a prodigious eater—a combination of prodigies. He had 
the art of throwing three dinners into one: “ I first take my fish and my 
bottle of claret,” said he, “ and then I go to dinner.” All idlers and 
idle nations are great eaters. The Italian will eat macaroni, as a horse 
eats grass, every hour in the day, and perhaps in the night too. The 
French gourmand will begin his dinner by eating a dinner of oysters. 
The Russian noble gets drunk with brandy, before he gets drunk with 
wine ; and, having finished his wine, gets drunk with brandy again. 





When the mob, in the French revolution, opened the tombs of the 
sovereigns in St. Denis, they tossed the bones of all the Clothaires, and 
Capets, Pepins, and Valois, into one pit, and quick-limed them, I sup- 
pose, for fear that they would rise and form a counter-revolutionary 
army. Henry IV. escaped a little better ; he was found in tolerable 
preservation, and a young soldier leaped into the coffin, took -off one of 
the king’s mustachios, and, clapping it on his lip, said, “ Ah, moi aussi, 
je suis un soldat Francois.” He flourished about the church with this 
new badge of soldiership upon him ; exclaiming, “ that he would never 
wear any other mustache.” Then t.uiishing with a true French boast, 
that he was sure, “ Avec cela, de vaincre les ennemis de la patrie, et de 
marcher a la victoire.” 

The English pride themselves in their nicety in wines—yet there is no 
nation in the world more perpetually duped in this very point. Three- 
fourths of the Bourdeaux clarets are made up of the rough hot wines of 
Italy, mixed with the meagre French vintages. Half the white wines 
on the English tables are made up of Cape, which the London palate 
pretends to abhor. 

“ Give me,” said a French merchant, “ six hours’ notice of what wine 
you like, and you shall have it out of those two barrels.” There are 
forty thousand pipes of Madeira sold annually in Europe, while the 
island produces about ten thousand! There are thirty thousand casks 
of Frontignan sent every year from the French cellars, while the vine- 
yards of Frontignan produce, in the best seasons, two thousand! Con- 
stantia is to be found in the hands of every dealer in Europe, yet it is 
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produced in but one vineyard, and the vineyard produces but a few 
pipes. But we have the same dexterity in almost every thing connected 
with the public subsistence. The utmost importation of tea at the 
India House, is thirty millions of pounds; a couple of millions mere 
may be allowed for smuggling, and this is scarcely more than but a pound 
and a half each for the consumption of the twenty millions of British and 
Irish, in a year! all of whom, with scarcely an exception, drink tea, 
morning and evening. ; 

The art of supplying the deficiencies of nature has descended even to 
mushrooms. I remember a Parisian maker of catsup saying, on being 
asked how he managed his manufacture in a peculiarly bad mushroom 
season, “ Sir, I should know little of my profession if I could not make 
catsup without mushrooms.” 





What a volume of meaning a few words may convey. The whole 
reckless spirit of the French revolution was told in the Jacobin’s answer 
to the man who reproached France with .the massacres of 1793. 
“ Croyez vous donc, Monsieur, qu'on fasse des révolutions avec de leau 


de rose.’’ 





None of our European sketches of character ever exceeded the keenness 
of an Arab peasant’s description of his neighbouring town. “It has 
three kinds of people,” said he, “bad Turks, bad Arabs, and bad 
Christians. Three devi/s were sent to take the three to hell lately, and 
they were immediately found out by their quietness.” 

The south of France has been ridiculously overpraised, and all the 
romance of vineyards, orange-groves, and mountains covered with lilies 
and roses, now live only in the rhymes of the Della Cruscan school. 
Even a “ gentleman’s gentleman,” for all those fellows now contrive to 
make the tour of Europe—(Forbin, the French count and dilettante, 
has never recovered the shock of seeing an English nursery-maid in a 
straw bonnet and London-made pelisse, reading a novel of the Minerva 
press at the foot of the Great Pyramid !)—every one of those valets, 
who daily advertise that “they have no objection to travel,” knows that 
the best French vineyard in its best days looks like a wilderness of 
gooseberry bushes, | in its worst, like a decayed turnip-field ; that the 
orange-grove never is a grove, but a scattering of stumpy trees ; and that, 
‘for nine months in the year, it would be as easy to find the crown of 
Barataria on a French mountain, as either lily or rose. 

Yet where there are mountains on which Frenchman has never laid a 
finger, and which Nature, a much better gardener, has taken into her 
own hand ; from time to time, even France herself, one of the ugliest 
countries under the sun, makes a figure. I have universally found that 
the spots which the regular tour-writers, the persons of wit, honour, and 
common-place books, colour with all their ink, are the most abominable 
spots on which description could alight, while all the pretty ones escape 
them by a direct law of nature. It was on an evening, which, in Paris— 
even la belle, and la superbe, and what not, Paris—would have been 
dark as mist, rain and = mingled could have made it, for it was deep 
in November ; I climbed the hills overhanging the little town to which 
Napoleon’s landing from Egypt has given a niche in history. Man 
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Juckily had nothing to do with the road, which had no other Macadam 


than some earthquake, or burst of water at the time when the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up, and Noah circumnavigated the wérld 
alone. But no English plantation was ever thicker of “ firm and fragrant 
leaf.” The road was a bower of myrtles ; which, in this region, like a 
boarding-school Miss transformed into a city-wife, lose at once their 
sentiment and their shape, and are fine, broad, flourishing specimens of 
“congeniality of circumstances ;” with a hundred plants and shrubs 
besides, with a hundred French names, and all breathing out fresh per- 
fume on every bird’s wing that rustled through them before’me ; and the 
ground was a bed of thyme and flowery turf, such as all the art of man 
could never have raised, within the precincts of the Tuilleries. 

I had here three things that might fill any lover of the lovely in nature 
with food for the next ten years—memory, perfect solitude, and fragrance, 
undefiled by the infernal cigarrerie that infects France by circles of 
longitude and latitude, and makes every mouth a chimney. In one of 
the most glorious of all possible sunsets, I had nearly forgotten, what is 
indispensable to the true delight of the true tourist, that the very spat 
where I sat had been the scene of some of the most villanous perfor- 
mances of robbers—I should apologize, banditti—that ever figured in the 
history of the stiletto; and that on the very spot against which I leaned 
my telescope, to follow the little barks that were now floating up and 
down the Mediterranean like flies in the sunbeam, was erected a cross 
for the murder of a count from Naples, with his whole suite, travelling 
to espouse some opulent heiress of the gay land of the Provencals. I 
was making a sketch of the mountains that lay tost round me, with the 
wildness of clouds after a storm, and almost with their varying lights and 
shades ; gold, green, and purple, were beginning to glow on my paper ; 
the sea beneath was emerging in a long sweep of azure, the sun lying in 
a vermeil pavilion in the corner, and the moon a crescent, bright as the 
diamond circlet on the forehead of Madame la Marechale de En-bon- 
point, and brighter than any thing else in the world but her eyes, when I 
was startled by arustling near me. I sprang up:—lI was, however, 
gradually re-assured by the sound of a voice, singing some adventure of 
Roland ; the prince of the preux-chevaliers could not have been invoked 
by a bandit, and I recovered from my “ sense of the stiletto.” But I 
was in the land of the Troubadours ; the minstrel pushed forward through 
the shrubs, and I was prepared to honour the art of poetry.—He was 
the scullion of the French tavern, come out to catch frogs for a fricassee ! 
Ah, Romance! another such a blow would be mortal, 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH ON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL. 


The Reform Bill is going to the dogs. Who shall now doubt our powers 
of prophecy! We said so fromthe beginning. We said, that it was never 
intended to pass. We said that Lord Grey was one of the last men,in 
England who wished it to pass, and that the Whigs, aye, the Whigs 
themselves were the party who would in their secret souls oppose it 
tooth and nail; for we argued from fact, nature, the old tricks of Whig- 
gery, the mother and mistress of Boroughmongering, and from the 
fierce aristocracy of the premier’s visage. Who that ever saw that 
premier could think that, by any possible contingency, he would ever ask 
the “ most sweet voices” of the rabble of cobblers, coalheavers, barbers, 
and butchers, who were to make up this new legislature of ten pound 
votes! Such might do very well for the Hunts or the Humes, but we 
have seen how eagerly Burdett has struggled to get rid of patriotic con- 
stituency in that virtuous part of the world, Westminster ; and how his 
coadjuter shrinks from “ His Majesty the Mob.” With what jubila- 
tion would either of these Gracchi hail the chance of a peerage, come 
how it might, if it were but for the mere circumstance of escaping for 
ever the adipous fondlings of their “ citizen” constituents. And what 
must be the feelings of the tribe of actual Whig gentlemen, yet unused 
to this embrace, at the prospect of having nothing else to do every year 
of their lives, with the addition of that fever of friendship, that cholera 
of canvassing, which must be gone through every two years, the late 
average duration of parliaments! The thing is impossible, except by a 
revolution, which would throw Whig and Tory alike into the general 
mire ; and is inconceivable but by such brains as are substitutes for ra- 
tionality, in the crania of the Carlisles and Nugents of this silliest. of silly 
worlds. 

But what said we, on the first mention of the matter? ‘“ This Bill 
will lie under the table within the next six months.” Else, why have.so 
many precautions been taken against its success? Why was “ Reform,” 
such as it is, taken out of the hands of Brougham, a daring fellow, a 
clever fellow, and a leading name with the House and the Reform party 
throughout the country? And why, but to make assurance doubly 
sure, was it put into the hands of little Lord John Russel ?—little Lord 
John, of all men upon earth ; an amiable lyric poet, a gentle tragedian, 
a delicate historian, and a pretty member of parliament; and with all 
these qualifications the last man in the House, or out of the House, to 
carry this measure, or any other measure. We actually mean no dis- 
respect, though we can feel no great love for the hero of a measure, 
which would in ten years cover England with armies, fighting each other 
to their last drop of blood for the ground they stood on ; send one half 
of us as prisoners to the colonies, or despairing fugitives round the 
earth, and raise the ten-pound legislators into the enviable condition of 
tearing each other in turn. But speaking in all possible respect of Lord 
John, we said then, and say now, that the measure was put into his 
hands purposely to fail. Were his the Ajax shoulders to carry the 
shield of Reform against the arrowy storm of vengeance and scorn, that 
must pour upon it from the honest representatives of the country, and 
_from the empire itself? But the Bill was, from its very nature, con- 
structed for a speedy mortality. Why was the clause introduced, ex- 
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tinguishing at a swoop more than a hundred and. fifty members? Why, 
but to make every man of those hundred and fifty furiously hostile; a 
¢worn and indefatigable enemy to the Bill in all its stages. Why was 
that odd experiment, the Gregson clause, tried, which if the Bill had, 
by accident, succeeded, would have instantly stultified its whole opera- 
tions? Why has the Marquis of Chandos’s motion been suffered to pass, 
which breaks at once Colonel Sibthorpe’s heart, and the principle of the 
Bill? Why have the lingering decision of clause after clause, the 
affected difficulty, the monotonous prolonging of the useless debate, the 
changed and despairing tone of the notorious public instruments of the 
ministry, been permitted, but for the most palpable of all reasons, the 
original determination to throw up the Bill ? 

It was otherwise in other things. When that fatal and guilty measure, 
the Catholic Bill, was to be forced on the country, it was forced in the 
spirit of its conception ; rash, fierce, and violent in its nature, it was 
driven on from day to day with a successful violence that we shall lament 
as long as England is England. But then, it was intended that the 
“ bill do pass.” Now, when the intention is of another kind, the means 
are suited to the object, and the object has been accomplished. This 
we say to comfort the party. Lord Grey will not be cast out of his title, 
his estate, and his place in society this session nor the next, nor until 
some true “ Reformer” shall carry a bill similar to the one which the 
eountry now triumphs in trampling under its feet. Lord Brougham 
will enjoy the seals till he grows weary of them, and will go on quicken- 
ing the steps of solicitors, lifting the eyes of “ leading counsel” in in- 
creasing astonishment at his undue celerity, and shewing the miracle of 
a Chancery-suit concluded within the term of one’s natural life. Lord 
John will turn delighted from the flinty field of politics to the flowing 
pastures of Parnassus, and graze there with renewed and grateful appe- 
tite, having nothing to do but to whisk the critic-flies from his tender 
parts with his ears and tail. All will go on well, and the wheels of the 
world, now a little out of order, will return to their railroad, and 
slide on with double their old anti-friction rapidity. The ten-pound 
legislators will give up their dreams of making Members of Parliament, 
for the nearer and dearer necessity of making shoes, pantaloons, and 

uddings. We shall have a new poem on Portugal from its established 
d, and Don Miguel will be the hero of the new “ Sebastianade.” 
All, we say, will go on well, and the world will wonder that it could have 
been so disturbed. The grim and warlike form of Old England, leaning 
on its sword, covered with scars and still smarting with its wounds, will 
not bear to be longer pestered with this popinjay ; and we shall all turn 
quietly to the national trade of getting rich, keeping the continent to its 
duty, making its military coxcombs, its kings and khans, and sultans and 
czars, know, for their good, that they have a master who can strip off 
their epaulettes, pluck off their mustachios, and throw their swords into 
next river on fit occasion. 

Those are our natural employments—tu, regere populos, and not pal- 
try ephemeral bills, parliamentary squabbles, and the elevation of a race 
of poor devils of shopkeepers (nine-tenths of them too poor to pay their 
poor-rates, and actually discharged from this payment by an act of par- 
fiament), into the mock-majesty of judging of the qualities of members 
‘of pavliament—a judgment which would be nothing more than who had 
the heaviest purse, and who scattered it in the most shewy style. 
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As for Lord Grey and his coadjutors, we wish them well. We cer- 
tainly have not the slightest wish to see Sir Robert Peel and the Peels 
in their places. For that hero of the “ atrocious bill” we have feelings 
which not fifty nor fifty millions of his anti-reform speeches can dimi- 
nish. Let others praise him if they will for his repentant harangues ; 
but we believe him to be still the man, who, after fifteen years of solemn 
protestation for the constitution, inflicted the most deadly blow that ever 
fell upon that constitution—and until he can shi*t his identity we must 
hold our opinion. The A:thiop cannot change his skin with such happy 
facility ; and therefore, say we, let England beware of Sir Robert Peel. 
We have no objection to his destroying whiggery by his alliance, but 
toryism must never suffer the peril of his partizanship again. 

One word more: if the bill should, by hocus-pocus, work its way to 
the Lords, they need waste no time in thinking how to get rid of it. 
The shortest way is to apply it to the lamp that burns under the chin of 
Sir George Rose’s deputy, and throw the ashes to swell the dust that 
envelopes the Marquis of Lendonderry in his more energetic moments. 
They may rely on the nation! To aman, the nation is sick of the whole 
affair already; sick of the long speeches, the tiresome gnawing through 
the alphabet, the wearisomeness of the topic at dinner, the stagnation 
of business, and the general groan of bankruptcy among the legislative 
landholders, from ten pounds to ten shillings per annum. Ca ira, as 
singeth the Dublin candidate, with the green rope—we beg pardon, 
 ribbon”—about his neck. 

Every one who honours literature, honours Sir Walter Scott. But 
all the rescripts from his own romantic town have lately conspired to 
put him to death once a week, luckily with the happy reverse of restor- 
ing him to perfect health by return of post. The Edinburgh Literary 
Gazette has thus delivered itself on the subject :— 

*« Sir Walter Scott is about to set off on a tour to the Highlands, in company 
with Mr. Lockhart. We take this opportunity to express a sentiment (enter- 
tained by us in common with all our respectable contemporaries) of disgust at 
the teasing and persevering folly with which certain underlings of thé press have 
of late kept retailing every stray lie respecting the health enjoyed by this revered 
individual. Is Sir Walter to be put out of the pale of humanity, because he is 
so immeasurably above these creatures, and his own and his family’s peace dis- 
turbed by impertinent curiosity, which can only be fitly rewarded with a horse- 
whip?” 

This is rather glowing language for the crime. But it is. curious 
enough that the game continues, and we are still kept in doubt whether 
the baronet is to write more novels, or to be content with writing his 
own epitaph. 

But why do not his friends send him to travel? A tour in the High- 
lands, and so forth, is very well for the Scotch or London cockney ; : but 
Sir Walter ought to go further. Germany may not just now be in the 
happiest position for the traveller. But Italy still. sleeps ; all is quiet, 
fat, and frolic, from the Alps to the sea. Let Sir Walter wait but till 
September is past, and then go forward, trusting boldly to the protec- 
tion of the Nine, conscious that the ladies of Helicon will look to his 
relays, his coach-springs, and his postillions; and in six months he will 
have seen Rome, Naples, the Pope’s toe, and the Pretender’s tomb ; will 
have written “ The Red Hand of Benevento, a Romance of Italy, in 
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three vols. ;” will have become home-sick, and be in the High Street of 
Edinburgh, receiving the congratulations of the Scotch world on his 
return, and with a lease of ten years’ additional life in his cerebellum. 
We wish the baronet well, and have given him, in this instance, advice 
worth all the scribblings of the College of Physicians. J pede fausto. 





We would not give sixpence for the brains of any man who can 
hesitate a moment about the causes of the riots, rick-burning, and other 
sullen savageries, that from time to time disfigure the character of 
country life in England. The whole and sole cause is the same one 
which would make a lord of the privy-council mutinous, or a groom of 
the bed-chamber question the propriety of the civil list within ear-shot 
of his sovereign: it is hunger. There is no instance on record within 
these hundred years, where, when the common people were sufficiently 
employed, they exhibited any discontent whatever. Give the English 
labourer employment enough to clothe and feed him decently, and he 
will no more rebel, not read incendiary nonsense, nor set fire to his 
master’s barns, than the honest bullock that he drives afield. And this 
is not the result of his silliness, but of his good sense ; and if those who 
have the lives and labours of the peasantry in their hands, and who live 
from hour to hour upon the industry of those poor men, were to take 
but half the care of them that they do of their ox and their ass, we 
should hear no more of peasant-tumult in England than we hear of it 
in the Georgium Sidus. 

The Hampshire Advertiser, a well informed paper upon those points, 
thus states the case at present. 


“The farmers are again reducing men’s wages down to the old point; and it 
is feared that, unless something is done to relieve the distress, serious conse- 
quences will arise during the next winter. It is asked, how can farmers afford 
to give the wages demanded while they are paying such enormous high rents ? 
But the fact cannot be concealed, that there is scarcely a farm or a small piece 
of ground to be let, but there are from 20 to 30 applicants, bidding one against 
the other, giving from 2J. to 3/. per acre for what had just let for 30s, While 
the farmers: pursue this course, how can they afford to pay their men adequately 
for their labours ?”’ 


For taking their lands at such rates we cannot blame the farmers, 
who, we may fairly presume, would take them cheaper if they could. 
But we blame the landlords, who are foolish and cruel enough to let 
their lands at prices which no farmer can pay without robbing his 
labourers. Of all the symptoms of national decline, that which seems to 
us the most formidable is this fierce spirit of Mammon, this furious and 
short-sighted avarice which makes the iandlord think only of forcing 
the highest penny from the land. In the better times of England, the 
yearly tenant was almost as secure of his tenure as the lord of his title. 
Generation after generation flourished on the same farm, and with it 
flourished a generous feeling of protection on the part of the landlord, 
and a generous feeling of attachment on the part of the tenant. The case 
isnow beginning to be scandalously the contrary. The landlord and his 
tenant are two land-huxters, the one straining all points to secure a high 
rent, the other straining all points to pay the lowest wages possible to 
his labourers. The labourer must take what he can get, or he must 
starve—he takes wages which scarcely keep soul and body together, he 
grows sullen, and desperate, and then is ready for Captain Swing. As 
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to patriotism, he has at least as much as the rapacious landlord. But 
what man can feel attachment to a country which refuses him food, 
which does not shew a single cottage that the aed man can call his‘own, 
where day by day the commonage is curtailed, the footpath blocked up, 
and the immense majority of the population are as much aliens in their 
native land, as much pilgrims and wanderers, as if they were thrown 
loose in Africa. , 

“« We have heard,” says the paper, ‘‘ of cases where a man has his wife and 
seven or eight children to keep out of 10s. per week, when 7s. 6d. and 8s. is paid 
away for bread, and they have not tasted meat for months together. In two 
other parishes the men, having struck, were met by two of the principal farmers 
of the parish, who asked them what they desired? The men replied, they only 
‘wanted the promise of a month’s harvesting, that they might not be deprived of 
their bread by strangers. The farmers, immediately upon this, promised the men 
that their request should be complied with, stating to them that it was a just 
one. The men immediately dispersed, and went to their labours.” 

For this, we allow that mere law can apply no remedy, for mere law 
cannot prevent the cruelty of screwing up land to a dishonest price, nor 
half starving labourers, who would rather be half starved than die of 
hunger. But law should take care how it aggravates the opportunities 
that guilty and cruel minds will eagerly adopt, to make money at the 
expense of public good and private humanity. The use of machinery is 
one of those means. It is impossible to prevent that use. It would be 
unjust if it were possible ; for the inventor and the maker of the machine 
has as much a title to the profit of his genius or his labour, as the 
ploughman or thrasher has to the fruit of his toils. But no man is 
justified, before the tribunal of common feeling, or even of common 
sense, who does not provide that his labourers, whom the machine may 
displace, shall previously find employment somewhere. If he must have 
a thrashing machine, let him not consider himself entitled to its use, 
while there is a single wretched being in the form of man looking on, 
and seeing in that machine the sentence of his own dismissal and starva- 
tion. A humane landlord will remember that the people about him are 
men like himself, that he is accountable not merely to man, but to more 
than man, for the use of his power ; and that, if he use it only to make 
money, and drive his fellow creatures into famine and despair, he is 
accountable in conscience for every crime that they commit in famine 
and despair. 

It is for this utter neglect of man as man that we abominate the whole 
sehool of the political economists. Money, money is the principle. If 
more money is to be made by grinding a man’s bones into dust for the 
manure of a field of Norfolk turnips, than by keeping him alive, the 
question is settled at once by the modern economists. His bones must 
be ground. With these doctors, the heart of man, the soul, all the 
attachments and affections, the whole nobler portion, for which the whole 
fabric of society has been formed, is nothing. Unless they can grasp 
the material profit with their earthly fingers, unless they can weigh it in 
their scales, and sell it by the pound in their shambles, it enters nof‘into 
their elements of calculation. This gross and bitter product of infidelity, 
which in France issued in Jacobinism, and here is rapidly tending to the 
same result, is as unworthy of the name of philosophy as it is of 
christianity ; and until we gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles, it 
must be the seed of discontent, rebellion, and all shapes of individual 
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wrong and public shame. But the only healing and vigorous application 
must be found in our returning, man by man, to the honest humanity 
and generous good sense of our forefathers. We must introduce into 
our expenditure that true economy which does nothing for ostentation, 
and does all things with a regard to the welfare of our fellow-men. It 
isthe guilty vanity of the time which has done three-fourths of the 
mischief. ‘The squire must have his claret and champagne, his livery 
servants and his coach, like the duke; the farmer must have his dressy 
daughters, his hunters, and his pipe of port, like the squire ; so it goes 
down through all the gradations of society to the miserable labourer, the 
serf, who sustains all, works for all, and starves for all. But common 
feeling revolts against this waste; common sense shews the folly of 
thinking that wealth can be safe when the boundless majority see it 
without the hope to share it, but by violence ; and christianity, highest 
and wisest guide of all, declares in its strongest tone, that he who forgets 
in man that he is more than a mass of sinews and bones to do the work 
of a master, that he is gifted with the title of a common nature, and an 
equal rank in the eye of Heaven, with a right to all the enjoyment 
compatible with his condition here, and to all the hopes bound up in 
immortality ; shall be, sooner or later, the victim of his own faithlessness, 
hard-heartedness, and folly. 





We were weary of the cholera from the first month, but the subject 
is now coming on us in a fatal shape, under the disguise of pamphlets, 
boundless in point of number, and prosy to the very verge of dis- 
solution. Whether it will ever come to England is the question. We 
ask in explanation, where has it been? Only in the filthiest and the 
worst fed countries of Europe, and in the worst fed, laziest, and most 
habitually diseased countries of Asia. What is Russia but a human 
dung-hill, saturated with train-oil? What is Poland but a lazar-house, 
proverbial for every disease that the concentration of dirt, indolence 
and beggary can engender? What is the whole extent of the Russian 
Asiatic provinces, but a sweep of perpetual contagion? The distinction 
between the European and Indian cholera is thus obviously accounted 
for. The Indian is in the air—the European in the apparel—the breath 
—the body. The Indian comes with the burning sun of summer, 
wastes the little blood and bone of the rice-eaters, and kills this meagre 
6 eng like flies. Not one European, who takes common care of 

imself, dies, out of a thousand. It is true, the gallant dragoon who 
drinks his couple of bottles a day, whether of stout port, or gay claret, 
who eats as much roast beef at the mess, as if he were “a captain bold in 
Halifax, put up in country quarters ;” or the bluff subaltern of infantry, 
flushed with his daily four meals, his extra rations, his dozen of Hodg- 
son’s pale ale, between the hours of ten in the morning and ten at night, 
and his final half-pint of pure Mauritius brandy, as a cooler—will be 
occasionally in danger of a “ touch of the liver,” which goes into the 
general account of cholera. But the meagre Indian, the sickly native, 
is the true subject, and he dies of the air. A movement of a mile to the 
left or the right, a march up a hill or across a rivulet, makes all the 
difference between health and massacre. 

But the European cholera, let it originate where it will, being kept 
alive by salt-fish or starvation, by train-oil, or nakedness and misery, walks 
over Europe, extinguishing the guiltless of a full meal in a month, or 
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of soap and water, in a year. It is now raging in the aboriginal soil of 
the plica polonica, and if it wanders over its border, it will be the be. 
quest of the pantaloons of some dirty Jew, some industrious old clothes. 
man, carrying his pack to the German fairs. There has been no symptom 
of the disease in either Austria or Prussia Proper. Their Polish pro- 
Vinces have it, and will have more of it ; and we should almost rejoice in 
the application even of this tremendous scourge, if it could compel the 
two powers to give up possessions gained by acts of horrid iniquity, and 
incapable of being held without a crime. 

The only facts known about the European cholera, are that it is not 
impeded by winter, further than intercourse is impeded ; that it may be 
totally kept off from individuals by avoiding contact with the diseased ; 
that all the remedies, so much boasted in the newspapers, are not worth 
a straw, that three-fourths of the pamphlets are not worth the paper 
they are printed on, and that our English physicians know nothing 
about the matter. The true remedies are clean living, clean clothes, 
temperance, and an abjuration of reading a syllable of all that has been 
written on the subject. Perhaps we should propose a “ legislative 
enactment,” ordering that Holywell-street, Strand, should be bricked 
up at one end, and fired at the other—so that the objectionable neigh- 
bourhood might be burned to the ground as speedily as possible. A 
regular decimation of Duke’s-place and the Minories would be useful, 
and an “ ordinance” that the Jews should be shaved periodically by 
the police. A general washing would be no bad expedient for St. 
Giles’s ; and the Thames, at high water, might be let in once a week, 
in the purlieus of Paddington. But the reform fills the brains of our 
legislature too much at the present time, and we must wait for the 
extinction of the bill before we can ablute the Irish or the Israelites.— 
“ It was stated in the House of Commons, the other night, that six 
Members had already delivered one hundred and fifly speeches on the 
subject. It was also stated that one Member had repeated the self 
same speech fourleen times. An apt illustration of the vor et pretcrea 
nihil. Pity that such eloquence should have been thrown away.” 





The glories of the London Bridge feast still continue to flourish in 
description, «and astonish the mayors and corporations of the remoter 
= of the British Empire. One happy misprint is understood to 

ave produced some thousands of letters from inquiring correspondents. 
A newspaper had put in the word turtles for tartlets, and the account 
that “ three hundred turtles” figured on the tables, had excited a storm 
of envy, hatred, and various other uncharitableness among the corpo- 
rate feeders of the provinces, which may be the ultimate cause of a 
rebellion. 

Still there are some little anomalies in the history; ex. gr. we are told, 
— The cutlery supplied for the late banquet, by Messrs. Champion 
and Sons, was 4,608 ivory-handled knives, 2,472 ditto forks, 1,764 ditto 
dessert knives, 768 ditto forks, 123 ditto carving knives, 123 ditto forks 
—total, 9,858. The cutlery provided for the dinner at Guildhall, which 
of course was to consist of many removes, was 12,998 pieces.” 

Now this we cannot quite comprehend. The number of knives seem 
to us about twice the number of forks. It is true the knife is the 
essential, and the place of the fork may be supplied by the fingers, if 
one has prepared for the operation by sufficient practice But in ‘our 
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simplicity we had always conceived that fork was to knife, as man 
and wife, a sort of undisseverable, at least till the banquet of life, and of 
the table, were alike over. We cannot understand the two knives to 
one fork, any more than a plurality in marriage. We beg to be in- 
formed on this endearing yet mysterious subject. 





There certainly is a guardian genius of riot especially in pay for the 
benefit of Irish agitation—*“ a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft” — 
for the perpetual O‘Connelism of the “ gem of the sea.” The Dublin 
election came in by “ especial desire” to keep men’s bloods in motion in 
the interval, while the great agitator was making speeches here ; and it 
worked well. Dublin, and with it all Ireland, was kept in a ferment 
during every hour of the struggle ; puffing, paragraphing, and pugna- 
city—as our alliterative friend, Derry Dawson, says—were the order of 
the day ; and Alderman Harty was the pilot that was to carry the ship, 
not through, but into the storm. ‘The spirit of O‘Connelism was victo- 
rious. The popular heroes drove out the corporation heroes, and 
George Moore, the most Whiggish of Tories, and the greenest of 
Orangemen, was tumbled down like another Phaéton, but with a gentler 
destiny ; for, instead of breaking his bones, he dropped into the downy 
pillows of a soft sinecure of three thousand a year. But the day of re- 
action came, and the cold-blooded committee of the Commons merci- 
lessly “ resolved,” in the following style—a style worthy of Rhadaman- 
thus himself :— 

“ Resolved 1. That Robert Harty, Esq., the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, and Lewis Perrin, Esq., were not duly elected citizens to serve in the 
present Parliament. 

“ Resolved 2. That the last election for the city of Dublin is null and void. 

“ Resolved 3. That the petition against this return does not appear to this 
committee either frivolous or vexatious. 

“ Resolved 4. That the opposition to this petition does not appear to the com- 
mittee either frivolous or vexatious. 

“ Resolved 5. That R. Harty, Esq., the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
and Lewis Perrin, Esq., had, through their agents, been guilty of bribery at the 
last election. 

“ Resolved 6, That certain individuals holding official situations, who were con- 
sidered to be connected with the government, did, in contravention to the orders 
and rudes of the House of Commons, exercise undue influence at the last election for 
citizens to serve in Parliament for the city of Dublin. And, 

“‘ Resolved, lastly. That the chairman on presenting this report be instructed 
to move that the report be printed, and also the evidence upon which it is founded.” 


And to obtain this point of ambition, is said to have cost the candidates 
£20,000! Perrin is a clever barrister, and should have had his brains 
more at his own disposal, than to be tricked into the meshes of a set of 
fellows who, after all, wanted nothing but to see “a capital roaring 
election,” good for the inn-keepers, the gin-shops, the five-pound voters, 
and all other patriots of the same swallow. Yet Perrin, who is notori- 
ously an excellent fellow, will make it up in the course of time. But 
what in the name of Mammon and Belial, both orators and patriots as 
they were, is to become of the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor? 
Perrin still has his briefs, and long may he live to puzzle judges, seduce 
juries, shield smugglers, and prey upon mankind, according to the 
duties of his profession. But what is to become of his unfortunate 
coadjutor patriot? ‘The Dublin papers are lively on the occasion ; and, 
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if to make the world merry with his misfortunes be the last aggravation 
of ill-luck, short of hanging, he is, beyond the power of patriotism to 
console. 





Laporte has made his last speech, and is now, we suppose, flying off 
to Paris, with £30,000.—the profits of his penurious system. Thank 
Heaven, the Opera is at length wrested from his hands! Anything 
more vilely, pitifully, and miserably mismanaged than this establish- 
ment has been during his career, we cannot conceive—rich as we are in 
records of theatrical and musical abuses. One grand good, then, has 
been effected in getting Laporte out; but that, luckily, is not all; for 
the directorship of the King’s Theatre has at last fallen into the hands of 
a gentleman likely to make it what it is wanted to be—precisely the 
opposite of all that it has been of late. Mr. Monck Mason, the new 
lessee, is a genlleman—a word that has a very un-manager-like look—a 
person of birth and education, possessing many advantages, arising from 
a frequent intercourse with continental cities, a becoming ardour to 
improve the national taste, zeal, talent, and liberality. All this is much, 
and we hope much from it. 





It is odd enough that the history of the Beggar’s Opera should be still 
in dispute. There is something like an acknowledgment that its first 
conception was Swift's, for we have it recorded of him that, in his spirit 
of burlesque, he “ observed one day, to Gay, what a pretty sort of a 
thing a Newgate pastoral would make.’ Galt, in his pleasant book, the 
** Lives of the Players,” says of the songs :— 


“It is not generally known that the first song, ‘‘ The modes of the Court,” 
was written by Lord Chesterfield,—*‘ Virgins are like the fair flower in its lustre,” 
by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams,—‘‘ When you censure the age,” by Swift,— 
and “‘ Gamesters and lawyers are jugglers alike,” by Mr. Fortescue, Master of the 


Rolls.” 


We may add, that the song of “ If laws are made for every degree,” 
was either written or revised and sharpened by Pope. The work, in 
general, was altogether superior to Gay, as is obvious from “ Polly, an 
Opera,” its second part, which is feeble in the extreme. The chief part 
of the early dialogue, the Mrs. Peachum and Filch scene, with the sar- 
casms of the two thieftakers, probably, belonged to Swift—the arrange- 
ment was Gay’s. He went to Scotland at the time, and gave six weeks 
to it in a tenth floor, in one of the wynds. 





We wonder at the abortiveness of every system for governing Ireland! 
yet we never wonder at the abortiveness of every government of Ire- 
Fa scarcely average more than the life of a Lord Mayor.— 
Since the commencement of English rule in Ireland, from 1172 to 1831, 
just 659 years, we have had no less than 396 governors, exclusive of 
those who held the reins from 1677 to1711. To these add, chief secre- 
taries, &c., and during the same period, be it observed, England has 
been ruled by thirty sovereigns and one lord protector. This gives an 
average of one year, seven months, and nineteen days for each vice-regal 
reign. But the chief secretaries are the principal feature of this curi- 
ously shifting government, for there have been, generally, three secreta- 
ries for one lord lieutenant ; the secretary being the actual governor, and 
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the viceroy little more than a gentleman who held levees, and presided 
at balls and suppers. So much for policy ! 





No one doubts Moore’s skill as a general master of poetry ; but we 
have been always sceptical on the point on which he has been most 
studious to excel—his amatory themes. In our apprehension, no bard 
of his own or of any other day, ever knew so little about Passion, ever 
less spoke its language, or ever exhibited more glaringly the glaring 
error of mistaking it for the mere work of the senses. We should be 
content to let the question be tried by this brief extract from his observ- 
ations in the “ Memoirs of Lord Edward Fitzgerald :— 

“In natures of this kind (the warm and enthusiastic), a first love is almost 

always but a rehearsal for the second; that imagination must actas a faster to 
the heart before the true ‘ thirst from the soul’ is called forth—and that accord- 
ingly out of this sort of inconstancy to one object is oftenest seen to spring the 
most passionate and even constant devotion to another.” 
Now the man who could write this, evidently has no more notion of 
love than that it is a mere thing of appetite. The experience of man- 
kind is against it, for what has been the language of all poets but him- 
self, on the crime of inconstancy to a first love, on the force and depth 
of its impressions, and on the almost impossibility of ever reviving, by 
a second, the fine ardour and vivid delight of a first passion. We 
believe, that even poetry has not exaggerated this sentiment. There 
may be fondness and esteem, and even a liveliness of attachment, in a 
second love, capable of solacing the heart for the loss of the first ; but the 
sensation of the first is never to be restored nor forgotten. We might 
as well say that the consciousness of life could be felt a second time as it 
was at the moment when it first shot through the veins. No one will 
dispute the beauty of sunrise, but who can see it like him who, born 
blind, has his vision opened to it for the first time. | 

The plain conclusion from all our rhapsody is, that Moore, however 
capital a lyrist, knows no more of Jove than an oyster. 





Since the death of Kitchiner, “alas! poor Yorick !” nothing great 
has been done in the culinary line. Men eat turtle and pines without 
asking, or venturing to ask, whether the callipash might not be made 
more transcendant by a new patent Cayenne, or the “ Anana, best of 
fruits,” touch the feelings more ‘exquisitely by the new phusiteknicot. 
sauce. Still there are some efforts, some fentamina, as Apicius Hexameter 
Burney would say, towards a revival of the glorious science. For in- 
sane, the following receipt for making a goose what a goose should 

e:— 

“ The first step is to wrap the goose up in linen; after which stop the ears 
with peas, and hang it up in a dark place, where, neither hearing nor seeing any 
thmg, it remains in a state of stupidity, neither struggling nor crying. After 
this preparation give three times a day pellets, made of ground malt or barley, 
mixed with water, setting, within reach, water and gravel, in a pan. In this 
manner the birds are made so fat, that, without seeing, one can scarcely form an 
idea of it.” 

_ This, we own, may be at first sight called a cruel affair. But then it 
is, at the worst, kind to the eater, and the true view of the case is, that 
itis kind also to the eaten, for the sooner he is fat the sooner he is put 
out of all his pain inthis world. But clever as the receipt is, we must 
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announce that it is a mere plagiarism from the well-known receipt for 
making an alderman of London the thing that it becomes an alderman 
tobe. The original is in possession of one of the oldest ornaments of the 
‘board, civic, and convivial.—“ Take a citizen, and wrap him first in a fur 
gown, stop his ears, shut up his otlier senses, wrap his legs in flannel, and 
then put him in a gilt coach. Let him remain in a state of stupidity from 
‘the November of one year to the November of another. The hanging 
‘up may be deferred until the operation is complete. During this period, 
let him have on an -average fourteen dinners a-week, each of three 
‘courses, setting within reach champaign, claret, and rose-water in a 
pan. In this manner the subject will be made so fat, that without see- 
ing, one could scarcely form an idea of it. But the sight should not 
be deferred, as apoplexy is considered to be the natural result of the 
experiment, and many worthy aldermen have found it difficult to 
weather their twelve months. At the end of that time the hanging ope- 
ration may commence with great comfort to themselves, and much gra- 
tification to society.” 

The public have been lately astounded with the publication of what 
was said to be a case of St. Vitus’s dance in one of the hospitals. 


*« The appearance was that of his being possessed by ademon. I am sure, if 
the boy had been seen in ancient times, he would have been brought forward as 
an instance of possession of a devil. He made all sorts of horrid faces ; his head 
went about in all directions ; his mouth opened and shut as if he were trying to 
snap at and chew the air; he grinned and gnashed his teeth ; his arms were flung 
about in every way: he was in the most horrid state of perpetual motion. This 
patient was cured in about three weeks, by doses of the subcarbonate of iron.” 


On inquiry being made into the case, it was ascertained that the stu- 
dent who had been described, had lodgings opposite toa “ young noble 
lord,” not a hundred miles from Wimpole-street, who has lately exhibited 
a “ House of Commons ambition,” and that he had filled up all the 
picturesque of the statement from a morning’s observation of his move- 
ments in repeating his speech for the evening. A committee from the 
hospital were appointed to examine the fact, and being introduced by 
the student to a view, declared that he had failed only in the low tones 
of his picture, and that the oddity and violence of the convulsions ex- 
seeded any thing that they had ever seen, except the “ dancing duke’s” 
practice for a gallopade at St. James's. 





It is remarkable how few of the Irish patriots contributed a farthing 
in the late famine. ‘They were probably too busy in securing the “ na- 
tional glory,” and thought that to men dying of hunger, speeches were 
more necessary than bread. 

But we have mentioned this repulsive subject chiefly to shew the 
good that can be done without speech-making, and with no other means 
than charity and practical honesty of purpose. A statement has ap- 
peared from one David Matthews, mentioning his proceedings on this 
occasion. 

“ Hearing of the wretched state of the poor in the west of Ireland, I went 
among them,” says he, ‘‘ a few weeks ago—I opened a soup-room, wherein I 
have been feeding 550 children daily, at the small cost of 1/. per day—lI have 
been feeding them on the spot, under my own superintendence, to avoid the thou- 
sand impositions which these demoralized beings practise in a time of famine,— 
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I knew the appetite could not falsify though the tongue might, and therefore f 
the stomach, while some of the other soup-rooms, by delivering soup out, 
were perhaps in many cases only filling the hog’s trough, or the ditch bottom.” 

This shewed David's good sense, at once saved his soup, and saved 
his soup-eaters. But the man himself was on the spot, which in those 
eases implies all the difference between charity and speech-making. 
Friend David's next steps were scarcely less necessary, and were in 
the same spirit of common sense and practical benevolence. 

« Now, since the press of the famine is over, I have been turning my attention 
to a more permanent good than merely feeding. I have selected 80 girls from 
those whom I have been feeding, and clothed their worse than Indian nakedness, 
to beget in them the virtue of decency; and have them now at work, sewing, 
spinning, knitting, &c., to inculcate the good order and ingenuity of employment, 
I have adopted this scheme to do away with their resorting to begging, and as a 
plan of ‘ practical morality,’ since the priests will not hear of any thing in the 
shape of education, fearing religious conversion amongst the children.” 

So much for popery, which is all the same in every corner of the 
earth, and would rather see human beings turned into brute beasts than 
see the most trivial chance of the pope’s losing a slave, or their own 
reverences losing a sixpence. Plague upon them! why are they afraid 
of reading and writing, unless from their love of darkness, and their con- 
sciousness that men cannot exert their common understandings without 
discovering the tricks, basenesses, and superstitions of popery? It is 
this that has been the plague of Ireland, worse than all its famines, re- 
bellions, and beggaries, and itself the cause of them all. Yet we have 
paid nearly a quarter of a million! to keep up a popish college in 
wretched Ireland, and are at this hour paying £8000 a-year to propa- 
gate this most guilty and pernicious superstition. More fools we. 

The effects of friend David’s system are beginning to be felt in his 
narrow sphere, and he holds it out as an evidence of what may be done, 
and justly solicits the attention and benevolence of those, who, though 
they may be Irishmen, are not agitators, and may be Christians, though 
they are not papists, to help a design of practical good. 

“The system,” says David, “ has already been productive of considerable 
change in the character of the girls, for, from a practice of squatting in groups 
round a puddle, or manure-hill, chattering, musing, or dreaming their time away 
into idiotcy, they have become excited by the spur of labour to emulate our 
English industry. However, I fear my establishment is on too small a scale to 
become a national example, which has been my object from the first—and, there- 
fore, I appeal to the benevolent to assist me with funds, according to their means, 
to extend its scale. Their contributions may be sent through the relief com- 
mittee, Castlebar, County Mayo, and applied under their inspection. 

Westport, July 25. Davip Matruews.” 

Of this statement, we of course know nothing more, than that it has 
appeared in print, and that it shews good sense and practical charity, 
which are worth all the fine speeches and appeals to “ our suffering 
country,” that ever broke from the lips of man. We wish success to 
David Matthews, whoever he is. 

A clever book might be written, and ought to be written, on the state 
of periodical literature on the Continent. It is little known here, and 
not much known there, and yet its state must form one of the elements 
of that computation on which we can decide the comfort and freedom 
of the people, or the security of their government. Thus in Poland 
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the number shews by an obvious comparison, the spirit of the people« 
« The ki of Poland comprises eight palatinates ; and contained in. 
1830, 4,088,000 souls. In 1815, there were in Poland but 100 looms 
at work ; in 1830, there were 6,000, producing annually 7,000,000 yards 
of cloth of all qualities. The elementary schools are not at all sufficient 
for the wants of the population ; whilst, nevertheless, one child in 100 
is taught to read and write—the proportion in Russia being one in 367. 
There is but one university at Warsaw, which has upwards of 800 stu- 
dents. The kingdom of Poland, in 1830, had 37 journals, while Rus. 
sian Poland, with 8,000,000 of inhabitants, has only 2.” 

Compare the Continental system with the American, in those matters. 
«—‘* There are now published in the United States, 364 newspapers, of 
which 158 are in the interest of the republican, and 157 in the federalist 

y ; the others are neutral. Eight are printed in German, five in 

rench, two in Spanish, and the others in English. Nine of these 
journals were established prior to the American revelution. Their 
aggregate annual sale is estimated at 25,200,000.” 

r to return to Russia:—‘ There are published in Russia 73 jour- 
nals, of which the most extensively circulated are the Bee of the North, 
the Patriot, and the Jnvalid. These journals are written in 12 dialects. 
The number of elementary schools is 1,411, attended by about 70,000 
pupils ; so that, compared with the number of children of an age fit to 
receive instruction in Russia, there is but one in 367 receiving even 
superficial instruction. There are seven universities, where 3,100 pupils 
are educated, under the superintendance of 300 professors. The semi- 
naries are the most frequented of the establishments for education in 
Russia ; the four academies of theology at Kiew, St. Petersburgh, Mos- 
cow, and Korsan; the 37 seminaries of the first class, and the 18 of the 
second, belonging to the Greek Church, contain 26,000 pupils, under 
the superintendance of 427 professors. The Roman Catholic Church 
possesses 14 seminaries ; one of the first class, where are educated 250 
young men for the priesthood.”— We are to remember that this literary 
provision is for the wants of a territory nearly equal to a third of the 
Old World. 

France is daily throwing up new literary products of this kind, which 
some term volcanoes, and which are certainly inflammable enough. But 
one, at least, will set no one on fire.-— A newspaper, called the Steno- 
graphe des Chambres, has just been established by the Chamber of De- 
puties, and is to be supported at its expence, for the purpose of reporting, 
more fully than the other newspapers can afford space to do, the speeches 
of the deputies. The whole of the composing and printing is to be 
done in an adjoining room to the hall, and it is caleulated that a full 
report of each sitting may be placed in the hands of members in an 
hour and a half after the adjournment of the Chamber each day. The 

aper is about the size of, and promises to be just as repulsive as, the 
oniteur.” 





England is going head over heels to ruin. The cobblers must rebel, for 
people now wear no shoes, and, of course, have none mended. The 
tailors are in despair, as within the last half-dozen years of public decay, 
every. one has obviously gone nuked, and the poor schneiders have ‘sat 
with empty thread-cases. Every thing is going on in ‘this ‘unfortunate 
way,.People| no longer buy plates and dishes, as why should they, 
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when they have no longer any thing to put in them? We insert a cor- 
roborative return from a ishing place, which we suppose ought 
tobe undone. It is from Staffordshire :-— 


“The goods rectived into the Potteries last year, and dispatched from them, 
amounted to upwards of 106,000 tons: the first price of the raw materials used in 
their manufacture was but 155,000/., and that of the same materials wrought up 
was'l,300,000/., exhibiting an amount of wealth created, of labour paid, and 
profit actually reaped, hardly falling short of one million and a quarter sterling.’’ 
To statement so melancholy we have nothing more to add. We sup- 
pose the platters must have been given away. 





Field preaching is lifting up its sacred visage, and shaking its stiff 
locks among us again. Irving is said to have lately “ taken the field,” 
somewhere about St. Pancras, and to have greatly amused the rabble, 
He has soon found a rival. A few Sundays ago, at an early hour, a 
young saint, named Rachael Smithson, about 22 years of age, belonging 
to a sect called “ the United Sisters,’ preached a sermon in the open 
air, at the foot of Putney-bridge. In the course of her exhortation she 
stated that she had suffered very much on account of her religious zeal ; 
that about three years ago she was in imminent danger of losing her 
life, occasioned by the oversetting of a pleasure boat, in which she was 
sitting with an aged mother.. In this extremity she offered up a fervent 
prayer for help, and promised that if she and her parent’s lives were 
preserved she would serve her God as long as she livid. Since that time 
she had given herself wholly to the work of the ministry. And ‘so 
having made her vow, she performs it by talking nonsense, chattering 
about matters of which she can have no possible knowledge, and making 
gtave things ridiculous, and sacred things unintelligible, for the rest of 
her days. Thus runs the world away—and thus will Rachael Smithson 
run, till she either runs in debt, and from that into a prison, or a mad- 
honse, or the Regent’s canal. How much happier and wiser if she had 
made a vow to mend her stockings ! 





Ireland is as full of “ agitation” as ever ; the agitation now, however, 
not consisting in speeches made in the tea-houses and taverns of Dublin, 
but in shootings, burnings, and plunderings throughout the whole 
popish portion of the country. The special commissions have done 
nothing—-they have tried, and hanged, and transported, but the moment 
the judges were taking their departure, with congratulations that they 
had “ quieted,” and so forth ; the angry spirit of the people, the burnings 
were behind, before them, and on each side of them. The magistrates 
of the west of Ireland have just applied to have some hundreds of square 
miles of those “ quieted” districts put under martial law. The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant has replied by “ regretting that the special commissions, procla- 
mations, &c. have had no better effect ;” but promising new activity of 
the same kind, which will have the same consequences. In the mean 
time, though the grand agitator is in London, where he is not idle in his 
vocation, another agitator, to whom O‘Connell is a dwarf in influ- 
efice, is starting into action; the double-tongued J. K.'L., a (man 
capable of great evil from his priesthood, though in all other points con- 
temptible; a pitiful writer, and altogether an ignorant and trifling crea- 
tere; and for this character we may safely appeal to the tiresome, ‘and 
infinitely: washy tirade which he has just issued against Lord Farnham, 
his “ Letter” to that noble person, being such as would actually degrade 
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the pen of any tenth-rate pamphleteer of the day ; and, obviously, as 
dull and weak a dissértation upon exhausted topics as any thing in the 
annals of newspaper correspondence. But we have more to do with 
this disturber’s mischievous maxims than his pitiful style. The princi- 
ples of his “ Letter” are thus analysed by the Warder, an able Irish 
paper. 

“The maintenance of the laws, the prevention of crimes, the well-being of 


society, are unworthy of the cares of a Christian legislature. 
. * The residence of a protestant clergyman is a grievance inflicted on the indi- 
vidual, because, not having the cure of all the souls in the parish, he should not 


attend to those committed to his charge. 
“The Roman Catholics of Ireland having been gradually relieved from the 
penal laws, until, at length, they stand on the same civil and political level with 
Protestants—being, ‘ not almost but altogether,’ the same in privilege, they are 
in a worse state of slavery than any community of men in either hemisphere ! 
‘‘ The law sanctions tithes, and is therefore unjust, and to be vilified, because 


it once sanctioned the slave trade, which it no longer does! 
“« It is criminal to coerce a government or resist the law, but perfectly innocent 


to counsel that coercion and resistance ! 
“* Property vested in a body, either by national or private endowment, and 


held successively by the individuals of that body or corporation only in life trust, 
is no property at all, and may be despoiled. This maxim is applied to the pro- 
perty of the church !” 

Dr. Doyle, with the common cant’of agitators, denies that a property 
which goes from life to life is any body’s property. What will our 
corporations say to this? Are the “ Fishmongers” immortal? if not, 
away their lands must go. Are the aldermen, men of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years each? if not, away go the City lands. And, in the 
same style, must go the lands forthe endowment of charities, schools, 
and all establishments of the kind. Neither schoolmasters, governors, 
nor trustees, have yet found out the secret of defying death, and all 
their lands must be at the mercy of the Doctor and the state, until they 
do. Such is popish logic. Very good, no doubt, for the old popish dream 
of the resumption of the estates forfeited for rebellion two hundred 
years ago; but very unlike what we have been accustomed to eall either 
common-sense, common-law, or common-honesty. What is the church 
but a great corporation, with lands transmissible from generation to 
generation, for the purpose of sustaining a race of teachers of the people, 
and differing from other corporations no more in its rights, than is to be 
inferred from the superiority of those rights; its higher office as the 
depository of religious eanietees and its older title, as being actually 
centuries earlier than any other title to property in the empire. 


We have seen this anecdote set down as Neapolitan gallantry :— 

** The Duke of C—p—a, brother to the King of Naples, happened to meet a 
‘young English lady at a ball, and was greatly struck with her charms. He con- 
trived to cross her path in all her morning rides, and in one of these premedi- 
tated accidental meetings, the prince presented his fair companion with his por- 
trait, beautifully set in brilliants. On the other side of the miniature was an in- 
scription, purporting the token to be une gage d’amitie, from the Duke of C—p—a 
to the beautiful Miss ™ 
The offer we call Neapolitan impudence, and the acceptance English 
immodesty ; if even that be not too innocent aname. But how was the 
beautiful Miss Blank” left to run alone through ball-rooms? Had she 
no father to cane the generous duke? no brother to kick the Prince of 


Caprara ? 
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Ivan VEJEEGHEN, or Lire 1n Russia, By TuHappEvus BuLearRin. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


This is a genuine Russian novel, and a tale which, with the interest of a fic- 
titious story, presents many details of a state of society of which nothing can be 
learned from books of travel. It is, in every respect, equal to Hope’s Anasta- 
tius; and were the Russians as likely to awaken attention as the modern Greeks 
ten or twelve years ago, and we do not see why they should not, Ivan Vejeeghen 
might, as it well deserves, equal that renowned romance in popularity—it has 
all the novelty and the ability. The scenes lie chiefly in Byalo-Russia, that is, 
in one of the border provinces adjoining the old kingdom of Poland, in Moscow, 
Petersburgh, and the Steppes occupied by some Mahometan tribes. The piece 
is autobiographic—the hero, an orphan, appears, for the first time, in the half- 
savage establishment of a sort of country ‘squire, where the child is treated like 
a dog, till he becomes the favourite of his master’s daughter, who makes him 
useful in conducting a correspondence with a young gallant, and, finally, through 
her means, he falls into new hands. At Moscow he is recognised by an aunt, 
who is living in splendour as the chere amie of one of the thousand princes of 
Russia. He is now sent to school, and grows up tothe age of seventeen or 
eighteen, in the enjoyment of every indulgence that the prince’s money can pro- 
cure—the dupe, successively, of the interested of both sexes. By some insidious 
adviser, he is prompted to quit his aunt’s roof, in chase of some lady who had 
smiled upon him, and in his way is entrapped, half killed, and thrown among 
a tribe of Kirgheezians—wild marauders of the deserts. In this new scene his 
activity and accomplishments stand him in good stead—he is the favourite of the 
chief—shares in the perils of the tribe—gathers plunder at every turn, and at 
last returns laden with spoil to Moscow, where he finds his aunt in distress. 
She had lost her protector, and the charms which might have procured her 
another. The poor woman confesses herself his mother; Prince Somebody, 
with an unutterable name, was his father ; and by degrees he discovers the parties, 
who had had an interest in disposing of him among the Tartars. With money at 
command, he provides for his mother, and mingling in the pleasures of Moscow 
society soon gets into divers scrapes, from his love of excitement, gaming, and 
the ladies. Stripped at last of every penny, he betakes himself to the army, 
where he wins the favour of the commander, and gathers laurels in a Turkish 
war; and after new fluctuations of fortune, finds himself at last master of 
large property bequeathed him by his father—to deprive him of which had been 
the object of the prince’s heirs in the persecutions he had suffered. With mature 
experience, the wife of his affections, and an ample fortune, he withdraws to the 
Crimea, where, in the neighbourhood of an old and staunch friend, he begets 
sons and daughters, and cultivates his own acres. 

This slight sketch will suggest the scenes of Russian society, into which the 
book will introduce the reader; and we assure him there is no want of details— 
the very things which travellers who scour the country posting can never disco- 
ver. We select a kind of comparative estimate of Petersburgh and Moscow 
society, as a specimen of the author’s powers. The translation is executed with 
unusual care and effect :— 

“ Petersburgh society is in general much colder than that of Moscow, and in 
every house attempts are made to carry etiquette and punctilio to the utmost. 
The presence of foreign envoys gives to society a sort of diplomatic gravity and 
restraint which stiffens and strait-laces social intercourse. Here they do not like 
story-tellers, nor good-fellows, nor people who amuse the company by their talents, 
who are so much sought after in Moscow. In Petersburgh, every one must speak 
from notes, proceed upon plan, and appear in the house nh he is wanted, like an 
actor in acomedy. Here every acquaintance is an object of calculation, and is 
valued for the sake of his consequence, his connections, or his family. Every one 

on his acquaintances as steps to the ladder of rank or fortune. and gets hold 
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of as many as are necessary for him to reach the summit of his wishes. _Some are 
received because they are necessary; others, because they serve to amuse neces. 
sary people. The amusement is—card-playing; and so, he who can play high 
is received into society, in order to form a party for people of consequence. Pe. 
tersburgh passes for a musical city, or to speak more correctly, for a city where 
there is much singing and playing upon musical instruments. This is true, but 
hence does not follow the conclusion, that there are here many real connoisseurs 
and amateurs of music. They play cards in order to avoid speaking, and hear 
music for the same reason ; after dinner, the subject of conversation is—the wea- 
ther. Nobody likes to tell his mind here, because every one is seeking or expect- 
ing something, and in such a predicament dialogues are dangerous. The frank 
discoursiveness of Moscow, the freedom from restraint in behaviour, and the old. 
fashioned Russian hospitality, are reckoned here unsufferable rudeness and Gothic 
barbarity. Here they bid no one, as in Moscow, at first sight, to come every day 
to dinner, and spend every evening, but invite you out of favour; and, as every 
body is here busy about something or nothing, you must not visit your acquaint- 
ances except upon set days and hours, and at fixed times. In Moscow, the lan- 
guage of high life is a strange medley of French and Russian ; but in Petersburgh, 

ou do not hear a word of Russian: you must speak French with the pure Parisian 
accent, and the smallest blunder against the a of grammatical precision is noted 
as ignorance. In Moscow they sometimes speak of Russian literature, the Russian 
journals and authors; but, in Petersburgh, that is a mark of mauvais ton. The 
earning of the great world does not extend farther than criticising French litera. 
‘ture according to the system of La Harpe, conning over the articles of the Jour- 
nal des Débats, and reading English romances in the original. Not one Russian 
writer or artist of eminence is received into the higher circles, unless he enjoys 
the special patronage of some man of note. ‘There is one exception to this rule, 
to wit, a regard for Moscow notability: the master or mistress of the house, on 
presenting a new man not known in the Petersburgh world, apologizes by saying 
that he is known in Moscow. The youth of Petersburgh, even before they come 
to maturity, gather an air of coldness in their behaviour, which makes young 
people particularly insufferable and disagreeable. ‘They make their friendships 
not from any coincidence of taste and habits of thought, but from the importanee 
of the connections and relations of their comrades. Every man who cannot do 
any thing for them, who can neither help them forward himself, nor put them in 
the way by means of his friends, is reckoned a useless member of society ; they 
behave towards him haughtily, and even shun his acquaintance. The females also 
are subject to the general spirit of place-hunting ; they are as cold in their demea- 
nour as the gentlemen, and, to say the least, are too dead, at any rate, so far as 
outward appearance goes. ‘Tenderness and sympathy follow the fashion like bon- 
nets. ‘The ladies of Moscow scold and romp, but with all their faults, they have 
-hearts which feel, as well as hands which help. Here they sigh, talk most senti- 
mentally upon morality, and set lotteries agoing for the poor. A Petersburgh ball 
would appear to be under the management of a co-operative society, consisting of 
a French ballet-master, a Chinese master of the ceremonies, a German knight of 
a rueful countenance, and an Italian scene-maker. Every thing in its place, 
enough of every thing, but more than all, ennui. In Moscow, on the contrary, 
they sometimes dance out of tact, sometimes the musicians go out of tune, some- 
times there are tallow-candles among the wax-lights, sometimes the floor creaks in 
the dancing-room ; after a hearty supper there is sometimes too much champai 
drunk ; sometimes there is more noise at a ball than at a market: however, the 
merriment arises not from custom, but from the overflowing of the heart; people 
come to town expressly for the purpose of dancing and merry-making.” 





A Manvat or Marerta Mepica anp Puarmacy, &c., From THE FRENCH 
or H. M. Epwarps, M.D., anp P. Vavasseur, M.D., sy Joun Davies, 
SuRGEON. 


This is a translation of a French work, by Messrs. Edwards and Vavasseut, 
corrected and adapted to British practice by Mr. Davies, a surgeon of Hertford, 
and some time ago editor of the London Medical and Surgical Journal. The 
work is presented to the public, on the authority of the translator, a man at 
least well acquainted with the existing English publications on the subject, as 
superior to any of them. It is intended specifically for the service of students, 
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fn part as a cramming-book, and for what the translator calls counter practice, 
that is, for the compounders and venders of drugs. Its general conciseness, and 
especially its arrangement, will doubtless recommend it in preference to the 
more bulky and clumsy performances now commonly in the hands of medical 
men. The multitude of remedies admitted into the Modern Pharmacopeeia are 
here distributed, according to their primary effect, into a dozen classes—much 
to the advantage of the reader and referrer—for they are usually scattered and 
detached. The whole body is classed as Caustics, Rubefacients, and Epispas- 
tids, Astringents, Tonics, Excitants, Narcotics, Emetics, Purgatives, Laxatives, 
Temperants, Demulcents, and Anthelmintics—a distribution at least welcome to 
the unlearned consulter of a pharmacopeeia. 





Tue Crivus-Book, sperInc Orictnat Taxes, &c., py vARIOUS AUTHORS. 
3 vols. 12mo. 


Two heads are better than one. What if we bring together h thousand heads, 
and those learned ones ? asked the projectors of the Literary Union; in the spirit 
of mathematicians, rather than of philosophers or poets. We shall soon fly 
over the moon, and set the Thames a fire. Literary men—though Chian and 
Falernian might make capital tipple—were as little likely to mix as oil and vine- 
gar. Whatever department they take, they are still too much of a trade to 
agree; and no hatreds, not even theological ones, have equalled, if we may 
trust D’Israeli, literary quarrels in animosity. Nevertheless, the hope of gain, 
if not of fame, will sometimes draw and bind together these deadly opposites ; 
and here are no less than nine or ten of the members clubbing to make three 
little volumes, with Captain Galt at the head of the squad. In this loving act 
of rivalry, the raw folks of the country will expect each man to exert his best 
energies, and anticipate a treat; but not one, we suspect, was written with a 
view to joint publication at all. The volumes are, however, amusing enough— 
few of the tales perhaps come up to the reputation of the individual, except 
in the single case of Jerdan, who certainly in his little sketch of the Sleepless 
Woman, has fay outstripped himself. Let him rest—never let him tempt his 
fame with collie: for never must he calculate on such another inspiration. 
By the way, where did he pick it up? 

Galt, at some time’or other, has been striking into a new path—that of the 
mysterious—as if he had just got a glimpse of the possibility of something extra- 
ordinary being wrung out of common events. By dint of studying faces, a 
painter detects the guilt of a footman—discerns the word ravisher written on 
the brow of a wretch, who had violated a lady in the absence of her lord. In 
the “ Unguarded Hour,” a judge detects a murder, by frightening the culprit at 
the bar, with suddenly appealing to the ghost of his victim; an old tale, by 
the by, and as felonious to repeat as a Joe Miller. In the “Book of Life’ he 
goes still farther. One man has some pretty good reason to suspect another of 
a murder, and annually, on the anniversary, dreams of the current events be- 
falling the man. These dreams he reports to a third, a very wise, observant 
man, and a German, and Ae finally details the said dreams to the dreamée, and 
forces him to the confession of his crime. 

Allan Cunningham’s ‘‘Gowden Gibbie” approaches too close to the extrava- 
gant, as is always the case whenever he touches fiction—he should eschew it, 
sanguine viperino cautius. It tells of a sordid farmer, Scotch (by the way, all 
the writers are Scotch, except Lord L. Gower, and he is half a one), who is 
tricked into the belief, that the hill upon his farm is full of liguid gold, which 
he is destined to dap. Under cover of the cheat, some rogues strip him of his 
solid metals. To make the dupe a Scotchman is an atrocious libel. 

Andrew Picken’s “Deer Stalkers” is past all reading—we question if Sir 
Walter Scott would get through it; and Mr. James will certainly stifle his 
patron, the said Sir Walter, and ourselves, with his chivalry. Hogg’s ‘“ Bogle 
0’ the Brae” mocks us with the hope of humour—but it is all shadowless as the 
figures of the magic lanthorn, which gives rise to it. 
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Facts RELATING TO THE PUNISHMENT OF DeatH 1N THB MeTROPOLIs, By 
Epwarp Gisson WAKEFIELD, Esq. 


Mr. Gibbon Wakefield is the gentleman who was imprisoned three years for 
forcibly carrying off Miss Turner ; and the book before us is the result of obser. 
vations while in durance vile within the walls of Newgate. His opportunities 
were great of becoming intimately acquainted with the sentiments of thieves and 
convicts in every gradation of turpitude, and of every age; and he has appa- 
rently let none of them slip by him. The study was his main occupation, and 
beguiled the tedium and monotony of such an existence. If the imprisonment 
has done himself no good, it will be productive finally of mach good to society ; 
but it has done him good—it has made a man of him, and a thinking man. On 
the entire want of a preventive police—on the effect of the severity of punish- 
ment upon prosecutors, judges, juries, and criminals—on that of the uncertainty 
of punishment—though exhibiting fresh evidence on all, he has little that is 
new; it is almost wholly confirmative, but then it is confirmative from the very 
best testimony. The portion which presents novelty is the chapter entitled the 
Appeal to the King in Council, i. e. the supposed consideration of the Recorder’s 
Report. The circumstances attending this appeal are scarcely credible; and 
they are now brought forward for the first time distinctly in their full absurdity 
before the public. It is obvious, at the first glance, there must be an end, and 
a speedy one, to these recorder’s reports. It is a piece of sheer mummery, and 
an anomaly in criminal jurisdiction. In every other part of England, execu- 
tion is left to the fiat of the judge who tries the criminal. In London only is the 
appeal made to the king in council—grand words, indeed, but itself a mere and 
amelancholy farce. It is, in fact, a new trial—so far as it is any trial at all—in 
the absence of the prisoner, and of all personalevidence. Nobody is present who 
knows any thing of the cases but the recorder, who himself knows nothing of one 
half of them. He, however, is supposed to state ‘“~ cases to the king and 
eouncil; but that he does not make a full or adequate) _rt is certain, since, on 
the average, twenty cases are decided on at a sitti' . oof not a single hour. 
That justice cannot be fairly administered is attested py the surprise which Mr, 
Wakefield says he experienced, as well as the officers of the prison, whenever the 
decision of the council was announced at Newgate, at the selection which was 
made for execution. But the truth is, that after this farce thus played before 
the council, the whole matter rests with the home-secretary ; and Mr. Wake- 
field expresses his conviction—no light opinion, but one supported by abundant 
evidence—that half the reversals take place from false impressions made on the 
mind of that individual. Those, of course, whose friends are the most active, 
and the least scrupulous, have the best chance of escape! The language-of the 
officers of the prison is—‘‘ those whom we know to be the most guilty escape, 
while those whom we know to be least so often suffer—it is all a lottery.”” And 
how should: it be otherwise—the matter is taken out of the hands of those who 
best know the facts—and placed in those of persons who know nothing of them 
but from imperfect reports. Is it not amazing that there should have been such 
@ succession of home secretaries, and not one of them to make an attempt to 
shake off such a burden from his own shoulders? Surely no man can consider 
such a responsibility desirable. The matter must undergo full consideration; 
and one more anomaly be removed from our criminal courts. Mr. Wakefield 
has done a good work, and admirably redeemed the injury inflicted by him in 
the folly of youth upon the security of society. We recommend the details 
earnestly to our readers, 


——_ + 


Taes or A Puysician, py W. H. Harrison. Seconp Serres. 


These little tales consist of incidents, which, though independent of each 
other, string together as falling within the experience of a physician in the course 
of his country practice. They might be told by any body—physician or no 
physician, as they are in fact by one who is none; but though they have no 
professional peculiarities, they have a character of another kind, which distin- 
guishes them favourably from those of their cast. They are uniformly expres- 
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sive, not only of pure and elevated sentiments, but of such sentiments as are 
built on the basis of religious convictions. The leading characters are every 
where such as are influenced in conduct by the noblest and most unselfish con- 
siderations—exposed, indeed, most of them to difficulty and embarrassment by 
the imprudence or guilt of family connections, but all of them emerging, and 
ultimately receiving their reward even in this life a thousand fold. The con- 
templation is fascinating ; and we were delighted especially with the good far- 
tune of the gentle Clara, and the good feeling of her cousin Tomkins, the tailor 
—with that of Emma, who conciliated the good will, with a thumping legacy, 
of a crabbed old maid, and became herself the sweetest of the sour sisterhood— 
and with that of Mabel too, the miller’s daughter, who, if she did not, like the 
nut-brown maid, meet with a lord, become the bride of the wealthy ‘“‘ mort. 
gagee.”” In all this, to be sure, there is mighty little vraisemblance—events like 
these are the exceptions of common life, and occur not once in an age. But 
still they awaken tender sympathies, encourage delicacy and refinement, and, 
eventually, more than benevolent feelings. Mr. Harrison’s tone contrasts 
favourably with the heartless and frivolous one much too prevalent, and the 
shewy style in which such things are generally exhibited. 





SpeecnEs oF THE Ricgut Hon. Witt1am HvuskIsson, wWitH A BIOGRAPHICAL 
MEMOIR, SUPPLIED TO THE Epiror FROM AUTHENTIC REsouRcEs. 3 vols, 


8vo. 
Mr. Huskisson’s Speeches—those, we mean, which discuss the measures 
which have had any perceptible effects on the policy of the country, are too 
well known to be reconsidered here; and for the rest, they are too insignificant 
to call for any consideration at all, and we can but marvel at the reprint. But 
the collection is preceded by a memoir, which, coming with the authority, or at 
least with the implied sanction of his family, must set at rest the absurd stories 
that have been put forth, by political enemies, at every period of his long public 
life. He has been described as a mere adventurer—as a man of no education— 
of illegitimate birth—a counting-house clerk—an apothecary—a jacobin, &c. &e. 
* He was, it appears, the son of a Staffordshire country gentleman, of indepen- 
dent, but not of large property, much of which was entailed on him as 
the eldest son. He was born in 1770; his mother died early; his father 
married again; and he himself at the age of thirteen, with a brother, passed 


' into the care of his mother’s uncle. This gentleman, a Dr. Gem, was a physi- 


cian, who had retired from practice, and lived at Paris, indulging there his love 
of leisure, and mingling in the literary circles—then become most stirring and 
potential. Young Huskisson’s studies were superintended by his uncle, and the 
cares of that gentleman were well seconded by his own activity and diligence, 
It was impossible that he should not imbibe something of the spirit of the times 
and of his uncle’s society. He was in the very focus of politicat excitement. 
Jefferson was an intimate friend of Gem’s, as Franklin had been before. Hus- 
kisson was present at the capture of the Bastile, and became a member of the 
Club of ’89—not the Jacobin club, as has been repeatedly affirmed, but that of 
’89—the specific object of which was the support of a constitutional, i.e. of a 
limited monarchy. While a member of this respectable society, he distinguished 
himself by a speech, which denounced the consequences likely to attend an 
excessive issue of assignats—a speech which brought him into general notice, as 
an extraordinary display of ability in one so young—he was only twenty. It 
was his only speech, and would do no discredit to his maturer and more Tory 
years—it is printed in the collection before us. Upon this slender basis rests 
all the charges of Mr. Huskisson’s jacobinism. 

The same year (1790) occurred his first introduction to the present Marquis 
of Stafford—then Lord Gower, and ambassador at Paris. It was brought about 
in the simplest manner. The ambassador’s chaplain was an old acquaintance 
of Huskisson’s uncle, and introduced him to Lord Gower’s table, with whose 
family he was soon a favourite. Within a few months he accepted the office of 
private secretary, and remained with the ambassador till 1792, when the occur- 
rences of August obliged him to quit Paris. In London Mr. Huskisson was: 
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Facts RELATING TO THE PUNISHMENT OF DeatH 1N THE MeTROPOLIS, BY 
Epwarp Gisson WAKEFIELD, Esa. 


Mr. Gibbon Wakefield is the gentleman who was imprisoned three years for 
forcibly carrying off Miss Turner ; and the book before us is the result of obser- 
vations while in durance vile within the walls of Newgate. His opportunities 
were great of becoming intimately acquainted with the sentiments of thieves and 
convicts in every gradation of turpitude, and of every age; and he has appa- 
rently let none of them slip by him. The study was his main occupation, and 
beguiled the tedium and monotony of such an existence. If the imprisonment 
has done himself no good, it will be productive finally of mach good to society ; 
but it has done him good—it has made a man of him, and a thinking man. On 
the entire want of a preventive police—on the effect of the severity of punish- 
ment upon prosecutors, judges, juries, and criminals—on that of the uncertainty 
of punishment—though exhibiting fresh evidence on all, he has little that is 
new; it is almost wholly confirmative, but then it is confirmative from the very 
best testimony. The portion which presents novelty is the chapter entitled the 
Appeal to the King in Council, 7. e. the supposed consideration of the Recorder’s 
Report. The circumstances attending this appeal are scarcely credible; and 
they are now brought forward for the first time distinctly in their full absurdity 
before the public. It is obvious, at the first glance, there must be an end, and 
a speedy one, to these recorder’s reports. It isa piece of sheer mummery, and 
an anomaly in criminal jurisdiction. In every other part of England, execu- 
tion is left to the fiat of the judge who tries the criminal. In London only is the 

made to the king in council—grand words, indeed, but itself a mere and 
a melancholy farce. It is, in fact, a new trial—so far as it is any trial at all—in 
the absence of the prisoner, and of all personalevidence. Nobody is present who 
knows any thing of the cases but the recorder, who himself knows nothing of one 
half of them. He, however, is supposed to state the cases to the king and 
eouncil; but that he does not make a full or adequate report is certain, since, on 
the average, twenty cases are decided on at a sitting often of not a single hour. 
That justice cannot be fairly administered is attested by the surprise which Mr, 
Wakefield says he experienced, as well as the officers of the prison, whenever the 
decision of the council was announced at Newgate, at the selection which was 
made for execution. But the truth is, that after this farce thus played before 
the council, the whole matter rests with the home-secretary ; and Mr. Wake- 
field expresses his conviction—no light opinion, but one supported by abundant 
evidence—that half the reversals take place from false impressions made on the 
mind of that individual. Those, of course, whose friends are the most active, 
and the least scrupulous, have the best chance of escape! The language-of the 
officers of the prison is—‘‘ those whom we know to be the most guilty escape, 
while those whom we know to be least so often suffer—it is all a lottery.”” And 
how should: it be otherwise—the matter is taken out of the hands of those who 
best know the facts—and placed in those of persons who know xothing of them 
but from imperfect reports. Is it not amazing that there should have been such 
a succession of home secretaries, and not one of them to make an attempt to 
shake off such a burden from his own shoulders? Surely no man can consider 
such a responsibility desirable. The matter must undergo full consideration; 
and one more anomaly be removed from our criminal courts. Mr. Wakefield 
has done a good work, and admirably redeemed the injury inflicted by him in 
the folly of youth upon the security of society. We recommend the details 
earnestly to our readers, 


TALES or A Puysician, spy W. H. Harrison. Seconp Serres. 


These little tales consist of incidents, which, though independent of each 
other, string together as falling within the experience of a physician in the course 
of his country practice. They might be told by any body—physician or no 
physician, as they are in fact by one who is none; but though they have no 
professional peculiarities, they have a character of another kind, which distin- 
guishes them favourably from those of their cast. They are uniformly expres- 
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sive, not only of pure and elevated sentiments, but of such sentiments as are 
built on the basis of religious convictions. The leading characters are every 
where such as are influenced in conduct by the noblest and most unselfish con- 
siderations—exposed, indeed, most of them to difficulty and embarrassment by 
the imprudence or guilt of family connections, but all of them emerging, and 
ultimately receiving their reward even in this life a thousand fold. The con- 
templation is fascinating; and we were delighted especially with the good for- 
tune of the gentle Clara, and the good feeling of her cousin Tomkins, the tailor 
—with that of Emma, who conciliated the good will, with a thumping legacy, 
of a crabbed old maid, and became herself the sweetest of the sour sisterhood— 
and with that of Mabel too, the miller’s daughter, who, if she did not, like the 
nut-brown maid, meet with a lord, become the bride of the wealthy ‘‘ mort- 
gagee.” In all this, to be sure, there is mighty little vraisemblance—events like 
these are the exceptions of common life, and occur not once in an age. But 
still they awaken tender sympathies, encourage delicacy and refinement, and, 
eventually, more than benevolent feelings. Mr. Harrison’s tone contrasts 
favourably with the heartless and frivolous one much too prevalent, and the 
shewy style in which such things are generally exhibited. 





SPEECHES OF THE Ricut Hon. Witt1am Hvuskisson, witH A BIOGRAPHICAL 
MEMOIR, SUPPLIED TO THE Epiror FROM AUTHENTIC ReEsouRCcEs. 3 vols, 
8vo. 

Mr. Huskisson’s Speeches—those, we mean, which discuss the measures 
which have had any perceptible effects on the policy of the country, are too 
well known to be reconsidered here; and for the rest, they are too insignificant 
to call for any consideration at all, and we can but marvel at the reprint. But 
the collection is preceded by a memoir, which, coming with the authority, or at 
least with the implied sanction of his family, must set at rest the absurd stories 
that have been put forth, by political enemies, at every period of his long public 
life. He has been described as a mere adventurer—as a man of no education— 
of illegitimate birth—a counting-house clerk—an apothecary—a jacobin, &c. &e. 
* He was, it appears, the son of a Staffordshire country gentleman, of indepen- 
dent, but not of large property, much of which was entailed on him as 
the eldest son. He was born in 1770; his mother died early; his father 
married again; and he himself at the age of thirteen, with a brother, passed 


~ into the care of his mother’s uncle. This gentleman, a Dr. Gem, was a physi- 


cian, who had retired from practice, and lived at Paris, indulging there his love 
of leisure, and mingling in the literary circles—then become most stirring and 
potential. Young Huskisson’s studies were superintended by his uncle, and the 
cares of that gentleman were well seconded by his own activity and diligence, 
It was impossible that he should not imbibe something of the spirit of the times 
and of his uncle’s society. He was in the very focus of politicat excitement. 
Jefferson was an intimate friend of Gem’s, as Franklin had been before. Hus- 
kisson was present at the capture of the Bastile, and became a member of the 
Club of ’89—not the Jacobin club, as has been repeatedly affirmed, but that of 
’89—the specific object of which was the support of a constitutional, #.e. of a 
limited monarchy. While a member of this respectable society, he distinguished 
himself by a speech, which denounced the consequences likely to attend an 
excessive issue of assignats—a speech which brought him into general notice, as 
an extraordinary display of ability in one so young—he was only twenty. It 
was his only speech, and would do no discredit to his maturer and more Tory 
years—it is printed in the collection before us. Upon this slender basis rests 
all the charges of Mr. Huskisson’s jacobinism. 

The same year (1790) occurred his first introduction to the present Marquis 
of Stafford—then Lord Gower, and ambassador at Paris. It was brought about 
in the simplest manner. The ambassador’s chaplain was an old acquaintance 
of Huskisson’s uncle, and introduced him to Lord Gower’s table, with whose 
family he was soon a favourite. Within a few months he accepted the office of 
private secretary, and remained with the ambassador till 1792, when the occur- 
rences of August obliged him to quit Paris. In London Mr. Huskisson was’ 
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still for the most part with Lord Gower at Wimbledon, or in town, where he 
was often in the company of Pitt and Dundas. The position was of the most 
favourable kind, and his talents were quickly appreciated by men so accustomed 
to judge, and with such means at command for employing them. ‘The throng- 
ing of emigrants into England, and the protection given them, made the creation 
of an alien office indispensable, and Huskisson’s knowledge of the French lan- 
guage pointed him out asa fit person for the charge of it. Though not the 
most agreeable employment in the world, yet: it was deemed advisable by Lord 
Gower for him to accept of it, as likely to lead to more important appointments, 
Huskisson was not in want, but on coming into possession of the family pro- 
perty, he found it a good deal encumbered by provisions for younger brothers, 
and resolved to sell. His connections, too, with a higher caste, naturally dis- 
inclined him to the part of a small country gentleman. After a close attention 
to the duties of the alien office for nearly three years, he succeeded Nepean as 
under-secretary in the war and colonies department. From this period he 
devoted himself wholly to politics, and the year after was brought into parliament. 

About this time he became the proprietor of Hayley’s estate at Eartham, by 
the death of his uncle Gem, who had a mortgage on it. On Mr. Pitt’s retire. 
ment from office, Huskisson resigned, but was induced to hold on for some 
months by Lord Hobart, Dundas’s successor in the war and colony department, 
When Mr. Pitt returned to office, Huskisson was made secretary of the treasury, 
and was again thrown out by his patron’s death. In the short reign of the 
‘‘ Talents” he was in active opposition. From this time he may be regarded as 
attached to Mr. Canning’s small band; and for the most part he followed his 
fortunes to their close, and suffered by so doing. Mr. Huskisson cannot be 
considered as a fortunate man. He was outstripped in his career by Peel and 
Robinson. When Canning went to Lisbon, Huskisson returned to office, and 
was placed at the head of the Woods and Forests; and on Canning’s replacing 
Castlereagh, at the head of the Board of Trade; and finally under Goderich and 
Wellington at the head of the Colonial department. But his career is teo much 
within the memory of every body to require further details. The successive 
steps, with all his disappointments and successes, are recorded in the memoir, 
if not very clearly, at least correctly. It is a source for reference. 

Mr. Huskisson was a man of great industry—a man of considerable detail, 
and not incapable, as many such men are, of systematizing his knowledge, and 
supporting a system. He wanted the shewy talents of his friend Canning, but 
he far surpassed him in soundness of judgment, in tact of discretion, and pre- 
cision of knowledge. He wanted, too, the impudence of Canning; and was all 
along shoved out of the place he was entitled to fill by far inferior persons. He 
was cut off precisely at the time when his influence was beginning not only to 
be felt, but his talents and his services to be best appreciated by the country. 
A cry had been raised against him as the reckless and unreasoning advocate of 
free-trade—the result of mere prejudice—or ignorance—or party interests ; but 
never was man more successful in refuting, in debate, the calumnies thrown 
upon his measures by the silk and shipping interests. Mr. Huskisson’s free- 
trade was a reciprocal free-trade, and in no one instance went an inch beyond. 





Tue Sotpier Boy; or tue Last or tue Lyars, a Nover, By RosaLia 
St. Ciair. 3 vols, 12mo. 


Mademoiselle, or Madame Rosalia St. Clair, is quite a stranger to us; but 
she appeals, in evidence of her powers or her perseverance, to a string of per- 
formances—at least seven, besides an etcetera, which may embrace a score 
more—appended to her liquid name, like a kite’s or a comet’s tail. She must 
be one of Mr. Newman’s most laborious, if not most efficient, operatives. Of 
course all the world knows Mr. Newman is a sort of dernier resort for despair- 
ing novelists; but his very name, in certain quarters, operates like a wet 
blanket, and excludes as effectually as a black-ball at the Travellers’, from all 
admission to the “ politer” circles west of Temple Bar. But even Almack's is 
not able at all times to fence out intruders, nor can the Monthly always guard 
against them. Perseverance, like hunger, or dropping water, makes its way 
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through stone walls. Mr..Newman will intrude, or rather obtrude, and our 

-nature, as every body finds it occasionally, is more than a match for both 
our prudence and our principle. Madame Rosalia, in short, has got within our 
sanctum, and must be read, and must be be-critiqued too. Yet what is to be 
said of the*performance? It is but the shadow of a shade. It is like some 
things we have seen, and good things too. It reminds us of an object placed 
between two reflectors, where every succeeding image becomes more dim and 
vague, till resemblance is with difficulty detected in the confusion and obscurity. 
Madame sees nothing but these reflected images, and, unluckily, only the re- 
moter ones. She is obviously one of the thousands who read till they imagine 
they can write—or listen to sermons till they think they can preach, though 
they have plainly no “call.” There is the genuine and the pseudo novelist— 
the first is the man who has seen life in its realities, and exhibits it in its varieties ; 
while the other, man or woman, has done nothing but read novels, good and bad. 
Alike they communicate what they are each familiar with; but the difference is, 
one reflects truth and nature, the other repeats nothing but the dim images, strip- 
ped, by distance, of all life and vivacity, and almost of ali resemblance. This is 
distressingly the case with Madame, or Mademoiselle Rosalia St. Clair. The 
“Soldier Boy”’ is a narrative—not a story—it biographizes from the cradle to the 
grave. We can fancy the process. When Milton finished Paradise Lost, a 
friend asked him what he had to say on Paradise Regained, and a new poem was 
the result. Madame Rosalia took home her “ Sailor Boy;’’ and asking for 
another job, ‘‘ Give us,” says Mr. Newman, like a man of business as he is, 
“the Soldier Boy.” To work the lady goes; and as one war is the same as 
another to a person who knows nothing of either, she takes the American, and 
without ceremony plunges herself and her protégé into the thick of it. Battle 
after battle follows in glorious confusion. The young hero gets wounded at 
every skirmish—often desperately ; but wounds on paper are readily cured in 
defiance of all surgery. He rescues a lady from the violence of a Hessian officer 
—marries her—gets entrapped by the revenge of the Hessian into the hands of 
the Indians—escapes a scalping—returns to his wife—gets wounded again, and 
leave of absence in consequence—loses his wife in child-bed—saves the child— 
returns to England, and survives thirteen years. ‘The orphan boy, at seventeen, 
obtains a commission—and he goes to war too—but, luckily, this Last of the 
Lyals falls in the ear/y part of the Peninsular war, ‘“‘ fighting valiantly under the 
gallant Grame’’—that is, some ten or a dozen years before the said Peninsular 
war began—for he must have been born in 1780. 





A Guipe To THe Orcuarp ANp Kitcuen Garpen, &c., sy Georce Linp- 
rey, C.M.H.S. (?) anp Epirep sy Jonn Linpuey, F.R.S., &e. 


Mr. Lindley’s Guide professes to present a complete account of the fruit-trees 
and vegetables cultivated in the gardens of Great Britain, as the result of a per- 
sonal experience of more than forty years. The book—itself a practical one— 
is edited by Mr. John Lindley, his son, known as a lecturer on botany, and pre- 
faced with an introduction, the object of which is not precisely to remedy the 
complaint that gardening books abound in rules, but have a plentiful lack of 
reasons—but to sketch the method by which a person possessing a competent 
knowledge of the physiology of plants, and some practical acquaintance with 
the culture of them, might readily supply the deficiency complained of. It is 
but an outline of the principles on which the common operations of the fruit 
garden depend, but enough is said to summon attention to the “rationalia of 
what may seem extremely simple and well-understood practices, but which are, 
undoubtedly, neither so perfect, nor generally so skilfully performed, as to be 
incapable of amendment.” 


oo 


Crassicat Lirrary. Vols. XVII., XVIII., XIX., XX. 


Of these volumes, the first two contain Horace and Phedrus ; the nineteenth, 
Juvenal and Persius ; and the twentieth, the commencement of Thucydides. 
The Horace is Francis’s translation, which notoriously wants point and vigour, 
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but, though bad is the best, the best on the whole. The editor ¢ould not do 
better; and in an appendix, he has given another translation of about a third of 
the whole by ‘‘ various hands,” as the booksellers used to phrase it. The Juve. 
nal is Badham's—why chosen in preference to Gifford’s, no good reason can be 
given, unless the bar of copyright interfered, which in this case we think did 
not. Dr. Badham himself indeed tells us that Gifford’s is not remarkable for the 
graces of poetry, and complains that it abounds with vulgar and vernacular 
expressions, and has more abruptness than energy, implying, of course, that he 
has himself supplied the graces and energy, expelled the vulgar and vernacular, 
and softened and rounded the abrupt. Nous verrons—the first eight lines— 


“ That Theseid still! what! have they no remorse ? 
Shall Codrus? with diurnal ravings hoarse, 

Shall whining elegies, against my will, 

And wretched dramas persecute me still ? 
Unpunished Telephus my days consume, 

And marginless Orestes be my doom, .~ 

Where o’er the sheet’s vast back th’ extending scrawl 
Is not yet finished, though it fills it all !” 


Can Dr. Badham suppose for a moment that he is here conveying clear ideas, or 
giving the spirit of Juvenal, which he talks about, or expressing himself with 
point, or with grace, or with energy, or with harmony? No, no; this is worse 
in all respects than Gifford ten times over. But Gifford had offended Dr, Bad- 
ham, and revenge is sweet. 

Drummond’s Persius is a miserable performance; but nothing will ever be 
made of Persius in English versification. Dr. Smith’s Thucydides is the best 
extant, but surely one more worthy of the Athenian might be readily obtained, 
though of course not without cost, and that does not suit the projector’s views. 





Letrrers To A YouNG NaTuRALIst ON THE Stupy or NaTuRE AND NATURAL 
TuHEOoLocy, By Dr. DrumMonp, or BELFAST. 


Natural history is improving rapidly. Mere arrangement is taking its proper 
place in public estimation—as the means of facilitating the acquisition of know- 
ledge, but not knowledge itself. Within these three or four years numerous 
books have been published with as little regard to Linneus, or any other sys- 
tematiser, as if none of them had ever existed. The course is perfectly natural 
—each plant and animal has now got its place, and may be examined at leisure. 
The attention: is turned to the habits of animals and their final causes—to the 
use that may be made of them, and the advantage to the exclusive possessors of 
reason. Dr. Drummond’s book is entitled to favourable distinction among 
recent publications on similar subjects—for the extent and idiosyncracy of his 
observations, and also the enlightened and benevolent tendency of them. But 
every man makes slips occasionally, and Dr. Drummond is not more than mor- 
tal. ‘‘ I hope,” says he, to his young correspondent, ‘‘ you will learn better to 
appreciate the works of nature, than to destroy any thing without having a suf- 
ficient reason for so doing. Kill nothing through mere wantonness or caprice, 
for such practices can only belong to an unfeeling and unamiable mind. If an 
object is to be gained worth the sacrifice, then let the animal die; but let its 
death be as easy as possible; and if for the sake of science you must deprive 
animals of their being, make it a point, otherwise, to save all you can. In your 
evening walk avoid the snail that crosses your path; if a beetle lies sunning 
itself on the highway, where the next passing foot may trample on it, throw it 
out of danger over the hedge; if an insect is struggling in the water, save it 
from drowning ; and perhaps you would say, if fly is uttering its death-cry in 
the embrace of a spider, save it from the clutches of the robber. Surely not; 
the spider is committing no wanton, no unnecessary murder. You might with 
equal justice cut the fisherman’s net,” &c. 

Now this is surely nonsense, or rather it is system, in one of its worst forms 
—sin contempt of feeling, Why is the suffering of the fly not to be regarded as 
well as the hunger of the spider? If it is to be a matter of reasoning, how can 
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Dr. Drummond reconcile the justice of balancing the rapacity of the one with 
the murder of the other? The fly has heedlessly fallen into a trap; but if relief 
beat hand, why should it be refused because the entrapper would like to make 
ameal of him? Nay, let the spoiler wait for the next opportunity, and devour 
his victim when there is none to rescue him. What advantage does the author 
anticipate to the feelings of humanity, which he is usually so earnest in incul- 
eating, by teaching his pupil to steel his heart against the cry of distress, come 
from what quarter it may? 

To compensate, some pains are taken by Dr. Drummond to remark upon 
Buffon’s ridiculous language, and it well deserves it. ‘‘An animal like the bat,’’ 
says Buffon, “‘ which is half a quadruped and half a bird, and which, upon the 
whole, is neither one nor the other, must be a monstrous being; because by 
uniting the attributes of opposite genera, it resembles none of those models 
presented to us in the great classes of nature. It is an imperfect quadruped, 
and still more an imperfect bird. A quadruped should have four feet, and a bird 
should have feathers and wings.”” Can any thing be imagined more absurd 
than this tone? Again, “‘ the bat’s flight is rather a desultory fluttering than 
flying, which it executes very awkwardly. With difficulty they raise themselves 
from the ground, and never fly to any great height; they quicken, relax, or 
direct their flight in a manner the most bungling and imperfect.” Buffon must, 
to be sure, have supposed he could have done better. The flickering movement 
has an obvious purpose—the pursuit of moths, which have a similar flight. 





Divines oF THE CuurcH oF ENGLAND, EDITED BY THE Rey. T. S. Hueues, 
B.D., &c. Vols. XIII. XIV. XV. 


This desirable reprint proceeds steadily according to the prospectus. The 
volumes before us are occupied with Jeremy Taylor’s Works, or rather his 
“Sermons,” and prefaced by a memoir, which contains the pith of Heber’s bio- 
graphy, compressed very faithfully and competently by Mr. Hughes, who still 
perseveres with the Summaries at the head of each sermon. To say the least, 
this is a work of supererogation. The reader who cannot catch the drift: of 
Taylor, and pursue it without these aids, should leave him alone—he has no 
concern with him—he is not of his kidney, and should betake himself to the 
dry bones, which abound on all sides. Nothing but the sermons are, appa- 
rently, to be reprinted in this collection, which, we think, is a matter to be 
regretted. Of his other productions, many are superior to his sermons—and all 
theological, or so near of kin, as fairly to have a family claim to admission, 





TREATISE on CHoLterA AspHyxtA, or Epipemic Caovera, sy Geo. Ha- 
MILTON BELL, LATE RESIDENCY SuRGEON, TANJORE. 


Though but an ill-constructed book, Mr. Bell’s is by far the most intelligent 
account of the cholera which we have met with, and we accordingly point it out 
to our readers as a book from which much, historically and physiologically, may 
be gathered, at least relative to the Indian cholera; and there is no reason to 
question its identity with the Russian. Britain itself has probably been more 
than once visited with this formidable disease—the sweating sickness, so remark- 
able in the annals of disease in this country, accords too closely in its symptoms 
to have been far removed from this same cholera, which Mr. B. from its leading 
characteristic designates asphyxia—with more propriety than the senseless epithet 
morbus, Nothing can be more inapplicable than cholera, but the name has got too 
strong a hold to be shaken off. 

In India cholera is no new disease. Bontius, 200 years ago, has an accurate 
description ; and in 1775 the medical officers of the Company describe the epi- 
demic as extending its ravages to the island of Mauritius. But it was not till its 
last avater in 1817-8, that materials were gathered for marking its progress with 
anything like geographical precision. In the early part of 1817 the cholera was 
first heard of in the upper provinces of Bengal. Through that year, and consi- 
derably into the next, it gradually proceeded southerly to the peninsula, stretching 
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across, in its course, the whole extent of India. In March, 1818, it reached 
Gonjam, in lat. 183° N., Madras 13°, in October, and Cape Comorin 8°, by the 
end of the year. Through the whole of that year the disease may be considered 
as marching at the rate of one degree every month, in the teeth of winds often— 
unchecked, indeed, by either currents or temperature. All evidence is adverse to 
the supposition of contagion—-that is, all is compatible with the contrary hypo- 
thesis, while some things are utterly irreconcileable with the theory of contagion. 
It is strictly epidemic ; and all are not seized who fall within its range, because, 
as in all epidemics, apparently, a certain degree of susceptibility is required to 
fasten upon, which all, happily, have not. The remoter cause is at present inac- 
cessible—probability points to the electric, or, which is the same thing, the gal- 
vanic state of the earth’s surface—to some sudden change in what appears to 
be the source of the nervous energy, if it be not the thing itself. But whether 
this be so or not, the disease seems distinctly traceable to the sudden suspension 
of the nervous energy, whatever be the source of that. energy. 

The cholera is a stroke upon the circulating power, and produces its effects as 
suddenly, almost, as a blow upon the sensorium, and the recovery is often as 
sudden and complete, an awakening from death to life. In the human system 
there evidently exist three, to a certain extent, distinct powers, the sensorial, the 
respiratory, and, for want of a better name, the sympathetic, or circulating 
power—having their sources of action respectively in the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum, the medulla spinalis, and the ganglions. Any one of these may be sus- 
pended, and the other two continue to operate. The sensorium may be suspended, 
as often occurs in blows on the head, and the circulation and respiration be un- 
impaired. The circulation may be supported after respiration has ceased, and 
the brain been removed ; and in like manner the respiration and the sensorium 
may be active, when the circulation has stopt, as is the case in chelera. In the 
very commencement of the attack, the secretions fail universally. There is, 
strictly, no gastric, no pancreatic fluid, no bile, no mucus; the kidneys are in- 
active; there is no saliva, no moisture in the eyes, scarcely any carbon thrown 
from the lungs, no animal heat. 

To stimulate them is of course the aim of the doctor—to revive the circulation, 
or rather to relieve it, oppressed and obstructed as it is—to restore heat and ac- 
tivity to the source ofenergy. Notwithstanding the apparent paradox, bleeding 
is the remedy par excellence, whenever it is practicable. But the progress of 
the disease is so rapid, all but instantaneous indeed, so completely is the circu- 
lation stopt, that in a few hours the venous blood is of the consistence of tar, and 
the difficulty of removing it of course obvious. But if, by shampooing, or by 
some excitement, you can once get a flow, and go on withdrawing till the blood 
recovers its colour, and the oppression of the chest is relieved, the patient is cured, 
the dead man gets up and walks. The remedy acts mechanically—you unload 
the gorged vessels, you take away the obstruction, you leave room for the play 
of the enfeebled system—the energies, the springs, compressed by the clog and 
weight upon them act again, and restore the current. The lungs resume their 
functions free again—pure blood is thrown again into the heart, the arteries 
again fill with wholesome fluid, reacting thus upon the sympathetic system, till 
its energies are completely restored. 





Caspinet CycLopapia. Vol. XXI. First Volume of Lives of British Statesmen. 


This volume of biography contains the lives of More, Wolsey, Cranmer, and 
Burleigh. That of More is the handy work of Sir James Macintosh—leisurely 
and carefully written. There is more of the scholar than the lawyer in this por- 
trait of More, and justly so, for his literary merits will long outlive his fame 
either as chancellor or statesman. Of More’s thorough honesty of purpose, no 
man, capable of forming a judgment of character on the evidence of facts, can 
doubt ; but neither can any man doubt that he had one set of sentiments on 
paper, and another on his tongue. Asa scholar in the closet, and among his 
correspondents, he was speculatively liberal and rational; while as a statesman, 
and in the business of life, and of his profession, he was ready vigorously to enforce 
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law and custom, and, with few exceptions, to take things as he found them. 
He has been represented as exercising much cruelty, officially, and even supervis- 
ing acts of torture. Sir James takes pains to examine the evidence on which this 
charge rests; but More’s own “apology” supersedes further search. He meets 
the charge in the most direct and satisfactory manner, and shrinks from none of 
the details; but, unluckily, the defence has never travelled along with the 
charge ; and it still, in the impression of numbers, sticks a blot on his benevolent 
character. 

Admiring Sir James as we do—as a man of research, and generally of sound 
judgment—we confess he wearies us. He is a desperate reasoner; he fastens 
upon any and every thing he meets in his way like a leech, and will leave nothing 
till he has drained it dry. But More is a subject worthy of his diligence, and 
deserving of discussion. He was an excellent man, and would have been an 
excellent man in any age, and in some greater than he was in his own—that was 
unpropitious. Henry would not be guided, and More was not made to con- 
tend with a brute, much less to control him. Nor was he made for command 
—he was too indifferent to enter zealously into the conflicts of life—more in- 
clined to look on and smile, than mingle in the broil. 

Wolsey’s Life is but a moderate concern—as poor as Mrs. Todd Thomson’s— 
with a great deal too much poetry and Shakspeare. 

Cranmer’s is better, and, what is better still, is obviously not written by a 
churchman. Cranmer wanted pluck. Fortune placed him too high for his 
powers. He had head enough to conceive rightly, but not spirit enough to fol- 
low up his conceptions, and present them to effect. He was destined by nature 
for an underling—to execute the projects of others, under others’ responsibility ; 
when left to himself, he fell into the most pitiful and pitiable contradictions. He 
meant well, and, had he been placed out of the way of temptation, would never 
have done ill—but what does this amount to? Why, that he was not fit for the 
position he occupied, and the less that is said of him the better in the way of 
defence. The attempt is both hazardous and useless. 

Burleigh’s Life is a reprint from Macdiarmid’s Lives of British Statesmen, and 
need not be noticed here. 





Tue Soxirary, A PoEM IN THREE PARTS, BY CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 
The Solitary consists for the most part of gloomy musings, supposed to pro- 
ceed from disappointment, or satiety—from anticipating and exhausting life— 
from crowding too much of its energies into too small a compass—till the mind 
falls back in weariness, and preys upon its own vitals. We are indebted to Lord 
Byron for these morbid descriptions, the fashion of which is fast vanishing; for 
nature cannot support them and live. The folly of contending with nature, or 
pouring forth grumblings and maledictions upon what is insensible to the torrent, 
or tornado, and doing so, only because her bounties have been prodigally spent, 
is becoming so obvious, that all but the very young (in age or reflection) can do 
nothing but smile at the miserable exhibition; and would rather bid the victim 
hang or drown, than suffocate others with words without meaning. Mr. White- 
head must still be allowed the praise of eloquence—of energy of words and 
phrases. There is often great vigour of language, if not always of sentiment ; 
his sentences are pithy, expressive, antithetical ; occasionally exciting surprise 
by their strength, and admiration by their felicity. The description of silence 
and solitude at the outset, has touches of great beauty, strong feeling, and good 
painting. A few lines will shew the tone of the whole. 
How many in the deaf oblivious realm 
Of sleep are hushed beneath her dynasty ; 
E’en he whom many a woe and grief o’erwhelm, 
Who but recruits his jaded strength to try 
Another fall with stronger destiny, 
And will not be o’ermastered, sinks at last, 
Even as a dreamless babe, to rest ; while I, 
Lingering upon the bleak shore of the past, 
My hopes into that sea, like worthless pebbles, cast. 
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And thus my thoughts, goading my sluggish will, 
Run the fierce gauntlet and the circle round ; 
This finite world’s infinity of ill— 
All that is lost—all that was never found— 
All that, urged bravely forward, did rebound 
And strike the spirit down into the dust— 
This mockery—this echo of no sound— 
This cheat that levies faith upon distrust, 
And from our very joys replenishes disgust. 


Say, wheresoe’er thou (Truth) be, is virtue gain, 
s honour, wisdom, honesty content ? 

Are all we deem of pleasure—or of pain , 

Aught but the vilest clogs, by Folly lent, 

'T’ impede our halting wheels in their descent? 
If all be true that is affirmed of Heaven, 

Why is life wasted, wherefore is it spent ? 
Is all we suffer not to be forgiven? 
Then were our daily bread of a most tearful leaven. 


Beware of Folly, she is wondrous wise ; 
Beware of Wisdom, she is half a fool; 
Of Love beware, so blind with Argus’ eyes ; 
Of Hate so passing hot, so lasting cool ; 
Of all that work by word, or prate by rule ; 
of cere built upon desert ; 
Of Hope, the brittle reed in Fortune’s pool, 
Which our clear-imaged Heaven doth invert ; 
What granted prayer could now re-form thee as thou wert. 





Famity Liprary, Vor. XXIII. A Famity Tour tHrovon Sovrn Ho1- 
LAND, &c. 


At least the volume is what it professes to be—a family tour, from Antwerp to 
Amsterdam—up the Rhine to Mayence and the Maine to Frankfort—down the 
Rhine again to Cologne, and back through the Netherlands, by the way of 
Leige, Waterloo, Brussels, and Ostend. The whole accomplished in one month 
by a family party of six persons and a servant, at the cost of £138—the party 
travelling by the common conveyances of the country, by land and water, and 
sharing the best accommodations. The present confusions of Belgium will spoil 
many a similar tour which this little volume would have prompted this autumn. 
As a mere matter of sight-seeing, we know not why a longer time should be 
spent upon the tour, for the party saw all the lions in the way, which is all that 
the greater part of people care about. The book itself is of little intrinsic or 
peculiar value; the line of country is a well-beaten one, and thoroughly known 
to the readers of tours. The buildings and pictures, which form the staple of 
the description, have been described a thousand times—though probably never 
better. The writer’s sentiments relative to the political state of the country, and 
the conduct of the government, he of course took with him; he could have no 
time to inquire into the truth of them on the spot, and it is pretty obvious had 
no desire to correct them—his prejudices are of a fine vigorous growth. They 
are worthy of the anti-jacobin times of forty years ago; all reformers, and radi- 
cals, and revolutionists, and republicans, in a lump and without discrimiration, 
are nothing but rogues and vagabonds. The king of the Netherlands is an 
excellent king, and the Belgians had nothing to complain of; their revolution 
was all sheer love of mischief in the leaders, and blind folly in the followers. 
Yet is all this vituperation finally wound up with the strange confession that the 
union of the two nations “‘ never augured well. The difference of language and 
religion was, of itself, repugnant to such an alliance, more especially, when 
toleration on one side had to contend with bigotry and superstition on the other. 
In this, even a separation may be of benefit, ultimately, to both parties.” 

Passing through Bonn the writer discharges the following decent and de- 
lectable tirade, not only against the University of Bonn, but the whole batch of 
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German institutions. ‘‘ This city was recently revived one of those German 
universities, where young men, like the polytechniques of Paris, fancy them- 
selves to know more than their teachers, laugh at religion, set at defiance all 
authority, behave with insolence to their fellow citizens, lose all sense of de- 
cency, and muddle away their time in drinking beer and smoking tobacco. 
They are, in fact, the fruitful nurseries of immorality, sedition, and licentious- 
ness,” &c. Can the writer imagine that passing through Bonn, in a carriage, 
gives any weight to the sentiments of any body with or without a name? The 
opinion thus expressed of Bonn, the writer, of course took with him, and could 
have no means of personally ascertaining the accuracy of it. Yet is it put forth 
as that of a person who has visited the place, and of course must know! The 
views, consisting chiefly of buildings, are drawn by Colonel Batty, and etched 
on steel by that gentleman. The effect is excellent. 





Cuance or Air, AN AUTUMNAL ExcurRsION THROUGH FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, 
anp Iraty, 1829; sy JAMEs Jonnson, M. D., Puysictan ExTRAORDINARY 


To THE KING. 


Dr. Johnson is very far beyond an ordinary tourist; he travels for health, or 
for relaxation, which he deems essential to health; and he gives, with the tact 
and the precision of his profession, the results of his own observations upon the 
physical effects of travelling. The wear and tear of life—the consequences of 
over-excitement in the metropolis, whether from professional pursuits, or the 
eager chace of distinction in science or literature, require occasional cessations ; 
and, in Dr. Johnson’s opinion, there is nothing like travelling—it is his panacea, 
and excellently good reasons gives he for his opinions. He looks with the eye 
of a philosopher, and something approaching to scorn, at the rage with which 
every thing is overdone from ambition, pride, vanity, and fashion--the result, as 
it is, being loss of health and vigour, but poorly compensated by the loftiest sue- 
cesses. Contrasting England with France, he finds it is all work and no play 
with the English, and all play and no work with the French. The effects are 
traceable in the countenance. Of the general truth of this statement we have no 
doubt; but the French do not ook less harassed than the English: the marks of 
strong passions are everywhere visible—wearing down the possessor’s frame to 
an “‘atomy.” 

The tour itself is through France, Switzerland, and Italy, and the scenes of 
every day’s description; but the tone differs from most books. ‘The Doctor de- 
lights in reducing the high-flown to a lower level ; and so rarely does he sym- 
pathise, and to such a degree does he indulge a critical spirit, that he is every- 
where, if not querulous, derisory—he vents his indignation at delusive description 
upon the unlucky country itself—and nothing is finally bearable but Old England, 
or at all comparable with it. He crossed France from west to east, and on his 
return from south to north. ‘‘ La Belle France is the most uninteresting. The 
flowers, nay even the flatness of Holland—with all its smooth canals and shaded 
dykes (those monuments of industry), its fertile fields, its neat and cleanly towns, 
its painted houses, varnished furniture, and’ broad-based, thick-headed inha- 
bitants, excite a variety of emotions, and those generally of a pleasant kind, in 
the mind of the traveller—but France, from the Pyrenees to the Rhine, from the 
Tura to the Atlantic, from Antibis to Calais, presents very few spots indeed, 
compared with her vast extent of surface, on which the eye can rest with either 
pleasure or admiration. Her mountains are destitute of sublimity, her valleys of 
beauty,” &c., to the end of a diatribe which extends some pages, and compre- 
hends man, woman, and child in its vituperations. 

The Doctor’s attention was turned especially towards disease—the cretinism of 
the valleys of Switzerland, the pellagra of Lombardy, the malaria of Rome—the 
details and discussions are full of interest. ‘The reader will not be wearied with 
unimportant matters; the Doctor glances at every place, without any bother as 
to how he got there, what he eat, or where he slept. In Rome and Naples, and 
at Pompeii, he is full of historical recollections, and so thoroughly out of humour 
is he by that time got to be, that he cannot forbear a stroke at Cicero and Cato 
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en passant. Disgusting as every thing in Italy is, he finds evidence enough that 
the Romans of old, ladies and all, were to the full as bad as the moderns; and 
Lady Morgan is not forgotten, because she could not see, or would not describe, 
some of the indelicacy which met his own eyes, though she is far from fastidious. 
The book, however, is very superior; the author is a man of real intelligence— 
of considerable reading; and he brings it to bear occasionally with great felicity. 
He is too perpetually on the hunt for smart sayings, and sometimes misses his 
mark; but though this and his poetry be calculated to depreciate—that only 
applies to the taste of the writer—there is sound knowledge at the bottom, and 
much that is well-fitted to correct misconception and prejudice. 


pe 


FINE ARTS’ PUBLICATIONS. 

A Dictionary of the Architecture and Archeology of the Middle Ages. By John 
Britton, F. S..A.—Of the Dictionary itself we have nothing to say, in this branch 
of our critical department ; but the engravings, of which there are ten in each 
part, are well executed from drawiugs by Cattermole and others. We are some- 
times scarcely aware of the beauties of the minor details of architectural decora- 
tion, until they are brought before us in this manner. There are here brackets, 
buttresses, shafts, and crosses, in sufficient variety, to charm both the artist and 
the antiquarian. 

Two more numbers of the English School have reached us. They comprise 
some beautiful outlines of popular pictures by Stothard, Reynolds and Wilkie, 
besides many others worthy of remembrance. 

History and Topography of the United States of North America, edited by John 
Howard Hinton, A. M.—The two parts, 19 and 20, just issued, complete the 
first volume of this work; that is to say the History of North America—the 
succeeding parts will contain the Topography. After the notices we have given 
of it, it only remains for us to express our hope that the next volume will be 
equal to the first, that the embellishments will be of the same character, and 
that its popularity may be proportioned to its value. 

The Biblical Series of the Family Cabinet Atlas, Part 3.—This number of the 
beautiful little Atlas published under the above title, contains maps of the 
Land of Canaan, of India or Palestine, of the Tribes of Judah and Simeon, and 
of Canaan or the Land of Promise. 

The Monastic Annals of Teviotdale, by the Rev. Jas. Morton, F.S. A. E.—A 
quarto work of first-rate promise, both as regards its literary illustrations and its 
engravings. The first number is devoted to Jedburgh Abbey, of which an in- 
teresting and succinctly-written history is given, containing much curious infor- 
mation, collected, we should think, with much research, and arranged with 
equal care. The embellishments are excellent. The first plate is a view of the 
fine old abbey from the south-west—a well selected and picturesque view, 
executed with extreme softness and beauty. The next is a curious old Roman 
door in the abbey, no less masterly, in its style, than the other. These are 
drawn and engraved by W. H. Lizars. The number also contains a plan of the 
abbey. 

Society for the Encouragement of Medal Engraving in Great Britain.—We 
leave the prospectus of this new Society to tell its own story, by extracting a 
passage or two that are entitled to the attention of all patrons of art :—** Highly 
cultivated as the Fine Arts are in this country, it is singular that this branch of 
art (Medal Engraving) the most imperishable in its nature of the whole circle, 
should have been so signally neglected. It cannot be supposed that a country 
which has produced such eminent painters, sculptors, and engravers as England, 
would be found deficient in men fully competent to assert her superiority in medal 
engraving. Yet Captain Mudie, who recently published a series of national 
medals, commemorative of British victories, was obliged to get the greater part 
of them engraved in France! Even the celebrated series of the Kings of Eng- 
jand were executed entirely by a Frenchman! It is now proposed to raise medal 
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engraving to. that height to which it is so justly entitled ; but we caunot hope 
to effect this ina manuer worthy of the British nation, without the combined 
encouragement of persons distinguished for rank, talents and taste, uniting to 
give atone to the national mind.”’ For this purpose the Society has been 
formed; it is to consist of an unlimited number of members, at an annual sub- 


scription of five shillings and upwards. 
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The subscribers are to have the sole 


right of choosing the subject, and every subscriber will receive one bronze medal 


for every five shillings. 


We trust that there are many hundreds, who, for their 


own sake, if not for the advancement of art, will support a project that holds out 


such advantages. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

By the Rev. Richard Burgess: the 
Topography and paiaonies of Rome, 
in two volumes, with plates. 

By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield: the 
Greek Testament, with English Notes, 
in two volumes. 

Edited by Mrs. Bray: Tables, and 
other Pieces; by Mary Maria Colling, 
with some Account of the Author, in 
Letters to Robert Southey, Esq. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel John Leach : 
Rough Sketches of the Life of an Old 
Soldier during a Service in the West 
Indies, at the Siege of Gopemag in 
the Peninsula, and the south of France, 
in the Netherlands, Xc. 

By J. Rennie, A.M., Author of “ In- 
sect Architecture: a Conspectus of 
Butterflies and Moths, with descrip- 
tions of all the species found in Britain, 
amounting to nearly two thousand. 

By the same Author: a Translation, 
with copious Notes and Synonimes, of 
Le Vaillant’s Works, the Birds of Af- 
rica, the Birds of Paradise, and the Par- 
rots. 

The Life and Correspondence of the 
late Mr. Roscoe. By one of the mem- 
bers of his family. 

By Alaric Watts: a volume of Poems, 
entitled Lyrics of the Heart, and other 
Poems, with thirty Engravings. 

By James Kennedy: the History of 
the Indian Cholera. 

By Thomas Thomson, M.D.: a Sys- 
tem of Inorganic Chemistry, in two 
volumes. 

The Amulet for 1832. Among its 
illustrations will be found engravings 
from four of Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
most celebrated paintings ; that of “ the 
Marshioness of Londonderry and her 
Son” being the frontispiece. It will 
also contain prints from Pickersgill’s 
“ Greek Girl ;” from Haydon’s “ Death 
of Eucles;” from “the Death of the 
First-born,” by George Hayter; from 


a picture of * Corinne,” by Gerard ; 
with landscapes, by Stanfield, Roberts, 
&e. &c. 

Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall: “ The 
Juvenile Forget Me Not” for 1832, 

By the Rev. S. Sanderson, A.M., Ox- 
ford: A volume, to be published by 
subscription, consisting of Poems, in- 
tended simply as a record of such 
thoughts as were suggested to the mind 
of the writer by a comparison of the 
Book of Nature with the volume of 
Revelation. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library. Vol. 
VII. 5s. Being Historical Memoirs 
of the House of Bourbon. In 2 vols. 
Vol. II. 

The March of Hannibal from the 
Rhone to the Alps. By Henry Lawes 
Long, Esq. 

The Private Correspondence of David 
Garrick. Vol. I. Royal 4to. £2. 12s, 6d. 

Historical Researches on the Con- 
quest of Peru and Mexico, by the Mo- 

uls in the Thirteenth Century, &c. &e. 

y John Rankin. 8vo. 28s. 


LAW. 

Lynch on the Law of Elections in the 
Cities and Towns in Ireland. 8vo. 6s 

Law’s Forms of Ecclesiastical Law. 
8vo. I4s. 

Statutes at Large. Vol. XII. Part 
II. William IV. 4to. 5s. 

MEDICAL. 

Principles of Lithotrity, or a Treatise 
on the Art of Curing the Stone without 
Incision ; illustrated by five Plates, ex- 
hibiting exact representations of the 
different instruments. By Baron Heur- 
teloup, Doctor of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine of Paris. 8vo. 20s. 

Practical Observations on Prolapsus, 
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or Protusion of the Lower Bowel. By 
Frederick Salmon. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

An Account of Inventions and Im- 
provements in Surgical Instruments, 
made by John Weiss. 8vo. Price 15s. 

A Practical Treatise on Injuries of the 
Head. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Medico-Chirurgical Notes and Illus- 
trations. PartI. By R. Fletcher, Esq. 
ivol. 4to. With Plates. 20s. 

Transactions of the Medico-Chirur- 

ical Society of London. Vol. XVI. 

art II. In 6vo. 7s. 6d. 

Summary of Facts hitherto ascer- 
tained respecting the Cholera Morbus 
of Russia. By Bosset Hawkins, M.D. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Marshall’s Account of the Population 
for 1801, 1811, and 1821. Royal 4to. 
£1. 11s. 6d. 

A Professional Survey of the Old and 
New London Bridges, and their Ap- 
proaches. With plates. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Accounts of Fifty-five Royal Proces- 
sions and Entertainments in the City of 
London. ‘To which is added, a Biblio- 

phical List of Lord Mayors’ Pagents. 
vo. 3s. 6d. 

General O’Connor’s Letter to General 
Lafayette on the French Revolution of 
1830. 8vo. 2s. 

The First Lines of Zoology in Ques- 
tion and Answer. By. R. Mudie. 18mo. 


Don’s (Geo.) General System of Gar- 
dening and Botany, with numerous 
woodcuts. VolI. 4to. £3. 12s. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. 
XXII. Contents—A Treatise on the 
Silk Manufacture. 12mo. Gs. 

The Origin, Science, and End of 
Moral Truth. Post 8vo. 7s. 

Thoughts on Various Subjects. By 
Wm. Danby, 45 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Bird’s Eye View of Foreign Parts, 
anda Look at Home. A Poem. 12mo, 
5s. 
Notices of Engravers and their Works. 
By William Young Ottley, Esq. Vol. 
I. Demy 8vo. 12s. Large paper, 18s. 
. The Elements of H uttatics and 
Hydrodynamics. By W. H. Miller, of 
ba oT College, Cambridge. 8vo. 


List of New Works. 


[Surr: 


A Treatise on the Integral Calculus, 
PartI. By John Hymers, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


Gerald Fitz-Gerald. A Novel. By 
Anne of Swansea. 5 vols. 12mo. 30s. 

Standard Novels. Vol. VI. The 
Last of the Mohicans. By Cooper, 
12mo. 6s. 

Tales of the late Revolutions, with a 
few others. By F. W. N. Bayley, 
12mo. 

Alice Seymour. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Females of the Present Day consi. 
dered as to their Influence on Society. 
12mo. 5s. 

Woman, in her Social and Domestic 
Charactor. By Mrs. John Stanford. 
12mo. 6s. 

Stories for Young Children. By the 
Author of “ Conversations on Chemis. 
try,” &c. 18mo. 2s. 

RELIGION AND MORALS. 

Discourses on the Miracles. By the 
Rev. S. Knight. 8vo. 12s. 

Dale’s (Rev. Thos.) Sermons at St, 
Bride’s. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons before a Country Congrega. 
tion. By the Rev. M. Oxenden. 8vo. 
8s. Gd. 

A Vindication of the South Sea Mis. 
sions. By Walter Ellis. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Hymns for Children. By the Rey. 
W. Fletcher. 18mo. 2s, 6d. 

French and Skinner’s ‘Translation of 
the Proverbs. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Malcolm's Dictionary of the Bible. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Rev. Robert Hall on Modern Infide- 
lity, with a Memoir of his Life and 
Character. 18mo. Price 6d. 

TRAVELS. 


Ellis’s Polynesian Researches. Fourth 
Edition, and concluding volume; witha 
Map and two Engravings. 12mo. 6s. 

Journal of a Tour in the State of 
New York in 1830. By John Fowler. 
12mo. 6s. 

Narrative of the Ashantee War, with 
a View of the present State of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone. By Major 
Rickets. 8vo. 

Andrew’s Guide to Southampton and 
the Isle of Wight. 12mo. 3s. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


MRS. SIDDONS. 
To render justice to the professional 
character of such an actressas Mrs. Sid- 
dons, within a column or two of a 
jodical, is utterly impossible. All 
Phat can be reasonably hoped for are a 
few dates, facts, and elucidatory points. 
Mrs. Siddons’s mother was the daughter 
of a Mr. Ward, the manager of an iti- 
nerant company of players in Wales, 
and the adjacent English counties. Her 
father, Mr. Roger Kemble (towards the 
close of his life ene of the Poor Knights 
of Windsor) travelled with the company 
in the capacity of hair-dresser. Miss 
Ward, who is said to have rejected the 
honourable advances of the then Earl 
of Coventry, accepted those of Mr. 
Kemble, and the parties were privately 
married. ‘The lady's parents were in- 
exorable, amd, for a time, the newly 
married pair were obliged to seek their 
subsistence in another company. Soon, 
however, Mr. Ward relented— resigned 
the theatrical sceptre into the hands of 
Mr. Kemble—and shortly afterwards 
died. The honours to which the new 
manager succeeded appear not to have 
been of the loftiest stamp; for it is as- 
serted, on the authority of Mr. Stephen 
Kemble, that he was accustomed to pro- 
claim the play at the doors of the dif- 
ferent farmers, accoutred in a smock- 
frock and grenadier’s cap; and that he 
was delighted to regale himself with a 
pint of ale at the hedge-side inn, always 
taking care to order a darge toast in his 
¢cann. 
It was on the l4th of July, 1755, 
while her father’s company were per- 
Grming at Brecknock, in Wales, that 
Sarah Kembie (Mrs. Siddons) was born, 
at the Shoulder-of-Mutton public-house. 
With her parents she passed the first 
fifteen years of her life. She, and her 
brothers and sisters, were all players. 
When a mere child, Sarah made her 
début in reciting the fable of the Boys 
and the Frogs, for her father’s benefit. 
At the age of fifteen she and Mr. Sid- 
dons, a clever young actor in the com- 
pany, became mutually enamoured of 
each other. ‘I'o prevent so unpromising 
a match, Sarah was placed, as lady’s 
maid, with Mrs. Greathead, of Guy’s 
Cliff, near Warwick. There she was 
introduced to Garrick ; but, not struck 
with her talent, he rejected her prof- 
fered services, and discouraged her am- 
bition. Some busts, niillled by the 


hands of Mrs. Siddons, are still pre- 
served at Guy’s Cliff’; they prove that 
M.M. New Series.—Vow. XII. No. 69. 


she possessed a taste for other arts be- 
sides the drama. At length she was, 
in her eighteenth year, united to Mr. 
Siddons, with her father’s consent. 

In 1775, while performing with her 
husband at Cheltenham, she was seen by 
Bate Dudley, adramatic writer, a fight- 
ing parson, &c. He recommended her 
to Garrick ; and, on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, in that year, she came out as 
Portia, at Drury-lane Theatre; and 
afterwards appeared as Mrs. Strickland, 
in the Suspicious Husband, Lady Anne, 
in Richard the Third, &c., but without 
making any great or permanent im- 

ression. From an anecdote, related 

y Miss Lefane in her life of Mrs. 
Sheridan, it would seem that Garrick, 
who never was distinguished by gene- 
rosity or liberality, was apparently 
rather than really blind to the merit of 
Mrs. Siddons. In a dispute with Miss 
Young (afterwards Mrs. Pope), who, as 
well as other actresses, had shewn re- 
fractoriness of temper, Garrick ex- 
claimed—“ I tell you, you had better 
not give yourselves airs, for there isa 
woman in the house, who, if I chose to 
bring her forward, would eclipse you 
all in youth, beauty, and talent.” Of 
this woman’s abilities, however, he did 
not avail himself, and at the end of the 
season Mrs, Siddons returned into the 
country. Her next engagement was at 
Birmingham, where Henderson, the 
great actor of the day, saw and appre- 
ciated her talents, and predicted that the 
would never be surpassed. Throug 
his recommendation, she was engaged at 
Bath, and in the vacation of that theatre, 
at York andManchester ; where, espe- 
cially at Bath, she was, for several sea- 
sons, the leading favourite. 

At Bath, she is said to have derived 
considerable advantage from the instruc- 
tion of the well-known Mr. Pratt. It 
was at Bath, also, that she was seen by 
Mr. Sheridan (father of the Sheridan.) 
Strongly urged to witness the perform- 
ance of a young actress, who distanced 
all competition in tragedy, he found, to 
his astonishment, that it was a lady 
whom he had seen, to little advantage, 
on the Drury-lane boards. Her im- 

rovement, however, was so great, that 

e introduced himself, urged her to 
make another attempt in the metropolis, 
tendered his services, and actually ob- 
tained for her an engagement at Drury- 
lane Theatre, which was then under the 
management of Mr. King. She pro- 
posed making her début as Euphrasia, in 
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The Grecian Daughter; but, on Mr. 
Sheridan's suggestion, she adopted the 
part of Isabella, in The Fatal Marriage. 

Of that character, in which she first 
eppraied onthe 10th of October, 1782, 
she gave twenty-two representations in 
the course of the season. She also 
played Euphrasia and Jane Shore, with 

roportionate effect; and, so great was 
er attraction, that she was indulged 
with a benefit before Christmasa On 
that occasion she performed Belvidera, in 
Venice Preserved, Great part of the pit 
was laid into boxes; the presents made 
for tickets, by the nobility and gentry, 
were immense ; and Counsellors Piggott 
and Fielding raised a subscription for 
her, to the amount of 100 guineas, 
amongst the gentlemen ofthe bar. Dur- 
ing the recess, she visited Ireland and 
Scotland; and on her return, in the 
ensuing season, her first performance 
was. by the command of their Majesties. 
At Edinburgh, in the next recess, she 
received 1000 guineas for performing ten 
nights ; and amongst numerous presents, 
she received that of a magnificent silver 
urn, inscribed with the words—‘“ 4 Re- 
ward to Merit.” 

Mrs. Siddons was the means of intro- 
ducing to a London audience her brothers 
John and Stephen, and, at a later 
period, Charles. She now added to her 
stock of characters, Isabella, Measure for 
Measure; Mrs. Beverley, in The Game- 
ster; Constance, in King John; Lady 
Randolph, in Douglas; Sigismunda, &c. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds painted her, as the 
tragic muse, in 1784. Subsequently she 
increased her list of characters, by Lady 
Macbeth, Queen Katherine, Margaret of 
Anjou, Mrs. Haller, and Mrs. Oakley. In 
1787, her brother John became acting 

rot Drury-lane Theatre ; and, in 
the spring of 1788, she appeared, for his 
benefit, as Katherine, in Katherine and 
Petruchio. In her thirty-fifth year 
(1790) she played Juliet—ay, Shak- 
speare’s divine Juliet! Boaden expresses 
an opinion, that had Garrick, “ at her 
first appearance in London, brought 
her out in Juliet, the winning gentle- 
ness of her first scenes, contrasting with 
the ardent affection and speaking terrors 
of the latter, must have established her 
at once.” 

Mrs. Siddons played Lady Macbeth to 
her brother’s Macbeth, on the opening of 
New Drury, April 21, 1794. In 1801 
her brother having acquired a share in 
Covent Garden Theatre, she transferred 
her wonderful talents to that estabish- 
ment. ‘The old house having been de- 
stroyed by fire, Mrs. Siddons opened 
the new one, with Lady Macbeth, on the 
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18th of September, 1809; but, in eon- 
sequence of the O P. row—sixty-seven 
nights of outrage—consequent on the 
attempt to increase the prices of admis- 
sion, her second night, when she re 

the character, was not till the 24th of 
April, 181lv. In the last season but. one 
of her appearance—thet of 1810-11, she 
went through nearly the whole range of 
her characters. On the 29th of June, 
1812, she took leave of the public im the 
mart of Lady Macbeth. er nephew, 
Mr. Horace ‘Twiss, wrote an address 
which she recited upon the occasion. 
The following year, however, she again 
ap as Lady Macbeth, for the 
benefit of her brother Charles; and aiso 
played for the Theatrical Fund. Jn 
1816 she appeared as Queen Katherine, 
tor her brother Charles’s benefit ; and, 
on the 8th of June, in the same year, 
for the gratification of the Princess 
Charlotte, whose illness unfortunately 
prevented her from attending, she once 
more personated Lady Macbeth. This, 
if we except her public readings from 
Shakspeare, at the Argyle Rooms, dur- 
ing two seasons, must be regarded as 
constituting the close of Mrs. Siddons’s 
professional life. 

Mrs. Siddons lost her husband in 
1802. She had four children, two daugh- 
ters, and two sons. Her eldest. son, 
Henry, lessee of the Edinburgh theatre, 
married the daughter of Mr. Murray, 
the representative of an old Scotch, fa- 
mily, whose baronetcy was lost, by at- 
tainder, in the rebellion of 1745. Heis 
well remembered by the frequenters of 
the Covent Garden and Haymarket 
theatres, as one of the most chaste and 
gentlemanly actors that ever trod the 
stage. His son-in-law, an author as well 
as actor of respectability, died in 1815. 
After the death of her husband, Mrs. H. 
Siddons, who possessed great talent as.an 
actress, held the lease of the Edin 
theatre, in conjunction with her brother, 
until a year or two ago, when, through 
illness, she was under the necessity of 
retiring from public life. If we mistake 
not she is since dead. Mrs. Siddons’s 
second son has a family, and is living in 
India. Her younger daughter died. in 
1798 ; the victim, as it is understood; of 
an unrequited affection for the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. With the society of 
her eldest daughter, who remains un- 
married, Mrs. Siddons was blessed, until 
the final close of her existence, which 
occurred at her residence in Upper Baker 
Street, on the 8th of June. Some idea 
of a public funeral was entertained ; but 
Mr. Charles Kemble respectfully de- 
clined the offer of attendance on the 
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part of many of the nobility; and, on 
the 16th of June, the remains of the 
deceased were interred in a vault in 
Paddington church. A hearse and four— 
two mourning coaches and four, with the 
relations of the deceased — fourteen 
mourning coaches and pair, each con- 
taining four gentlemen mourners, be- 


longing to the theatres—and two private 
cnitlages constituted the whole of the 


procession. 


THE EARL OF MULGRAVE. 


Tue Right Hon. Henry Phipps, Earl. 


of Mulgrave, Viscount Normanby, Baron 
Mulgrave, G.C.B., an elder brother of 
the Trinity House, Lord Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum, and Vice Ad- 
miral of the East Riding of the county 
of York, a General in the Army, Colo- 
nel of the 3lst regiment of foot, and 
Governor of Scarborough Castle, F.R S., 
and F.S.A., was a descendant from Sir 
William Phipps, Knt., a naval officer, 
who invented the diving-bell, by which 
he was enabled to recover immense 
treasure from the wreck of a Spanish 

leon, which had lain buried in water 
is years, near the banks of Bahama. 
His son, Sir Constantine on (great- 
grandfather of the earl,) was Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, in 1710, and father of 
Constantine, created Baron Mulgrave, in 
the Irish peerage, 1757. It was hisson, the 
second baron, a captain in the navy, who 
made an attempt to discover a north- 
east passage—held several high official 
stations—married the Hon. Lepall Her- 
vey, eldest daughter of Lord Hervey, 
son of the Earl of Bristol—and was raised 
to the English peerage in 1790. He 
was succeeded by his brother Henry, the 
late earl. 

His lordship was born on the 14th of 
February, 1755; he was educated at 
Eton, and originally intended for the 
law, but he chan his views, and en- 
tered the army in 1775, and distin- 
ae himself in the American war. 
n 1776, he served in America, as aide- 


‘de-camp to General Knyphausen. By 
purchase and otherwise, he attained the 


rank of lieutenant-colonel. On the 

with America, he returned to 
ngland, and in 1781, he was elected 
M.P. for Totness, in Devonshire. As 


‘a member of the legislature, he entered 


fully into Mr. Pitt's ee of politics. 
On the death of his elder brother, Oc- 


tober 10th, 1792, he succeeded to the 
title and family estate. On the break- 
ing out of the French war, he was em- 
ployed by government in a confidential 
mission ; he succeeded, and having now 
the rank of colonel, he, in 1793, repaired 
to Toulon, which had been surrendered 
to the English, and he served there un- 
til the place was evacuated. After his 
return, he was created (August 13th, 
1794,) an English baron, and appointed 
Governor of Easterns Castle. About 
the same time, he was appointed colo- 
nel of the 3lst, or Huntingdonshire 
regiment of foot, which he commanded 
until his death. He afterwards served 
in Holland. Subsequently to that period, 
he devoted himself to a political life, and 
became a principal member of the Pitt, 
Perceval, and Liverpool administra- 
tions. In 1804, Mr. Pitt made him 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
and, in 1307, he was nominated First 
Lord of the Admiralty. ‘These appoint- 
ments gave him admission in the privy 
council, and the latter into the cabinet. 
Soon afterwards, he was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of the East Ridingof York- 
shire. In 1812, he was removed from 
the Admiralty, to be Master-General 
of the Ordnance; and, on the 7th of 
September, in that year, he was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of Viscount Nor- 
manby, of Normanby, in the county of 
York, and Earl of Mulgrave. 

In 1818, his lordship resigned the 
office of Master-General of the Ord- 
nance to the Duke of Wellington ; but 
by special agreement, he retained a seat 
in the cabinet. 

On the 20th of October, 1795, Earl 
Mulgrave married Sophia, daughter of 
Christopher Thomas Malling, of West 
Hennington, in the county of Durham, 
Esq. By that lady he had a son, Henry 
Constantine, Viscount Normanby, his 
successor — three other sons, and five 
daughters, all of whom, we believe, with 
the exception of one daughter, survive. 

From the time of his retirement from 
office, in 1818, his lordship had been in 
a declining state of health. He died 
at his seat, Mulgrave Castle, Yorkshire, 
the 7th of April, his son, Lord Nor- 
manby, having arrived from the conti- 
nent two days before. By the earl’s 
death, the coloneley of the 3lst regi- 
ment of foot, and the Governorship of 
Scarborough Castle, became vacant. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, on 
Announced from July 20th, to August 22d, 1831, in the London Gaxetie. : 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Samuel Crowther, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spinner, 

Jolin Gubbins White, Wall’s Quarry, Minchin- 
hampton, Gloueestershire, coal merchant. 

George Jaekson, the younger, Bishopsgate-street- 
without, London, surgeon. 

James Lee, the younger, Worcester, buteher. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Brownlee, W., and A. Wilson, Glasgow, spirit- 
dealers, 

Buie, A., Fochabers, innkeeper and farmer. 

Broughton, E., Glasgow, power-loom- weaver. 

Bowie, J., Elzin, flesher and glover. 

Calder, T., Edinbargh, smith and ironmonger. 

Dougall, I., Leven, cloth-merchant. 

Fairley, J., Edinburgh, grocer. 

Martin, W., Lockerby, banker, 

M‘Laren, R., Edinburgh, wine-merchant. 

M'Dongal, J., and J. Dunlop, Glasgow, spirit- 
dealers. 

Macqueen, D., Edinburgh shoe maker. 

Robertson, W., Aberdeen, bookseller. 

Wilson, J., Leith-walk, Edinburgh, eoal-merchant. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 
[This Month 89,} 
jolicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


Alderson, R., Crawford-street, St. Mary-le-bone, 
Middlesex, linen-draper. (Crocker, Lad-laue, 
Cheapside. 

Andrew, Joseph, Nottingham, money-scrivener. 
(Forster, Lawrence Pountney place. 

Aleoek, R. H., Coventry, timber-merchant. (Car- 
ter and Dewes, Coventry. 

Bell, J., Oporto, Portugal, wine-merchant. (Mil- 
ler, Ely-place, Holborn. 

Brown, S., Dartford, Kent, grocer. (Hutchinson 
and Imeson, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, 

Bireh, R,, Great Longstone, and New-mills, near 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner, (Cal- 
ton, Chesterfield. 

Bristow, M., and J. Bristow, Ratcliff-highway, 
Middlesex, five-engine-makers. (Willey and 
Morris, Bank-chambers, Lothbury. 

Buttress, L , London-terrace, Hackney-road, Mid- 
diesex, builder. (Comyn, Belvidere-place, 
Southwark, 

Blackley, R. C.,and J. B. Blackley, Fenchurch- 
street, London, tea-dealers. ( Blower, Lincoln's- 
inn-tields, 

Benjamin, B. D., Manchester, merchant, (Claye 
and Thompson, Manchester. 

Baptist, F , Lock’s-fields, Walworth, Surrey, tim- 
ber-merchant, (Shackell, Token-house-yard, 
Buckter, J., Coventry, builder, (Carter and Dewes, 

Coventry. 

Claridge, J., Birmingham, victualler. 
Birmingham, 

Cowling, E., Poultry, London, haberdasher. 
(Wilkinson and Lawrance, Bueklersbary. 

Cross, §., the younger, Lambeth, Surrey, timber- 
merchant. (Bailey, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, 

Clark, J., and Adam Clark, Market Rasen, Lin- 
co)nshire, drapers, (Ashurst, Newgate-street. 
Clark, A., Broad-street, Ratcliff, Middlesex, mil- 

ler and wharfinger. (Cottle, Furnival’s-inn, 

Curlewis, H. C., Hanover-street, Hanover-square, 
Middlesex, tailor. (Cookand Hunter, New-iun. 


(Stubbs, 


Chapman, J., Trowbridge, Wilts, victuafler. 
( Bush, Trowbridge. 

Dewhurst, T., Liverpool, ironmonger. (Leather, 
Liverpool. ; 

Davies, T.,Swansea, Glamorganshire, rope-maker. 
( Peters, Bristol. 

Davis, J. Redford, Liverpool, merckant. (Philpot 
and Tanner, Brabant-court, Philpat lane. 

Dixon, P., Newbury, Berks., tea-deater. (Cattlyn, 
Ely-place, Holborn. 

Dunlevie, C. 'T., Liverpool, broker. (Lowe, Li- 
verpool. 

Dunn, R., Wiveliscombe, Somersetshire, clothier, 
(Waldron, Wiveliseombe. 

Evans, J., Oxiord, stationer. (Dadley, Oxford. 

Fleteher, A., Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, glass, 
seller, (Pendlebury, Bolton-le-Moors, 

Fall, T., Leyburn, Yorkshire, boekseller. (Simp- 
son, Richmond, 

Gilbert, J., St. Luke’s, Middlesex, iron-founder 
(Jenkins and Abbott, New-inn. 

Graves, T., the younger, Hales Owen, Salep, inn- 
keeper. (Parkes, Birmingham. 

Hamilton, J., Bristol, innkeeper. (Cornish and 
Sun, Bristol. 

Hinchliffe, J., late of Leicester, machine-maker. 
(Rawson, Leicester. 

Halstead, J., the younger, Colne, Lancashire, cot- 
ton-spinner. (Atkinson and Birch, Manchester, 

Hebblewhite, W., Manchester, commission-agent, 
(Houghton and Broadhurst, Liverpool.! 

Hutchings, J., Carnaby-street, Golden-square, 
aroun tinman, (Watson, Gerrard-street, 
Soho. . 

Hawkes, J., Pall-mall, Middlesex, silk-mercer. 
(Sol. Rogers, Manchester buildings, Westmin- 


ster, 

Hervey, J., and J. R., Manchester, and Robert 
Hervey, Douglas Bank-works, near Wigan, ma- 
nufacturing-ehemists. (Duckworth, Denison, 
and Humphrys, Manchester. 

Hazelton, G. J., St. John-street, West Smithfield, 
Middlesex, furnishing-ironmonger. (S_ Gilbert, 
Mark Lane. 

Isaacs, N., Norwich, and Oxford-street, Middle- 
sex, straw-hat-manufacturer, (Bignold, Pulley, 
and Mawe, Norwich. 

James, J.,late of Meeting-house-court, Old Jewry, 
London, merchant. (Abbott and Arney, Sy- 
mond’s-inn. 

Jarvis, D., Radford, Nottinghamshire, frame- 
smith. (Fox, Nottingham. 

Jones, J., Tottenham court-road, Middlesex, lodg- 
ing-house keeper. (Long, Stapie-inn, Holborn. 

Jones, J., late of Newington-causeway, Surrey, 
hosier. (Newbon, Great Carter-lane, Doctors’- 
commons, 

Jenkins, R- N., Glamorganshire, victualler. 
(Lewis, Bridgend, 

Knight, Alfred, Basing-lane, London, stationer. 
(Richardson, lronmonger lane. 
Lundie, R., Hull, wine-merchant. 

Hull. 

Lynall, W., Walsall, Staffordshire, victualler. 
(Barnett, Walsall. 

Lee, &., High street, Poplar, Middlesex, victualler. 
(Trehern, Cornhill. 

Lomax, J., Hoghton Bottoms, Lancashire, calico- 
printer. (Dodgson, Blackburn. 

Martin, W., Newgate-street, Londen, wine-mer- 
ehant. (Bolton, Austin-friars. 

M‘Dermott, A., Liverpool,corn-merchant. (Bards- 
well, Liverpool, 

Matthews, J., late of Bristol, basket-maker. (Cal- 
lender, Bristol, : 

Miller, A., Oxford-street, Middlesex, bookeeller, 
(Friswell, Wimpole-street. 

Medburset, J., Fleet-street, London,tailor. (Brown, 
Martin, and Brown, Mincing-lane. 


(Walmsley, 

















Nockelis, Ss. H., Mincing:-lane, London, wine. 


merchant. (Sol. Towne, Broad-street-build- 


ngs. 

Pani. J., North Audley-street, Grosvenor- 
square, Middlesex, auctioneer. (Chester, Union- 
row, New Kent-road. 

Parry, W., Liverpool, slater. (Atkinson, Liverpool, 

Petty, J., Liverpool, coal-merehaut. (Houghton 
and Broadhurst, Liverpool. 

Palmer, W., Pencoyd, Herefordshire, clothier and 
seedsman. (Hall and Humfrys, Ross. 

P. s, J., Fulham-road, Middlesex, apholsterer. 
(Wills, Ely-place. 

Peters, P., Manchester, publican, (Crossley and 
Sadlow, Manchester. 

Poyel, J. W., Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, 
plammer. (Chitty, Shaftesbury. 

Routledge, J., Manchester, stone-mason. (Hamp- 
son, Manchester. 

Rattcliff,J., Aston, Birmingham, victualler. (Haw- 
kins and Ricbards, Birmingham. 

Richards, R., Mary-le-bone-street, Piccadilly, 
Middlesex, mercer. (Wilde, Rees, and Hum- 
phry, College-hill, 

Rees, T., Crumlin, Moumouthskire, shopkeeper. 
(Perkins, Bristol. 

Reece, J., Aldersgate.street, 
(Brough, Fleet-street. 

Symons, A., Falmouth, Cornwall, wine-merchant. 
(Bull, Falmouth. 

Simmons, A., Goswell-street, Middlesex, baker. 
(Wilson, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 

Statham, T., the elder, Clunton, Salop, cattle- 
dealer. (Kough, Shrewsbury. 

Sharp, D., Maldon, Essex, cattle-dealer. 
son, Witham. 

Suwerkrop, J. H., University-street, St. Pancras, 
Middlesex,engiueer. (Smith, Great Kastcheap, 
Cannon-street. 


London, grocer, 


(Patti- 
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Simpson, J., Poulton, Wilts, baker. (Bevir, Ci- 
rencester, 

Towers, W., Nottingham, grocer. (Hindmarsh 


and Son, Crescent, Jewin-street, London. 

Thirlby, W., pow or late of [bstock Lodge, Ib- 
stock, Leicestershire, farmer. (Green, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, 

Thomas, J. M., High-street, Shadwell, Middlesex, 
grocer. (Allingham, Hatton-garden, 

Vanzeller, J., Great Winchester-street, London, 
merchant. (Sbarpe and Field, Oid Jewry. 

Vining, T., ani C. Vining, Bristol, corn-factors. 
(E. and J. Daniel, Bristol. 

Woodward, S. H., Duvalle’s-lane, Holloway, Mid- 
dlesex, apothecary. (Lowless and Peacvck, 
Tokenhouse-yard. 

Wilson, J., Liverpool, mereer. (Law and Coates, 
Manchester. 

Wilson, H., Riding-house-lane, St. Mary-le-Bone, 
Middlesex, timber-merchant. (Williams, Al 
fred-place, Bedford-square. 

Wallaee, J., Belfast, Ireland, merchant. (Hadfield, 
Manchester, 

Weatherill, "., the younger, Liverpool, surgeon 
(Mather, Livessodl 

Wace, D.,Newgate-street, London, grocer. (May- 
hew, Johnston, and Co., Carey-street, 

Wood, J., Manehester, manganese-dealer. (Ker- 
shaw, Manchester. 

Walker, G., Newport, Salup, mercer, (Stanley 
Newport. 

Wright, J., the younger, Nottingham, jeweller, 
(Sols, Percy and Smith, Nottingham, 

Wilkinson, W. D., Notting-bill, Middlesex, and 
Martin Petrie, Lime-street, London, East India- 
agents. (Baxendale, Tatham, U, and J. King’s- 
arms-yard, Coleman-street. 

Zwinger, J. A., Auction Mart Coffee-house, Lon- 
don, merchant. (Sol. Holt, Threadneedle-street. 
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Turovenovt the present season, there appears to have existed a perfect 
y between the atmospheric vicissitudes, anomalies, and extremes, and the 
similar conditions in all the productions of the soil, fully demonstrating the sove- 
reign rule of the Prince of the Air over all vegetation and production, and the pre- 
carious nature of the farmer’s hopes, however skilful, industrious, and provident 
he may be. It has proved, indeed, a summer partaking in all the extremes and 
vicissitudes of every other season, from the winterly frosts in May, happily of short 
duration, to the almost tropical heats of the dog-days: and, as a singular anomaly, 
the greatest heats, whether by day or night, have been experienced whilst the wind 
has proceeded from the N. or E., in which quarters, yet perpetually changing, it 
has generaily been at home throughout the last and present month. The thunder 
storms and heavy falls of rain which occurred somewhat beyond the middle of the 
present month have been attended with considerable destruction, but fortunatel 
with little or no loss of human life, though a great number of animals have perished. 
In the sister kingdom, they have not been equally fortunate. A most apalling and 
heart-sickening calamity has lately fallen upon a part of the already too miserable 
inhabitants of that country. We learn from the “ Western Herald,” that the most 
awful thunder storm ever recollected, took place on Thursday last, at Glanflesk, 
near the town of Killarney ; its frightful peals were succeeded by several water- 
spouts, pouring from the heavens until the whole glen was deluged. This occurred 
at midnight, assailing a number of humble habitations, together with their unfortu- 
nate inmates. On the whole, however, what with the genial warmth of the sun, 
and the aid of refreshing showers, a considerable degree of fertility has been excited 
in the soil ; in consequence, there will be heavy crops of corn and pulse upon good 
lands in all districts; and also great failures upon all lands, fertile or poor, w ich 
have been much exposed to the mai aira, or the evil influence of the air. The ir- 


regularities of the season, and the consequent varieties and confusion in the state of 
the crops, render it extremely difficult to produce a consistent and satisfactory 
general report ; and the difficulty is enhanced by the silence of so many corres- 
pondents, whose attention, at this important period, is so exclusively engaged. 
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As we stated in our last, the original mischief occurred within the three or four 
frosty nights of May, induced by a shivering and blasting N. E. wind, by which a full 
moiety of our national stock of fruit, of every description, was cut off at a stroke, 
Most of the early sown turnips were simultaneously destroyed, ap up, and 
re-sown under happier auspices. Had this inauspicious state of the weather conti- 
nued but a few days longer, or to the length experienced in certain former unfortu- 
nate years, a famine—at least, high famine prices—must have been the inevitable 
consequence, from the obvious difficulty, under such circumstances, of obtainin 
adequate supplies from the Continent: other consequences, in regard to our nu- 
merous unemployed labouring population, are too obvious to need being adverted 
to. Fortunately, this plague was stayed in saving and good time ; the capricious 
elements changed their tone, and this calamitous state of the weather was suc. 
ceeded, during a considerable length, by its direct opposite, under which our crops 
enjoyed the benefit of being fanned and cheered by mild and genial south-western 
breezes, and of being pushed forward to an early harvest, by the power of a constant 
and ardent solstitial heat, to the utter overthrow of the predictions of us wise-acres, 
who seemed determined that the harvest of the present year should be of the latest 
ever experienced in this country. Sie’ A few culmiferous crops have esca 
without exhibiting, upon the straw or husks of the ear, appearances of one or other 
of the several affections of atmospheric blight. ‘They are both rusted and blacked, 
the fatal mildew succeeding to too great an extent, by which the milky substance of 
the kernel is dried up, and itself reduced to an almost empty husk, of a burnt and 
unpleasant scent. ‘here is very little complaint of smut, or the black and feetid 
disease in wheat, by which, through the evil influence of the atmosphere, the 
kernels, few or more in an ear, are changed into balls (smut balls), containing a por- 
tion of foetid black powder. ‘The mildew seems to have prevailed most, and most 
fatally, in the maritime counties, and chiefly in those lands bordering on the sea- 
coast ; also in the fen districts. In less exposed situations, it may be hoped that the 
effects of the blast have been only external, reaching no farther than the stalk and 
the chaff. Thus we have found it on certain light loams of this county, a few mil. 
dewed kernels in many, or most of the ears, disgracing the general sample of excel- 
lent, plump, and fine-coloured wheat. ‘The ears of middling and poor soils are not 
very long or large, and their numerical contents in kernels, so far as we have num- 
bered and averaged them, are far below those on which we have made similar ex- 
periment in former prolific years. ‘The barley is said to have suffered, notwith- 
standing the protection of its awns and spikes, nearly as much as the wheat. On 
those fortunate soils where, according to the accounts from their happy cultivators, 
the blight had no influence (here we have our doubts), all the crops of corn and 

ulse are described as first-rate, both as to quantity and quality. Some of our friends, 

owever, remind us of our last year’s caution, and, ere they give a final opinion, 
are determined to await the result of a barn-floor test. ‘The very moderate quality 
of the new wheats exposed to sale, and the rising prices, do not seem to sanction the 
splendid expectations of certain over-sanguine reporters. We have heard little yet 
from the south-western, north-western, and midland counties ; our intelligence kas 
been chiefly derived from the southern, eastern, and north-eastern. 

The early turnips which withstood the shock in May, and those which were re- 
sown, have proceeded most luxuriantly. It has been said, “ they grew so fast as to 
out-grow the fly ;” but we pee it may be said more correctly, that the second 
sowing had the advan ofa more mild and genial season, whence no blight ensued 
to produce the fly ; and that the aphides, or blight-insects, are the effect, not the 
cause, of blight. Scotland presents a strange deviation in the course of the weather 
from all or most other parts of the island; instead of being deluged with rain in 
July, as was the case in many other parts, their lands have suffered from heat and 
drought throughout the whole summer, to the premature ripening of their corn 
crops, and burning up their first and second crops of grass—the latter too short to be 
mown. Nearly ail their crops are described as of good promise, with the singular 
advantage, in a season like the present, of being nearly free from the effects of 
blight. The Scotch accounts, as usual of late years, are universally fy-blown. We 
repeat the acknowledgment of our last—we cannot understand them in that matter, 
though we were formerly long aphis hunters, as well as fox-hunters, and most of the 
former. In some parts of Scotland, it seems, the wheat crop has been reduced 25 
per cent. by the ravages of this fly, which had been in existence some weeks before 
the ear appeared. ‘The “leg, or tulip root,” an excrescent disease of wheat in 
Scutland, to which we adverted in our last, is probably the ergot of the Conti- 
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nent, which we formerly observed in this country, in a crop of wheat, the produce 


of continental seed. We have preserved a specimen of it. In Ireland, the crops in 

neral are highly spoken of, with a profusion of keep for their numerous herds. 

fe have probably more complaints from South Wales than from any other part of 
the Island: not, indeed, as to their crops, which they estimate as a fair average, 
affected but partially by the mildew. ; Their grand lament is of the low price of 

roduce, whether corn or live stock—indeed not without reason, granting the fact 
that. the constant great importations of Irish tiour have rendered the W elsh ave- 
rage market prices of wheat even 20s. per quarter below some of the English 
markets. ‘Their live stock of every description equally low in price, and nearly 
unsaleable, caused by the droves of Irish, incessantly travelling the country 
le. 

— begun in the last week of July, is by this time nearly completed, and 
the produce stacked or housed, upon most ot the forward lands. U pon the whole, 
it has been equally successful as forward, though with some impediments from the 
weather, but chiefly from the state of the crops which were beaten down by the 
late storms. and disputes with the native labourers as to the method of cutting 
them. Where corn is much lodged, scattered, and confused, bag-reaping, or 
mowing, is far preferable, for dispatch and the general profit of the farmer, to the 
common mode of reaping ; and the Hainault hook or short scythe, which we recom- 
mended many years ago is the proper tool. Against this, our own labourers have 
entertained a constant and settled aversion; and, in general, the Irish only can be 
induced to use it. One reason assigned for the dislike of our men is, that they in 
the end obtain less from gleaning or leasing after the scythe. As to the general 
opinion on the crops—Barley is deemed an average in quantity, but not with 
respect to quality, nor are the markets probable to be overstocked with the fine 
aad bright malting species. Oats prove afair crop. Pease are well spoken of, and 
expected to prove a fine sample. Beans an irregular produce: where they have 
escaped the blight, abundant. Winter tares large. Hay fine, but greatly defective 
in quantity. J.attermath in profusion. ‘The crops of turnips, of Swedes, frequently 
a risk crop, and of potatoes, expected to be as abundant as ever known. 

Hops, with a strong bine, have suffered considerably from the weather, and of 
them nothing certain can yet be predicated. Of the cattle and sheep fairs and 
markets, little can be said but that the national supply is yet ample, with a varia- 
tion of supply, demand, and price, in different districts. Sheep and lambs may be 
somewhat dearer from the defalcation caused by the rot, which, we hope, is at 
length extinct. Of horses the old story, great numbers on sale, wonderfully few 
good, and those ever commanding a high price. J 

Smithfield — Beet, 3s. Od. to 4s. 2d.— Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 6d.—Veal, 4s. 4d. to 
5s. 4d —Lamb, 5s. Od. to 5s. 8d —Pork, 4s. Od., 4s. 10d. to 5s. 2d. best milk-fed — 
Rough fat, 2s. 4d. rte ) 

Corn Exchange.—W heat, 60s. to 803.—Barley, 23s. to 34s. for grinding—Oats, 
22s. to 32s.— Bread, 4ib. London loaf, 10d.—Hay, 55s. to 100s.—Clover ditto, 
68s. to 120s.—Straw, 24s. to 36s. 

Coal Exchange —Coals, in the Pool, 31s. 6d. to 32s Od. per chaldron. 

Middlesex, August 25th, 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMEN'TS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ETC. 





Rev. Richard Sandford, to the Vicarage 
of Eaton, Shropshire.--Rev. Oswald Lev- 
cester, of Stoke-upon-T'ern, to the Rec- 
tory of Hodnet, Salop.—Rev. J. Vane, 
Rector of Wrington, perpetual Curate of 
Burrington, Somersetshire —Rev. G. T. 
Mostyn, to the perpetual Curacy of 
Tubercurry, near Sligo.—Rev. Wm. 
Magee, to the Living of Swords, county 
of Dublin.—Rev. Edward Everard Blen- 
cowe, to the Rectory of West Walton, 
Norfolk.—Rev. Henry Salmon, to the 
Rectory of Swarraton, Hants.—Rev. 
Wm. Webb, to the Rectory of Tixall.— 


The very Rev. the Dean of York, to the 
Vicarage of Thornton, Yorkshire.—. Rev. 
William Sharp, to the Vicarage ot Cro- 
mer, Norfolk.—Hon. and Rev. Samuel 
Best, to the Rectory of Abbots Ann, 
Hants.—Rev. Robert Ridsdale, to the 
Rectory of North Chapel, Sussex.—Rev. 
James Carr, to the Living of South 
Shields. Rev. R. Welsh, to the Union 
of ‘Tomfenlough, County of Clare.— 
Rev. John Koutledge, to the Vicarage 
of Cransley, Northamptonshire.— Rey. 
Richard Hind, to the Rectory of Lud- 
dington, Northamptonshire.— Rey. G. 
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Carter, to the office of Precentor of Nor- 
wich Cathedral.—Rev. Daniel Jones, to 
the Vicarage of Caerleon.—Rev. Henry 
James Hastings, to the Rectory of Are- 
ley Kings, Worcestershire —Rev. H. 
‘Trevor Wheler, to the Vicarage of Pil- 
lerton, in the county of Warwick.—Rev. 
Francis Robinson, to the Rectory of 
Little Stoughton, Bedfordshire.—Rev. 
John Phillips Roberts, to a Minor 
Canonry in Chichester Cathedral, and 
also to the Sub-deanery.—Rev. Charles 
Walters, to the Rectory of Bramdean. 
—Rev. George Edge Larden, to the 
Rectory of Doverdale, near Worcester. 
—Rev. Hugh Hanmer Morgan, to the 
Vicarage of Lydney, Gloucestershire — 
Rev. Robert Wm. Shaw, to the Rectory 
of Cuxton, Kent.—Rev. F. Maude, to 
the Chapelry of Longridge, Lancashire. 
—Rev. James Robertson Holcombe, to 
the rural Deanery of Castlemartin. 





MARRIAGES. 

At Walston, the Marquis of Hastings, 
to Baroness Grey de Ruthyn,-—Peter 
Squire, Esq., son of John Burden 
Squire, Esq. of St. Neot’s, to Mary 
Christiana, daughter of Alexander Bal- 
manno, Esq., Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square.—Charles KE. M'Car- 
thy, Esq., to Elizabeth Augusta, daugh- 
ter of J.G. Ravenshaw, Esq. Deputy 
Chairman to the East India Company. 
—Robert Price, Esq. of Caroline-place, 
Guilford-street, to Eliza, daughter of 
Thomas Horne, Esq. of Southampton- 
row.—At ‘Tamworth, the Rev. Thomas 
Loveday, B.D., to Mary, only surviv- 
ing daughter of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Churton.—At St. Twinnell’s Pembroke- 
shire, G. B. J Price, Esq. of Pigeons- 
ford, Cardiganshire, to Ellen, third 
daughter of Sir John Owen, Bart.— 
At Willesdon, the Hon. George Thomas 
Keppel, second son of the Earl of Albe- 
marle, to Susan, daughter of Sir Coutts 
Trotter, Bart-—At Clifton, the Rev. 
Geo. Gregory Gardiner, to Catherine, 
M'Clintock, niece of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of ‘Tuam.—At Paris, Edward 
Hamilton Ffienney, Esq. of his Majesty's 
62d regt., to Eliza, daughter of the Rev. 
Professor Lee, Prebend of Bristol.—J. 
Jervis White, of Dublin, Esq .to Mary, 
widow of the late Sir J. Jervis White 
Jervis, Bart.—Neill Malcolm, Esq., of 
Poltalloch, Argyllshire, to Harriet 
Mary, third daughter of the Rev. Sir 
Samuel Clarke Jervoise, Bart.—Mr. 
Hugh Inglish, to Rothes Beatrix, second 
daughter of the late Sir John Leslie, 
Bart.—Sir Charles M. L. Monck, Bart., 
to Lady Mary Elizabeth Bennet, sister 
to the Earl of Tankerville.— Edward 


Ecclesiastical Preferments, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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Cotterell, Esq. of Naples, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. E. H. Warriner, 
Rector of Foot’s Cray, Kent.—Captain 
William Way Baker, Madras Army, to 
Barbara, daughter of John Adolphus 
Young, Esq. of Great Ormond-street.— 
William Henry Baron Von Donop, of 
Woebbel, in Westphalia, to Frances 
Mary, eldest daughter of Rear Admiral 
Sir Edward Hamilton, Bart.—Captain 
H. Fitzroy, son of the late Lord Henr 
Fitzroy, to Lady Sarah Lethbridge, 
daughter of Sir T. B. I ry « Bart. 
—Frederick Durack, Esq. of the 24th 
regt. of Bombay Native Infantry, to 
Eliza Anne, youngest daughter of the 
late Col. Ellis.—At West Ham, Col. J. 
I’. Salter, to Emily, daughter of the late 
Wm. Stanley, Esq. of Maryland Point. 
—Lieut.-col. Power, to Caroline, eldest 
daughter of the late Henry Brown, Esq. 
of Portland-place.—Samuel ‘Twyford, 
Esq. of Trotten-place, Sussex, to Dora, 
daughter of the late George Augustus 
Simpson, Esq. of Calcutta. 





DEATHS. 

At his house in Guilford-street, Rus- 
sell-square, Matthew Consett, Esq. 74. 
—At Teignmouth, Lieut.-col. Rotton, 
ofthe East India Company’s Service, 77. 
—At Machany, the Hon. Elizabeth 
Drummond, of Strathallen, 76.—At her 
house in Lower Gardiner-street, Dublin, 
the Dowager Lady Louth.—Right 
Hon. Lady Augusta Clavering, eldest 
daughter of John, fifth Duke of Argyll. 
—Gen. J. Drummond, of Dumma- 
whance.—Harriet, Countess of Massa. 
rene, 67.—Mrs. Stratford Canning.— 
James Northcote, Esq. R.A., 86.—Gen. 
Loftus, Lieut.-governor of the Tower of 
London.—Mrs. Porter, mother of Sir 
Robert Kerr Porter, 86.— Kenneth 
Francis Mackenzie, Esq. formerly At- 
torney-general for the Island of Gre- 
nada.—'T’. Sotheby, Esq. Admiral of the 
White, 72.—Caroline Drury, wife of 
Colonel St. Dudley St. Ledger Hill— 
At Calais, after a few minutes’ illness, 
on his landing from England, the Baron 
de Flassans, 29.— Kezia, relict of Rear 
Admiral Scott, of Spring Hill, South- 
ampton-—At Boulge Hall, Suffolk, 85, 
Elenor, relict of the late Colonel Short, 
of Edlington.—The Hon. Wentworth 
Ponsonby, second son of Vicount Dun- 
cannon, 18.—Mrs. Beaumont, mother 
to the present Member for Northum- 
berland.—At Great Malvern, Colonel 
Dawsonne West.— Harriet, the wife of 
P. Le Couteur, Esq. of the Island of 
Jersey.—At Cove, Cork, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Coppinger, Titular Bishop of 
Cloyne, 78. 














